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short while ago. The secret of their success 
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the $10,000-a-year class, 

There is nothing “different” about 
whose salary runs into five figures. He 
of the same stuff as you and I. For 
take J. P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. A few 
short years ago he was a police officer earning 
less than $1,000 a year. Today his earnings are 
in excess of $1,000 a month—more than $12,000 
a year. C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., was 
formerly a railroad employe on a small salary— 
lat month his earnings were $1,562. 
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Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
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whose letters you see on 
this page are all success- 
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stepped into the $10,000-a- 
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you how you too, can ste p into the ranks of the 
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The Sin of the 
Saintly 


CHAPTER I. 

MAN about to descend into the 
A subway entrance at Times 

Square, at five o'clock one 
April afternoon, was suddenly and vio- 
lently thumped in the chest. His eyes 
had been on the war headlines with 
which shrieking youngsters were divert- 
ing passers-by in this crowded and criti- 
cal passageway, so that it was some- 
what his own fault that he had- become 
the party of the second part in a col- 
lision. Nevertheless, so keen is our 
sense of blamelessness in the absence of 
evil intent, that we are shocked into vol- 
uble resentment when we are punished 
for our sins of omission. Our friend 
swore a round oath with what breath 
he had left, adding, “What in 
Why don’t you look where you’re go- 
ing?” 

The human catapult instantly altered 
his apologetic “I beg your pardon!” to 
something more appropriate. In a 
voice of outraged benevolence he re- 
plied with: “To the devil with you! 
Do you think you are a whole damn 
parade ?” 

Then their eyes met. Their tongues 
faltered and both flushed at the dis- 


By Josephine A. Meyer 
Author of “Sleeping Fire,” 
“The Meddiesome Dead," etc. 


courtesy in which they had revealed 
themselves. Both grew even more pro- 
fane with the genial blasphemy which 
bespeaks the warmest cordiality. 

“Dicky Creighton!” cried he in the 
ascent when their antiphony of swear- 
ing had ceased. ‘‘Where have you kept 
yourself all these long years?” 

“Jimmy Bathurst, I should have 
known that was your solid ivory dome 
that staved in my rib. By the Lord, I 
believe it’s grown solider !” 

“I’ve had three gold teeth put in since 
we chummed around together. It all 
weighs something,” laughed Jimmy. 
“Come in and have a drink and tell us 
about yourself. Where were you rush- 
ing off to so fast, anyway?” 

“Home,” answered Creighton. “And 
nix on the booze. I’m on the water 
wagon, you know.” 

“Aw, go on! That stuff holds for 
about a year. You can’t tell me! I was 
married once, myself,” deprecated, 
Bathurst. “4 

“This is straight, Jimmy,” said 
Creighton seriously. 

“Do you mean to say you've never 
fallen off?” demanded Bathurst in- 
credulously. 
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“Sure I have. A few times. But 
it’s not worth it, Jimmy,” and he shook 
his head confidentially. 

“Say, you got to have a drink! I 
must get more of this. Poor old scout! 
What did you pull, anyway? Ain’t this 
marriage game a lemon anyways you 
take it?” Jimmy pulled his friend from 
the congested mouth of the subway to- 
ward the door of the nearest bar. 

Richard Creighton followed uncer- 
tainly, all the weak amiability of his 
good-tempered and magnetic personal- 
ity in full evidence as he did so. He 
was a boyish-looking man, considerably 
past the age when it is commendable to 
be boyish—that is, he was almost thirty- 
six, He had wide-set, mild-blue eyes. 
thick, fair hair, and good features, but 
his lips were too mobile and his nose 
too short. He had tried to add firmness 
to his face with a close-cropped mus- 
tache designed to disguise his mouth, 
but its horizontality served merely to 
make more prominent the pleasant, in- 
determinate curves beneath it. 

“Now honest, Jimmy,” he murmured, 
as he accompanied his friend, “I 
oughtn’t to be doing this.” 

“What’s she like?” asked Bathurst, 
interested, as they clicked glasses for 
luck. * 

“She’s all right,” answered Creighton 
earnestly. “Really, Jimmy, she’s fine 
stuff! It’s not square of me to come 
in here with you like this. I promised 
her last time I never would.” 

“Say, what’s the harm of one or two 
little drinks? I remember what you 
used to put away in the old days. Oh, 
boy !” 

“I was some tank,” admitted Creigh- 
ton with reminiscent pride. “Now just 
this one, Jimmy, and I’m off.” 

“Anything you say, but I hate to lose 
you. Do you know who I’m on my way 
to see?” 

“No. Who?” 

“Joe Watson. He always has some 
of the old crowd round him. Come 


along: with me and you may see some of © 
them. It’s just over at the Column.” 

“What's he up to now?” 

“Art theater stuff. It’s a slick game, 
believe me. You see, he gets backing 
to do foreign highbrow plays at special 
matinées. Just to give the public a 
taste of real literature and, incidently, 
to try out the Ibsen family on the dog. 
Some of the little theaters have been 
cleaning up on things you wouldn’t 
think you could pay any one to sit 
through, see? Watson’s out to land a 
hit, get a regular house, and plant it 
there for a run. He can get good talent 
in off hours for next to nothing. It 
gives them a chance to go down ih 
books on the development of the drama 
as being in the first cast of some of 
these Brainy-Blues shows. And _ it 
gives poor boobs like me a chance to 
come down in the salary he’s asking— 
for Art’s sake,” he winked. “Lord, 
Dicky, I don’t expect to understand a 
word they give me to say.” 

“You’re in the company?” 
Dick. 

“Trying to get in. Say, you’ve got a 
bean! What’s the matter with you tak- 
ing a shot at this?” 

“It’s out of my line.” 

“Wife won’t let you do that, either?” 

“That was the arrangement when I 
married her.” 

“T remember. She married you to 
reform you, didn’t she? Ain’t women 
comical!” Jimmy chuckled. “Are you 
reformed ?” 

“I’m not fit to tie her shoes.” 

“And you’re sorry you ever got down 
on your knees to do it, hey? Well, 
you're not the first to get stung. Why 
don’t you do what I did? It’s worth 
the alimony—or would be if I had it.” 

“Nothing doing. Besides, there’s a 
kid.” 

“Hell! You don’t say so.” 

“He’s a cute youngster,” said Dick 
apologetically. “But I don’t see enough 
of him. He’s scientifically brought up.” 


asked 
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“More brains! I tell you, I get along 
better without them. Here we are! 
Come on in. You're likely to see some 
one you know. Wait, here comes Alice 
Page. Ever met her?” 

“No,” answered Dick, watching her 
advance toward them. She was tall 
and slim and suggested a high-bred race 
horse. Her dress was dark and quiet, 
her hat small and close-fitting, and if 
she had on rouge, it was imperceptible 
except as a healthy glow. Yet there 
was something definitely attractive 
about her, a smartness a little too per- 
fect to be unquestionably refined. 
There were character and energy in her 
bearing such as no mere social butter- 
fly possesses. By the standards which 
demand of gentility that it be parasitic, 
she was no lady. 

As she came nearer, Dick noticed the 
clear gray of her large, alert eyes under 
their carefully trained eyebrows, the 
straightness of her nose, and the per- 
fect contour of her lips. Her face was 
too lean for actual beauty, and it had 
considerable distinction. 

“Miss Page, this is Dicky Creighton. 
Ever hear of him?” demanded Jimmy 
as an introduction. 

A blush suffused her face, apparently 
annoying her, for she frowned at it, 
then laughed cultivatedly, revealing her 
white and even teeth as she held out her 
hand, 

“Hear of him!” she repeated. 
once had a crush on him.” 

“Me?” Dick’s ingenuous eyes lit 
with pleasure. 

“Yes, you. When you were playing 
in Cobden Hall. Lord Ravensworth.” 

“No! That was ten years ago. You 
must have beert a baby.” 

“Yes, my nurse took me.” 

“Seriously, you must have been 
young. And that wasn’t a part, it was 
a bit.” 

“You made it a part and I was old 
enough to be thinking of the stage my- 
self. I followed you up in everything 


after that. 
four years,” 

“Gee, it must be great to be 
shadowed!” exclaimed Jimmy. “He's 
married and reformed. No more stage 
life for him. He’sa—by the way, what 
are you, Dicky ?” 

“I’m in wholesale hardware,” an- 
swered Dick. 

“Don’t you miss it?” 
Page. , 

“I’d give a lot to be back,” admitted 
Dick with a quick catch of his breath, 
glancing through the stage door to the 
dark, cavernous depths of the theater 
beyond. No one who has not acted 
knows the poignancy of its call nor the 
effort he made not to listen to it. There 
was a little silence. 

“Why don’t you join our company ?” 
asked Alice Page casually. “Only 
afternoons, you know.” 

“Don’t tempt me. Here’s where I 
get off!” laughed Dick, and with a 
hasty bow he turned and fled from their 
astonished presence, 


You haven’t acted in about 


asked Miss 


CHAPTER II. 


But halfway down the block some 
one grasped his arm and held him. 

“Dicky Creighton! Just the man I 
want!” cried a coarse and hearty voice, 
Dick felt himself face to face with a 
visible Fate. In the round, flushed 
countenance with its gold-rimmed 
glasses and its blond Vandyke beard, 
raised in the vain hope of elongating 
the stubby chin beneath it, he recog- 
nized Joe Watson on his way to meet 
his Art Theater company at the Col- 
umn. 

“Hello, Watson,” said Dick weakly. 

“Say, are you busy?” asked Watson. 
“Have you time to <ome down to the 
Column? I can put you up to some- 
thing good. I’ve got a part for you 
that beats anything you’ve ever played. 
It’s the chance of your life.” 
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- “Not for me,” said Dick quickly. I 
know all about your plans—lI’ve just 
been talking to Jimmy Bathurst. In 
fact, you behold me running away from 
him. I’m keeping in front of Satan. 
Joey, for God’s sake, don’t tempt me. 
I’m through with acting.” 

“I’ve seen just two actors in my life 
who could swear off. One was so lazy 
that most people thought he was bed- 
ridden, and the other went into politics, 
where he got a larger audience. Dicky, 
my son, you can’t keep away from it. 
It’s no use trying.” 

“You know why I gave it up, Joey.” 

“You’ve been married long enough to 
outlaw any promise,” said Watson 
jovially. “Anyway, the wife can’t ob- 
ject to this. It ain’t the regular show 
business, and no late hours. Bea 
sport! Come back to the theater with 


me and look it over.” 

“T’ll be late getting home,” protested 
Dick, turning and walking back with 
Watson. 

“IT won’t keep you five minutes, but I 


want you to tell me what you think of 
it. You understand this highbrow stuff 
better than I do. This is a Russian 
play by a fellow named Rostow. Ever 
hear of him? Gloomy as the devil, but 
lots of punch. I'd like you to look over 
the script for me, as a favor, and tell 
me what you think of it.” 

-“I—I really had better not,” Dick 
slowed up uneasily. 

“What! Don’t she allow you to read 
plays, either?’ Watson was subtle 
enough to say this in amazement, free 
from a sneer. 

“Oh, I’m no play picker.” 

“Not for a commercial proposition, 
But this is different. I’d be awful 
grateful to you if you’d advise me. 
You know, I ain’t no scholar.” Watson 
was playing up his bad English, and 
Dick knew it just as he knew he would 
not only succumb to this entreaty, but 
to what the irresistible little manager 
was driving at beyond it. 


“There can’t be any harm in that"= 
he said, laughing uncomfortably. : 

Jimmy and Miss Page had gone in- 
side the theater, and Dick saw them 
standing with a group of actors on the 
dismantled stage. 

“Wait here. I'll get the script,” said 
Watson. “There’s Jimmy Bathurst 
over there and a couple of others I 
guess you know—F reddy Dorton and 
little “Hippy” Garvin. And Alice Page. » 
She’s the real goods. I’ll be down ina 
minute.” And he disappeared into the 
auditorium, back to the stairs which 
led to the theater office. Dick joined 
the little band of actors. Alice Page 
was the first to see him, and in the un- 
certain light the interested turn of her 
head prepared him for the look of wel- 
coming pleasure in her eyes when he 
could discern them. 

“Then you are joining us, anyway ?” 
she exclaimed, delighted. 

“No, I’m just going to read a play 
for Joe,” smiled Dick. “Hello, 
Hippy !” 

The same explanation had to be given 
over again. Yes, he had given up the 
stage when he married. This seemed 
less logical with every repetition. He 
could not tell the whole truth and 
passed it off as a joke when they 
guessed it. He had promised to quit , 
acting, not because of the bad hours, 
but because of the bad influence, that 
inherent, mysterious viciousness of the 
theatrical atmosphere so palpable to 
those who have never breathed it. It 
was to keep him from companions like 
these, little Hippy, clownish but 
warm-hearted, Jimmy, shallow, foolish, 
but honest and generous, Dorton, pom- 
pous, egotistical, but well-intentioned— 
and, above all, the women. Dick’s eye 
lingered with a humorous glint on the 
frumpish figure of the character 
woman, Mrs. Olcott, and then on Alice 
Page, who was arguing earnestly. 

“But, my dear man, you can’t kill the 
artist in you. You were born to act. 
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You are young and you have a wonder- 
ful future. And this sort of thing is 
just in your line. Here’s the oppor- 
tunity to interpret real characters cre- 
ated by authors who are not afraid to 
tell the truth. Think what that means!” 
Alice was saying. 

“It means the chance to get into some 
big manager’s eye and land a leading 
part, if you’ve got anything in you,” de- 
clared Jimmy prosaically. “Say, the 
trouble with him is that he doesn’t have 
to. If he only needed the money once, 
he’d be different.” 

“Do you like your present work?’ 
she asked. 

“Not bad,” responded Dick, shrug- 
ging. 

“You wouldn’t have to give it up if 
you went on the stage,” put in Jimmy. 
“You could do both—easy !” 

‘But, good heavens!” exclaimed Miss 
Page. ‘‘He’s ‘no amateur! He has the 
right of fine talent to make it his whole 
work. Right?” she repeated. “It’s your 
duty, that’s what it is.” 

“Say, listen to Alice Page!” ejacu- 
lated Hippy. “You wouldn’t think to 
hear her now that she’s known as the 
biggest knocker in the profession, would 
you?” 

“Oh, I am not, Hippy! Only I hate 
this sure-fire stuff that goes for art, 
nowadays.” 

“Alice is all right,” said 
“She knows what’s good.” 

The sound of footsteps down the 
center aisle of the auditorium caught 
their attention. It was Watson. 

“We can’t do anything to-night, 
folks,” he said. “They want the stage. 
Mr. McClellan will give you your 
parts, and be here to-morrow morning 
at eleven. And say, Dicky, here’s the 
script I spoke of. Can you bring it 
back by the morning?” 

“Oh, I guess I’d better not take it, 
hesitated Dick, looking over the or- 
chestra pit. 

“Well, I got another. This is the car- 


Jimmy. 


” 


bon. Only I’d like your opinion as soon 
as possible. Listen, Dicky,” he added 
in a lower tone, “don’t be a fool. 
Here’s one big chance for you.” He 
tossed up the script and Dick baught it. 
The pale-blue covers, the thin, typed 
pages, with the familiar red underlin- 
ing, worked a powerful magic in him, 
McClellan, the stage manager, had 
given out the parts and Dick saw the 
others standing around pretending to 
glance them over and in truth surrep- 
titiously counting their sides. 
of himself, a little pang went through 

him that he had no part and he realized 

with a leaping pulse that he*had only, © 
figuratively, to reach out his hand again 

to receive one. 

“I don’t promise anything,” he pro- 
tested weakly, as Watson, with a wave 
of his hand, moved off. 

Dick was aware of hurrying a little 
to catch up with Alice Page as she 
went out. He liked the friendly look 


in her eye and he could not help being 


flattered to think she had praised his 
acting when she had been known as a 
knocker. He wanted her to say more 
nice things about his dead self, his ir- 
revocably buried actor self. 

“Which way do you go?” he asked. 

“West,” she answered smiling. 

“So do I,” he declared, deciding he 
could take the Ninth Avenue elevated 
instead of the convenient subway. The 
rest of the company had gone east to 
Broadway, so they proceeded together 
alone. For a moment neither spoke. 

“Are you acting now?” he asked at 
last, to make conversation. 

She glanced at him and laughed. ~ 

“You are not as nice to me as I was 
to you,” she said, but without any real 
offense, “You might have pretended 
you knew I was. I’m in a small part— 
as usual. But I did get good notices,” 
she could not help adding proudly. 

“In what show ?” 

“Laura Marryat’s.”’ 
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“That’s a Kleinman production, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “But I’ve no 
chance in the sort of things they do. 
That’s why I want to join up with Wat- 
son. He’s white, I hear.” 

“Yes, he’s white.” 

“Come on, be one of us. He’s dying 
to have you,” she begged eagerly. 
“Why, Dorton’s no man for a play like 
this. And you'd put it over big, with- 
out an effort. Do make up your mind 
to save us!” 

“Me? To save you?” But Dick’s 
heart warmed at her enthusiasm. 
“Heavens, if I’d had more admirers of 
my work like you, I’d never have been 
able to quit.” 

“How do you know you haven’t?” 
demanded Alice. “You didn’t know of 
me till I told you. And I can think of 
four more this very minute who think 
as I do—or very nearly so,” she cor- 
rected herself honestly. 

“Avaunt, temptress,” he commanded 
with real, though exaggerated distress. 
They had stopped on the corner of 
Eighth Avenue where she evidently in- 
tended he should leave her. 

“Temptress, nothing! Oh, where’s 
the sense in a man like you giving it 
up? We need your kind for our repu- 
tation’s sake.” 

“See here,” said Dick, whose con- 
fidence and confidentiality were easily 
won. ‘“You’re a woman. If you mar- 
ried a man on certain conditions, what 
would you do if he failed to live up to 
them ?” 

“T’d be furious. 
him,” she admitted. 

“Oh, divorce!’ He brushed aside 
the idea, but could not help wondering 
at the easy way which both Alice and 
Jimmy had of considering it a practical 
alternative. ‘‘You see, she’s—she’s not 
that type.” 

“Then, my being a woman won’t help 
you at all. I’m a different species from 
your wife.” 


Maybe I’d divorce 


“Oh, no!” he denied hastily, lest he 
had hurt her. a, 

She threw him another of her swift, 
quizzical smiles as she turned to leaye 
him. 

“Don’t apologize,” she said, over her 
shoulder. “So are you!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Dick lived in a tall and imposing 
apartment house on Riverside Drive, 
Going up in the elevated instead of the 
subway added something to his lateness, 
and it was with a sensation of guilt that 
he at last opened his door with his 
latchkey and, having rid himself of hat 
and coat, went into the artistic, lamp-lit 
drawing-room, where his wife awaited 
him. 

She sat in a low chair, an open book 
in her lap, her head raised, her quiet 
eyes uplifted to him. She was a beau- 
tiful woman with a broad brow, delicate 
nose, and a rather heavy chin. Her hair 
was like spun gold, her eyes a deep blue. 
Her skin’s milky whiteness was en- 
hanced by the azure veins which 
showed through it. She was in evening 
dress, a dignified affair whose deécolle- 
tage was circumspect, but becoming. 
At the sight of her gown Dick was as- 
sailed with fresh qualms. 

“T’m sorry, dear. I know I’m late. 
Are we going out?” he stammered, go- 
ing to her and kissing her forehead. 

“T told you this morning before you 
left, you know,” she responded 
patiently, in a resonant contralto voice. 

“T’ll be ready in a jiffy,” he declared, 
beating a hasty retreat. 

She had warned him and he had not 
forgotten, but had started home early 
enough. It was unkind of Fate to 
choose an evening like this to thrust 
him against old acquaintances and 
plunge him uselessly into the irrevo- 
cable past. For here, in this well-or- 
dered apartment, he perceived how ex- 
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travagant had been any faintest thought 
of returning to the life he used to love. 

He tossed the script Watson had 
given him on the table in the bedroom 
and began hastily to dress. It did not 
take long. His wife had laid out every- 
thing for him neatly on the bed, the 
studs and cuff links in the dress shirt, 
and even his silk socks and pumps. His 
shaving things were set out in the bath- 
room. How thoughtful she was! He 
could kick himself for his ingratitude, 
for the feeling which often obtruded it- 
self lately of being irritated at her per- 
fection. In the four years of their mar- 
ried life she had never varied. He had 
at first believed that her turning herself 
into a valet for him was a work of af- 
fection, if not love. But he had soon 
seen that there was none of that spon- 
taneity, irregularity, and uncertainty in 
it which bespeaks the presence of the 
heart in such services with the heart’s 
own systole and diastole. Her attention 
was that of an irreproachable servant. 

When he was about to tie his tie she 
appeared at the door. 

“I will do that for you,” she said 
without special interest, and did it, as 
usual, very well. He watched her seri- 
ously bent eyes. Only once her cool 
knuckle touched his chin. 

“You have been very quick,” she said 
justly. 

“We shan’t be late then.” He 
struggled into his coat and waistcoat. 
She did not answer at once and he 
noticed she had paused near the table 
and was eying the blue-bound manu- 
script, 

“What is this?” she asked. 

“A play,” he answered ofthandedly, 
pretending to have difficulty buttoning 
his waistcoat. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“From Joe Watson.’ I met him on 
the street. He asked me to read it and 
tell him what I thought of it.” 

“Joe Watson?” She was fluttering 
the leaves. “Who is he?” 
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“A manager I used to know,” ex- 
plained Dick. “He’s going in for high 
—I mean an art theater, to elevate the 
stage. That’s a translation from a 
modern Russian writer.” He stopped 
lamely. She remained staring at one 
page with a hardening of the muscles 
about her mouth and nose. Then she 
put aside the script and picked up the 
evening, wraps which lay on her bed, 
He sprang courteously to her assistance. 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked timidly. 
He saw the edge of her cheek, bright 
crimson, 

“The elevation of the stage has al- 
ways been used as a cloak for especially 
prurient exhibitions on it,” she an- 
swered calmly. 

“I'd better call a taxi,” he suggested, 
conscious of changing the subject with 
obvious abruptness. 

“I have done so.” 

“Esther, you surely are a wonder, 
thinking of everything!” he exclaimed 
admiringly. Although there was no 
alteration of her placid expression, he 
could sense that this compliment pleased 
her. “I'll pop my head in a moment 
and look at little Mark,” he added as 
they left the room. 

“No”—she detained him as he placed 
his hand on the nursery doorknob— 
“nurse had trouble putting him to sleep. 
[f you want to see him, you must man- 
age to get home before his bedtime.” 

Of course she was right. It was his 
own fault that he could not see the baby 
to-night. But her manner made it seem 
that the chastisement, hatefully merited, 
came from her. 

A moment later 
nounced. 

The dinner was at her brother’s 
house. Luke Oakley was Dick’s busi- 
ness partner. He was like his sister in 
appearance, blond and handsome, but 
his eyes had a glint of humor which 
hers lacked. He and Dick had been 
chums at college. When Dick broke 


the taxi was an- 


_ with his family to go on the stage, Luke, 
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in spite of his own narrow family tradi- 
_tions, stood by him. Luke enjoyed go- 
ing to the theater occasionally and ap- 
preciated Dick’s acting, which was 
above the average. 

In his enthusiasm he had once per- 
suaded Esther to go with him and his 
wife to a carefully selected play and 
afterward to late supper, at which Dick 
joined them. - That had been a fatal 
meal for Dick, who had instantly fallen 
in love with the serene, silent woman, 
serious and beautiful as an angel from 
heaven. Her coldness allured him. He 
courted her, against difficulties, for sev- 
eral years, finally repudiating the stage 
and making it up with his uninteresting 
and prejudiced family for her sake. He 
had many rivals, but one day discovered 
the sure road to success. This lay 
through her religious passion for self- 
sacrifice. He put up a new plea. He 
begged not for her love, but for her 
assistance to keep him in the path of 
virtue. 


“If you do not marry me, I shall go 


’ 


straight to the dogs,” had been his mas- 
ter cry. And, although no original one, 
it had conquered. 

At the time, he wondered if she were 
giving up something more than her 
freedom in marrying him, but four 
years of close association with her 
caused him to doubt that her gently 
beating heart had the power to beat 
more swiftly for any one on earth. 
Had she a heart at all, or was she not 
all soul? His wholesome flesh-and- 
blood love for her struggled vainly for 
sustenance in the rarefied air which 
surrounded her. He would not admit 
to himself how completely it had 
shriveled. 

Several times when he had fallen 
from grace and she with noble toler- 
ance had forgiven him, he had felt a 
warmth of gratitude which he believed 
was the survival of his adoration, if 
not passion. On such occasions his 
own unworthiness would pain him so 


deeply that he would renew all his early 
vows to her, addressing her devoutly as 
his guardian angel. And his awe made 
for a widening gulf between them, 

To-night he permitted himself for 
one instant to envisage that abyss as 
they joined his brother-in-law’s other 
guests in the ornate drawing-room of 
the old-fashioned house in which Luke 
Oakley lived. 

There was quite a little crowd, Luke 
and his thin, dark-haired wife, who 
looked older than her years, the elderly 
Armstrongs and their débutante daugh- 
ter, obviously bored at this semifamily 
affair—for Mrs. Luke was her aunt— 
another married couple, a youngish 
spinster, and two bachelors, one of 
them a member of Dick’s and Luke’s 
college class and the other a man Dick 
knew as an old friend of the Oakleys— 
a man he had seen a good deal of in the 
days when he was courting Esther. 
This person, Murray Vane, whom he 
had not seen since his wedding, seemed 
to him the only interesting guest pres- 
ent. 

He went forward to greet him heart- 
ily, noting the sunbronzed skin of the 
man which contrasted so startlingly 
with the stiff white linen of his evening 
dress. Vane did not see him. His eyes 
were fixed with strange fascination on 
Esther and Dick looked to his wife for 
an explanation. She had stopped at 
the doorway, however, and was deeply 
engrossed in a conversation with the 
spinster. Her low, but resonant con- 
tralto voice made audible a detail or 
two. He caught the words “Lent” and 
“transept” and “lilies” and realized that 
they were speaking of some Easter plan 
for decorating the church. 

“Esther,” he said, approaching her, 
“there’s Murray Vane over across the 
room, looking as if he had come back 
from the wilds of his South American 
trip just to say hello to you. Come overt 
and shake hands with him at least.” 

Her level eyes withdrew from those 
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of her companion, fastened themselves 
for a moment upon her husband, then 
turned to meet the hungry gaze of Mur- 
ray Vane. She did not flush nor alter 
her expression. 

“Ves,” she said, “let’s go over to 
him.” 

Memories rushed upon Dick to en- 
lighten him. He was not jealous. He 
was conscious of a sort of kinship with 
this man, which was not free from both 
pity and envy. He saw Vane mask his 
countenance with a look of conven- 
tional pleasure as they came up. In a 
moment or two Dick turned away to 
give Vane his chance with her alone. 
His compassion for the admirer of his 
wife did not strike him as queer or 
amusing. 

“Maybe,” he thought whimsically, as 
he attached himself to another idly 
gossiping group in that long room, 
“maybe I have lost her more utterly 
than you did, Murray Vane.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


He meant to tell her about Joe Wat- 


son’s offer. He realized that she would 
see nothing in it but danger to his moral 
welfare. As for the possibility of ac- 
cepting it with her approval, he might 
as well or better look for her consent 
to his drinking poison. Nor could he 
expect her to understand his desire to 
return to the stage as the artist’s crav- 
ing to use his gift. There was no ves- 
tige of the artist in her. She distrusted, 
if she did not actually believe, in the 
existence of all such temperamental 
urges. To her, the end in life to be 
sought was self-mastery, not self-ex- 
pression. 

When they had returned from dinner 
that night, he stayed up late reading the 
play. It was a strongly flavored, well- 
worked-out study of an unscrupulous 
man. Without mincing words it pre- 
sented seduction and murder in a way 
which shocked the  tender-minded 
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Anglo-Saxon. Doubtless, 
vivid scenes would have to be toned 
down or cut completely ‘before it could 
be presented to an American audience. 
The fearless art of it was a delight to 


Dick, but he wished Joe Watson had 


chosen another play or that he himself 
had left it in his overcoat pocket when 
he had first come in. Esther, glancing 
through it as it lay on the table, could 
not have missed its trend, just as she 
could not have helped missing its qual- 
ity. 
Well, there was no harm in his 
merely reading it. He sighed as he laid 
it on the library table. Then he rose, 
switched out the light, and made his 
way to the bedroom, where Esther was 
already sleeping, her pure face as tran- 
quil as the dead under the soft glow of 
the night lamp at her bedside. 

The helplessness of the sleeper is apt 
to compel tenderness or, at least, ac- 
quiescence in the waker who watches. 

“Dear old girl,’ murmured Dick, “I 
surrender. What you say goes.” 

And the next day proved the frail- 
ness of such influences, when, some- 
where around noon, Dick went to the 
Column to return the script. 

The rehearsal was going on in a 
desultory fashion. It was hard even 
for one who had read the play to iden- 
tify the scene. Alice Page was talking 
with the stout Mrs. Olcott, and Hippy 
and Jimmy were apparently on the 
scene, but consulting each other in- 
formally about cuts upstage. Fred 
Dorton, large and well dressed was 
whispering confidentially to Watson. 
The manager looked mildly and atten- 
tively vacuous, like a fish peering out 
of a great acquarium, as he periodically 
nodded, more to assure his interlocutor 
of his understanding than of his assent. 

A small slim girl, evidently the in- 
génue, was half sitting against the 
radiator which ran along the rear wall, 
reading her part under a large-brimmed 
hat which allowed only her puzzled, 
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pouting lips to be seen. Walking up 
and “down, contemplating the overhead 
tackle, was an abstracted youth, pre- 
sumably the juvenile. McClellan sat 
downstage with the translator of the 
play, busily correcting the prompt copy. 

Every one looked up expectantly as 
Dick entered. Watson took Dorton’s 
arm and led him over to meet Dick’s 
approach. 

“Sorry I held you up with the script,” 
greeted Dick. ‘Great stuff!” 

“Freddy here says it’s too raw,” said 
Watson. “Be honest.” 

“Oh, it’s the limit!” exclaimed Dor- 
ton in his cultivated voice. “You don’t 
get it all till you start studying it. Why 
the fellow’s a degenerate.” 

“Who? The author?” 

“No, the lead—you can’t call him the 
hero. It would be worth your reputa- 
tion to take a part like that. The house 
would throw bricks,” 

“It’s unsympathetic,” admitted Wat- 
son. 

“You won’t get any one to play that, 
Joe,” said Fred, “unless you alter it 
along the lines I suggest.” 

“He wants me to motivate all that 
viciousness,” Watson appealed to Dick. 
“In fact, to make it sham villainy in a 
noble cause, with him dropping the 
mask in the last act.” 

“Yes, that’s the idea,” said Dorton. 
“Twice as artistic. You have the same 
sort of thing all through, but the ending 
leaves the audience happier, with a bet- 
ter taste in their mouths.” 

“Dorton,” said Dick, amused, “you’re 
easy! What you want is to pull some 
noble hero-of-melodrama effects in the 
name of art.” 

“Russian art. That won’t go here.” 

“Dicky, will you take the part?” 
asked Watson abruptly. 

It came as a shock. Dick in his act- 
ing had never played leads, but often 
he had been given parts which Dorton 
designated as unsympathetic—villains, 
sneaks, or cowards. It had never oc- 


curred to him to identify himself with 7 
so tremendous 4 creation as the réle of 
Fedor Stefanovitch of the play in 
question, yet, in a flash, it came to him 
that he could play it. The first out- 
lines of his interpretation of it dawned 
on him then and he wanted to essay it 
so badly that he could not bring himself 
to word the definite refusal which he 
knew was required of him. 

“Oh, I’m out of the game, I tell you,” 
he laughed confusedly. 

“Creighton’”—Dorton’s jealous eyes 
traveled appraisingly over the slight, 
medium-sized frame of the other—‘do 
you think he could tackle it?” 

“Frankly, I’d like to see him try it,” 
said Watson. 

By this time the group at the other 
end of the stage had given up all pre- 
tense at rehearsing and were drifting 
nearer, realizing that it was not im- 
proper to listen when the voices were 
no longer pointedly lowered. 

Jimmy openly joined Dick by placing 
his hand affectionately on the latter’s 
shoulder. 

“He’s not the type,” protested Dor- 
ton. “I’m much more the physical man 
myself, and no two people could look 
more different.” 

“But you won't play it,” said Watson, 

“Neither would he. I leave it to 
Bathurst or Garvin or Miss Page. 
Who would take that man—what’s his 
bally Russian name?—Feedoor? He's 
a monster!” 

“So was Iago,” said Miss Page glibly. 

“But that’s costume stuff. People 
will stand for anything in costume. 
They like to think we've outgrown all 
that. Anyway, /ago, strictly speaking, 
is not the lead.” 

“Well, how about Macbeth, then, or 
Richard III?” demanded Watson. 

“Always risky, even though it’s po- 
lite to like them. No—TI think you'd 
better give up the play altogether if you 
won't change it. I’ve got a play in view 
I’d like you to do. After all, it isn’t 
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so unlike this. The fellow’s a scientist 
and experiments—benevolently—and 
every one’s down on him till the last act. 
There’s a scene in the second act when 
he seems to have killed the girl and they 
go to mob him—crowds pouring in and 
him in the window seat with the cur- 
tains drawn. They ask why he keeps 
the curtains closed if all he is doing is 
right and he tears them down, exposing 
himself to the mob outside.” Dorton 
commenced to act it nobly. “There’s a 
shot—and he drops.” Dorton dropped 
his voice instead of his body and made 
a graceful, sweeping gesture with his 
hand to indicate the position of the 
fall. 

Dick turned away to hide a smile, 
his hands excitedly clenched in _ his 
pocket. Oh, to give Dorton a lesson, to 
show that there are actors above parts, 
above tickling and scratching the ears 
of the susceptible public! 

“You could do it,’ whispered Alice 
Page’s voice insinuatingly over his 


shoulder. “I'd give a lot to see you try 


it. Tell Watson you’d like to. He 
thinks a lot of you—he might try you 
out.” 

“He’s offered it to me,” answered 
Dick in a low voice. Her eyes leaped 
joyfully, then narrowed. She pressed 
her lips together a moment as if sup- 
pressing a sneer. 

“You won’t risk it, either?” she de- 
manded. 

He turned from her quickly, tingling. 
He hardly knew what he was going to 
Say as he walked up to Watson. 

“VI—I'll read the first act to-day,” 
he announced. 

“No, you won't,” retorted Watson. 
“Dorton swallowed the first act. 
What about the third ?” 

“Yes, what about the third?” Dorton 
looked flushed and angry. He was vain 
enough and human enough, in giving up 
the part, to hope the play would go to 
smash and resented any likelihood of its 
not doing so. 


“T’ll read any act,” said Dick. 

Watson’s eyes consulted Dorton, 
plainly telling the elder actor that this 
was his cue to resign all right, title, and 
interest in the part. Dorton saw that 
it was his exit and shrugged. 

“You've got more nerve than sense,” 
he declared. “As far as I’m concerned, 
it’s up to you.” And he handed over 
the little blue-bound booklet of half 
sheets, the typed role of Fedor. 

Dick felt some one squeeze his arm, 
Looking over his shoulder, he saw the 
delighted eyes of Alice Page. 

“Good!” exclaimed Watson. 
come on. Let’s get to work. 
act, please.” 

Dick’s heart ieaped once. Or was it 
a dying flare-up of his conscience? 
Then he lost himself in the work. 


“Now 
Third 


CHAPTER V. 


When Dick left the theater at one 
o’clock he had every intention of telling 
Luke and then, of course, Esther, of 
what he was doing. He was, in truth, 
on his way downtown to the office to let 
Luke know that he would be away a 
good part of the afternoon. He was 
defeated in his plans by the pungent 
odor of coffee and rolls from a dairy- 
lunch place and was reminded of the 
fact that he was hungry. A dairy 
lunch did not look substantial enough. 
The Knickerbocker, looming up in the 
distance, appeared more attractive. 

In the Knickerbocker lobby he came 
face to face with Sheldon, an architect 
whom he had met and fished with in an 
Adirondack resort a year or two before. 
Both were in quest of food, both were 
alone. For the sake of the memories 
of sunlit green trout streams and the 
camp-fire lunches they had enjoyed to- 
gether in the past, they decided to eat 
together and talk over old times. Shel- 
don was busy and doing well. He had 
lately landed a big loft building and he 
enjoyed talking about it. 
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“Want anything in my line?’ asked 
Dick casually, for the first time forget- 
ting that he was an actor. 

“What's your line?” 

“Hardware.” 

“Sure I do! Come over to the office 
and take a look at the specifications,” 
said Sheldon heartily. “I’m sure any 
reasonable bid will be accepted—for the 
sake of old times. 

Dick was able to phone Luke that he 
was remaining uptown on _ business. 
The order would be well worth giving 
up a day or two to procure. 

“When we get it will be time enough 
to tell about the theater,” thought Dick. 
“I might as well prove I can attend to 
two things properly before I let him 
know I’m going to try to.” 

The sophistry of this did not strike 
him. After all, the region of theaters 
was as good a territory for orders as 
any other. Why might he not acci- 
dently meet a new architect every day— 
or others in search of hardware? If he 


brought in big orders Luke had no kick 
coming. 

As for Esther 

Maybe, after all, Watson wouldn’t 


put on the play. It was raw. There 
was no use in bothering Esther about 
it until they were certain. And he had 
never promised her not to rehearse— 
only not to act. There was a big differ- 
ence. 

A week passed in this way. Dick 
landed Sheldon’s order and allowed 
Luke to think the time he spent away 
from the office had been devoted to this 
purpose. 

Meantime, he was amazed by the 
happiness he got from his return to his 
old life. He had come to believe that 
acting had been to him merely one of 
the wild oats of his youth. He had 
even worked up an interest in his 
brother-in-law’s firm, for he liked Luke, 
who always exhibited surprise when the 
ex-actor showed any business ability. 

But Dick knew with what dark look 


of suffering Esther would eventually” 
hear of his perfidy in attending these 
rehearsals. He dreaded not so much 
her look as his own revulsion under it. 
He was still able to find his loss of love 
for her painful and blameworthy. He 
wanted to go on with, or rather to 
return to, his former feeling of adora- 
tion before her. He hoped for the 
miracle of some day finding the com- 
mon clay of her saintly image quick- 
ened with divine humanity. 

He contrasted her mentally with 
those with whom he was working, and 
remembered that he had done this same 
thing years ago with a difference, 
Then, when he had seen his colleagues 
and brothers in art with her eyes, he 
had waked up violently for the first 
time to their crude shallowness, their 
egotism, their childish outlook, their 
failure to see life largely. Now he won- 
dered at and hated the aspect of him- 
self which had ever so held them in 
unwarranted disesteem. 

Their joy and earnestness in their 
work, their warmth and congeniality 
transformed them in his eyes. These 
men and women who composed the 
company of this venture which was 
bound to fail, were putting in time and 
energy on an ideal, which could pay 
them back little or nothing in a material 
way. He knew their salaries were to 
be ridiculously low. Even the publicity 
they would get from it might easily be 
derogatory. 

All this was certainly the case with 
Alice Page. Her part in the play ad- 
mitted of no heroics. It was really no 
more sympathetic than his own, being 
a merciless presentation of a woman’s 
passion and dishonesty. Alice did not 
attempt to belittle the candor of it in 
her study, but she contrived to get into 
it, to make it breathe, and, by this in- 
fusion of life, aroused pity, if not liking 
and, above all, interest for the character 
portrayed. 

“She’s clever,” Dick said once admir- 
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ingly to Jimmy Bathurst, as they 
watched her go through a particularly 
subtle scene with the ingénue. 

“Don’t get stuck on her, Dicky,” 
Bathurst answered offhandedly. ‘Wat- 
son’s after her.” 

“In love with her?” asked Dick, sur- 
prised. His glance acquired new in- 
terest as it leaped from her graceful 
figure to Watson, astride a chair, 
watching the scene with keenly critical 
and utterly businesslike eyes. 

“Not that she’s likely to have him— 
though it would mean big things for 
her,” answered Bathurst carelessly. 

“But he’s married.” 

“Sure he is.” 

“Well 5 

“She’s had her fling. Know Guitry— 
Emerson Guitry, the war correspond- 
ent?’ He quenched his cigarette ex- 
pressively. 

“Good heavens! 
like that sort,” 
stupidly. 


She doesn’t look 
Dick repeated rather 


“Oh, she was in love with him,” de- 
clared Jimmy in extenuation. “She 
practically pulled him out of the gutter 
and made a man of him. Got him his 
assignment, too. People said she lost 
interest in him once she’d set him up.” 

Dick secretly wondered how this sys- 
tem of reformation would appeal to 
Esther. He left Bathurst and strolled 
off, ostensibly to wait for his cue. He 
was really somewhat delicate about in- 
dulging in gossip at any time and he 
had a guilty sensation that Alice Page 
had guessed that they were talking 
about her. 

It put her in a different light. It 
occurred to him that he must have 
seemed to her both a prig and a fool. 
He recalled her first words to him, that 
she had once had a violent crush on 
him. Wasn’t that a challenge to begin 
a flirtation? And her easy way of rest- 
ing her hand on his shoulder, of dis- 
cussing with such open camaraderie 


points of the play he could not venture 
to hint about to Esther. 

He now held Alice’s hand when it 
wasn’t entirely necessary, even ven- 
tured to squeeze it once to pat over a 
personal message through the official 
love-making of the play, and he often 
filled his glances with tender meaning. 
Of all these things she seemed unaware, 
a course of action on her part that he 
considered the height of coquetry, cal- 
culated to embolden him. He was not 
conscious of having lost respect for her. 
He admired her intelligent acting. He 
had no real plan of attempting a con- 
quest. He was using what he consid- 
ered a legitimate means of getting the 
full fun and flavor from the rehearsals, 

“Women,” thought Dick, “expect it. 
Especially women at all—emancipated.” 
He gallantly hit on this adjective, dis- 
carding “fly,” which had first occurred 
to him. 

As for the fact that Watson was in- 
terested in Miss Page, that only added 
zest. For her part, she accepted the 
attentions of both without appearing to 
notice either. She was honestly ab- 
sorbed in her work, determined to prove 
her talent now that she had the oppor- 
tunity. 


CHAPTER VI. 

One day, about a week after, as the 
actors were trailing out of the stage 
door to go to lunch, Dick caught up 
with Alice Page. 

“Come over to the Claridge with me,” 
he suggested. 

She turned her clear, astonished eyes 
on him. 

“You want to blow me?” she de- 
manded. 

“Of course.” 

“I'd like to go with you. But I’m 
constitutionally opposed to being 
treated. I should enjoy all but that 
part.” 

“What nonsense!” 
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“Yes, all men take it that way. I’m 
with you on condition we go Dutch.” 

“I wouldn't hear of it.” 

“T see. What you wanted was the 
chance ® play providence, not my com- 
pany.” 

“You're afraid to come with me be- 
cause I’m a married man,” said Dick, 
really voicing the thought which made 
him both rejoice in and regret the risk 
of having asked her. 

She looked him over ironically and 
shook her head. 

“No—we’'d better not go together 
even on any terms,” she said at last, 
amused. 

“You're daring me now ?” he asked. 

“J don’t dare people to get into 
trouble. Life’s too complicated without 
that. I’m going to Child’s.’”’ And she 
extended her hand in farewell. He took 
her hand and tucked it under his arm. 

“You're going with me,” he said mas- 
terfully. 

“On my terms?” 

“No, on mine.” 

She easily snatched her hand from 
its imprisonment, for he had underes- 
timated her determination, and with a 
laugh she_swiftly left him. He was on 
the point of pursuing her when a man’s 
voice accosted him. 

“Hello, Dick,” said Murray Vane. 
The seriousness of his eyes showed 
they had beheld the late bit of comedy 
and misjudged its tendency. Dick 
found himself blushing. 

“Hello, Murray. Come to lunch with 
me ?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“I—I’m—er—there’s an architect I 
know—Percy Sheldon—know him? 
Awful name, Percy,” chattered Dick, 
intending by this statement to explain 
his presence and actions in the Great 
White Way. 

“Never heard of him,” said Murray 
abstractedly. 

“Used to fish with him one summer. 
Got a big order out of him,” explained 
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Dick vaguely. “Sure you won’t take™ 
lunch with me?” . 

“No, thanks.” 

“Come up to the house some time 
for dinner,” suggested Dick, because 
the last thing he wanted just now was 
for Murray to meet Esther. 

“Ring us up and let us know when,” 
he added, playing safe. 

“Why,” said Murray hesitatingly, 
“Esther—er—asked me up to tea some 
time, and I was going up this after- 
noon.” 

The two men stared at each other, 
trying to appear unaware of one an- 
other’s thoughts. 

“Good!” said Dick unenthusiastically. 
“T’ll try to be up early so as to I'll 
—we'll He broke off. “By the 
way, that Sheldon order is a surprise. 
I was going to tell Esther about it to- 
night. You—you won’t say a word 
about it, eh?” 

Murray’s sunburned face looked yel- 
low and ill and he didn’t meet Dick's 
eyes. 

“No,” he said, realizing it must be 
made clear. “I’l—TI'll say nothing— 
about—about it.” 

Dick felt he had bungled; he desper- 
ately wanted to set Murray right, but 
had the sense to see that he was only 
likely to cloud the issue more by fur- 
ther words. The men again sought 
each other’s eyes with less understand- 
ing and more hostility. 

“Cad!” was Murray’s unspoken ob- 
servation, 

“Damned snooper!” thought Dick. 

“Well—see you later. I’m busy,” 
said Dick out loud, with a meaningless 
laugh to round off his abrupt with- 
drawal. 

“So long,” said Murray in relief. 

Dick didn’t eat much funch. 

“I've got to tell her to-night,” he 
thought, and although he convinced 
himself a thousand times that he had 
done no wrong, he dreaded the inter- 
view beyond expression 
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He was late to tea, after all, for that 
afternoon Watson told the company he 
had decided on an earlier opening. He 
had acquired a three-week’s option on 
a theater which he intended to accept 
or decline according to whether this 
play had any chance for commercial 
success. 

“It’s up to you people,” he told them. 
“If you are all willing to work, we may 
land something.” 

Dick found it impossible to break up 
rehearsal early after that. 

He found his wife and Murray Vane 
in the drawing-room, which was rich 
in the glow of late sunset across the 
river. Esther was seated in the big 
tapestry chair with her usuak dignity 
and repose—the dignity and repose of 
a monumental piece, heroically beauti- 
ful. Murray Vane was standing near 
the mantel some distance from her, his 
face troubled and moody. Yet there 
was an air of sadness rather than agita- 
tion about them both, and Dick was 
disgusted at his own relief. 

As if Murray Vane were the sort to 
make trouble between any man and 
wife! On the table were three unused 
cups. Apparently these two had not 
been together very long. 

“Missed my tea?” asked Dick cheer- 
fully. 

Esther rose instantly and rang for 
more, a mechanical smile of welcome 
on her face. 

“Did Murray tell you he met me?” 
continued Dick, sitting and looking up 
innocently to catch Murray’s eye. 

“No,” answered Esther. “When? 
More tea, please,” she added to the 
maid who entered then. 

“To-day,” said Dick, perceiving that 
Murray was leaving it all to him. “On 
Forty-second Street.” 

Her eyebrows lifted ever so slightly 
as she went back to her chair. “So far 
uptown?” she asked. 

“Do you remember Sheldon—up in 
the Adirondacks, the architect I used 


to fish with? I’ve been rushing him 
for an order. His office is up there, I 
told Murray about it. I landed it to- 
day.” He said it impressively enough, 
but he had never before looked for con- 
gratulation on his business triumphs, 
and Esther did not understand his de- 
mand for delighted astonishment now. 
She did not look interested. “It was a 
good order,” Dick added feebly. 

But it was not a good topic of con- 
versation. Murray straightened him- 
self up with that air of impending de- 
parture which precedes the usual, 
“Well, I must be going.” Dick saw the 
gesture and tried to forestall him. 

“Did you see little Mark?” he asked 
winningly. 

“Yes, he’s a beautiful baby,” ‘an- 
swered Murray. 

“Murray thinks he looks like me,” 
put in Esther, as one dutifully minister- 
ing to a dying discourse. “Perhaps be- 
cause he is so blond.” 

The arrival of fresh tea helped a 
little. Dick could offer some to the 
others who refused, but, at last, Murray 
did manage to go and Dick was left 
alone with his disagreeable duty. 

“Esther,” he said, lighting a cigarette, 
after the tea things had been removed, 
“I didn’t tell you the whole truth about 
Murray meeting me in Forty-second 
Street.” 


She raised her eyes to his broodingly, 
already accusing him by her readiness 
for his guilty confession. 

“T’ve wanted to tell you for a week 


past,” he went on. “Do you remember 
the play I brought home the night of 
Luke’s dinner?” She shuddered a little 
and turned away. “I’m rehearsing to 
act in that play.” 

She had expected him to speak of 
having returned to his old associates, 
but anything so definite as having actu- 
ally accepted a part in a play was a 
great shock to her, She turned to him 
quickly, her face ashen. 
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“You—you are going to act?” she de- 
manded. 

“Ves,” 

She rose rigidly. 

“You promised me the day I accepted 
you that you had given all that up,” 
She said tensely. 

“I—I didn’t realize what I was do- 
ing.” 

“How much less did I realize what I 
was doing!” cried Esther bitterly. 
“Yet I am bound.” 

“It—it is unfair,” stammered Dick. 

“Unfair!” she choked, then recov- 
ered herself. “You speak as if you 
were not responsible for your deliber- 
ate breach of faith,” she said hardly. 

“I don’t feel as if I were,” he an- 
swered, not looking at her. “It’s some- 
thing I can’t help.” 


She was silent a moment. Then she 


laughed hysterically and smothered her 

laugh in her handkerchief. 
“Something you can’t help,” she re- 

peated bitingly. 


“Oh, Dick, can’t you 
see that is not true? We can all run 
from temptation, we have only to fight 
with all our heart to overcome the 
power of Satan. Why didn’t you come 
to me before for the help you needed? 
It will be so much harder now!” 

“Esther, I’m sorry,” he said, steeling 
hiniself to be firm, “I must go through 
with this.” 

“You mean you want to go through 
with it.” 

“Want? I suppose so. I enjoy it. 
But it’s not only that—we’re to open in 
a week. If I drop out now, the whole 
thing will go’ to ruin.” 

“And there will be one less exhibition 
of depravity in the theaters. Dick, for 
your own sake, for humanity’s and 
decency’s sake, if not for the sake of 
the word you gave me when [ married 
you, give this up now.” 

“I can’t,” protested Dick. 
wouldn’t be fair to the rest.” 

“There’s no such word as ‘can’t’ in 
such a case!” she cried passionately. 
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“Then I won't,” he retorted suddenly, 7 

“God help’ me! What can I do?” 
She suddenly broke into heartbroken 
sobs. He went to her and laid a clumsy 
hand on her shoulder, but she writhed 
and shrank under it. “Keep away 
from me!” she flashed. “Your touch 
defiles me! You are not the man | 
married.” 

“Oh, Es—teally, dear 
Please—please !’’ 

“Love! You bought me with a lie, 
but not for love. You don’t know what 
love is,” she continued with more emo- 
tion than she had ever seemed capable 
of. 

“I did love you—I do!” he stam- 
mered, alarmed at her outburst. 
“Esther, give me the chance to prove it. 
P’il—I’ll try to get out of the play.” 

“Is this another promise?” she asked 
with great bitterness. 

“You'll see,” he answered miserably, 
hating himself. 

She stared at him and he flinched 
under her look, her hope, her almost 
contemptuous compassion. 

“Dick,” she said solemnly, “this is 
a trial for you, of your strength and 
faith and honor. Do you suppose that 
no one but you has such trials? That 
every one is not tempted some time, and 
tempted desperately, by the same power 
that took our Lord up on the high 
mountain and showed him all the 
glories of the earth? No one, nothing 
can force you to do wrong, no one and 
nothing can force you to do right, but 
God can help you. Dick, pray to Him 
now as you have never prayed before, 
and I shall pray with you.” 

She drew him down upon his knees 
near the great sofa and knelt beside 
him. His only thoughts were wonder 
at her great faith and an unworthy 
dread lest one of the servants should 
enter and find them thus. 

It was no use. He could not visua- 
lize a God who would take his acting so 
to heart. 


_ 
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But for Esther’s sake he would sound 
Joe Watson about giving up the part. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When Dick got to the theater the 
next morning, he found Watson had 
not yet arrived, and the company stood 
about in conversational knots. Alice 
Page was sitting apart from the others. 
There was something unusual in her 
manner as she stared before her, her 
lips pressed together, her eyes concen- 
trated on nothingness. She started as 
Dick approached her and smiled up at 
him in her usual way. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“Trouble? With me? Nothing at 
all. Why?” 

“You looked so serious.” 

“J was trying to see into the future. 
Tell me, is this play of ours going to 
get over?” she asked impulsively. 

He thought of his promise to Esther 
and flinched. 

“Is it so important to you?” he de- 
manded lightly. 

“You she replied im 
patiently. “This is my first lead 
sides—have you a cigarette?” 

He gave her one and lit it for her, 
and she puffed, frowning, into the 
smoke. 

“ Besides ?” he hinted. 

“I gave Kleinman my two weeks’ no- 
stice last night,” she said stolidly. 

“You didn’t!” Dick’s voice had in 
it more of desperate denial than aston- 
ishkment. She looked up, surprised, 
and nodded. “Was it on the strength 
of this going over?” asked Dick un- 
happily. 

“Then you don’t think it will.” She 
turned her face from him and went on 
smoking quietly. It was an uncom- 


know it is,” 


Be- 


fortable silence and finally, with a ges- 
twe of debonair resignation, she turned 
directly to him. 

“Why, it wasn’t entirely because of 
this play that I threw up my part in 
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the other. It was my nasty temper. 
I’ve been looking for a row ever since 
the beginning of the run. I can’t get 
on with the Kleinmans. They’re a 
rotten crowd! Oh, cheer up—don’t 
look so glum. You can’t help it. And 
you're likely to be wrong about it, any- 
way. I’m taking a chance, but I haven't 
lost out yet.” 

“Miss Page,” said Dick quickly, 
“what would you think of me if I were 
to back out of this play right now ?” 

She laughed at the idea. 

“I guess I'd be too busy thinking of 
myself to think of you,” she replied eas- 
ily. “Why, do you feel any symptoms 
of cold feet?” 

“I asked the wrong question,” said 
Dick thoughtfully. “It doesn’t matter 
what you or any one else thinks of me 
personally. The point is—can I get out 
of this now without busting up the 
show ?” 

“No,” she answered promptly. 

“But there are any number of 
actors.” 

“Most of them feel like Dorton, very 
few of the rest have the brains, and the 
two or three that are left could not be 
got at in time.” 

“That seems to settle it,” said Dick. 

“Do you seriously mean you want 
to get out of the play now?” 

“Want? No, I love it. I’m getting 
more solid pleasure out of studying 
Fedor and trying to make him alive 
than I’ve ever got from anythng,.” 

At this moment Watson appeared 
hurriedly, with the guilty aspect of the 
belated, and McClellan scooted over to 
his accustomed chair with a familiar 
call of “First act, please!” 

Dick went through the morning re- 
hearsal without being able to tell Wat- 
son what lay on his mind. He had no 
interest in his work and most of the 
time. was planning how to break the 
news to the manager, deciding at 
length to soften the blow by inviting 
the latter out to lunch. 
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But Watson had a date for lunch and 
was in too much of a hurry to meet it 
to listen with any repose when Dick 
said he had something to say to him. 

“Tell me when I get back,” he pro- 
posed. 

Dick ate no food, but absorbed an 
amount of alcohol that began to tell on 
him when afternoon work began. He 
had the courage and determination to 
confront Watson immediately, but he 
lacked the clearness of mind to make 
the issue successful. 

“Watsy,” he said brutally, “I’m gon- 
ner quit.” 

“Quit?” exclaimed Watson. 
do you mean, quit?” 

“Give up. There, take my part! I 
can’t go on with it.” He thrust the 
script dramatically at the manager, who 
stared at him with growing comprehen- 
sion. 

“Dicky, 


“What 


you’re stewed! Good 


heavens, and we’ve only got a week to 
You’re wasting 


get this thing in shape. 
a whole afternoon on us! You’re put- 
ting the whole show on the blink! We 
need every minute, and look at you! 
I'd like to fire you, but damn it, how 
can I? Hey, Garvin, take Creighton 
out and blow him to a quart of vinegar 
or stick his head under a pump. Don’t 
bring him back until he’s sane.” 

“I’m not stewed,” declared Dick in- 
dignantly. “I mean it—I gotter quit. 
Wife wants me to quit. She’ll give me 
hell—she’ll make me pray. I gotter!” 

“Get him out, Garvin. Dicky, I’m 
ashamed of you! Do you want to 
throw this whole bunch out on the 
street because you’re a quitter. Oh, 
take him away, Garvin, before I get 
arguing with him. I’m as big a fool 
as he to try to talk to a souse.” 

Garvin’s expert treatment of Dicky 
did not help him much. It simply gave 
him a clearer idea of Watson’s con- 
tempt. He worked sullenly throughout 
the afternoon with the depressed feel- 
ing that he was misunderstood by every 


one, and that the world wasn’t worth 
living in. 

Rehearsal over, so acute was his re.~ 
pugnance at the thought of encounter- 
ing Esther that, failing to learn by ex- 
perience, he armed himself once more 
with the defenses that had failed him 
so signally before. 

His step was too careful, his eye too 
steady as he approached his wife, late 
that afternoon. She saw instantly what 
was wrong and her tragic horror pene- 
trated the unhappy haze which be- 
fogged his understanding. 

“You’re—you’ve been drinking,” she 
gasped. 

“I—I hadda. I got discouraged,” he 
declared very gravely, and was warmed 
to the heart by the complete adequacy 
of the explanation. He expected the 
light of comprehension to dawn upon 
her face, to soften its hard white lines, 
Instead, she rose and tried to leave the 
room without a word. He caught her 
by the shoulders as she passed him, and 
he felt her grow taut under his grasp. 

“Don’t ye see?” he asked piteously. 
“T got discouraged. I hadda. I hadda 
get discouraged an’ I hadda take a 
drink an’ I ” He grew painfully in- 
volved and stopped. 

“Do you mean you—you gave up 
your part?” For an instant disgust was 
transformed into hope. Forgiveness 
was not far off. This temporary, lesser 
sin could be forgotten in the larger, 
more permanent renunciation. But he 
shook his head slowly with the madden- 
ing air of informing her again of some- 
thing he had previously made perfectly 
clear. 

“I was discowraged,” he articulated 
with great care and patience, “because I 
couldn’t give up the part. I couldn't 
honorable—ably give up the part and— 
I got discouraged.” 

She tore herself from his grasp and 
rushed from the room. 

That night Dick found Esther’s door 
locked against him and he slept on the 
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sofa in the library. The next night he 
discovered his bed made up in the |i 
brary and realized that this was to be 
a pefmanent arrangement. 

At first he was exceedingly angry and 
hurt. She should have trusted him 
more, to have known that this time he 
really could not help going through with 
what he had begun. This was no way 
to help him! P 

Then he saw that such action on her 
part had the effect of exonerating him 
a little. If he had failed to keep his 
promise, she, too, was now withdrawing 
from her plighted word. He experi- 
enced the relief of a decent fighter who 
was struck the first blow and received 
one in return. Moreover, it gave him 
hope that by thus retaliating she might 
eventually see that she had less to for- 
give than if she had lived through it 
without spite. And it lessened the 
falseness of their position. 

“Well,” he thought with a reawaken 
ing of self-respect, “in two weeks it will 
be all over. I shall have done my 
duty by the theater crowd and then I'll 
swear off for good and all. No hunget 
ing after art will ever get me into a 
mess like this again! But 
\lice Page! What a long chance she 
took and what a good sport she is! If 
it weren’t for Esther, I’d actually be 
sorry that the play hasn’t a ghost of a 
chance!” 

Rehearsals went on, growing more 
strenuous each day. No one in the 
cast stinted his efforts even, in the very 
teeth of hopelessness. No band of ac- 
tors was ever more entitled to success. 


poor old 


CHAPTER VIII 


The opening day arrived and before 
they were half through the first act they 
realized that the play was going over 
big. They were astonished in spite of 
their optimism, however, by the vehe- 
mence and sincerity of the applause 
which greeted the first curtain. They 


had only rehearsed three calls and were 
forced to take five. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Dick, be- 
tween delight and dismay. “It’s going 
to be a knockout! What’ll my wife 
say ? 

Alice Page cast her excited arms 
about Dick, waltzed him several steps 
across the stage, and ended up by taking. 
his face between her hands and kissing 
him enthusiastically upon the mouth. 

“You darling!” she cried. “How can 
I ever thank you enough !” 

“Do it again!” he suggested, keeping 
her in his arms and conscious of a 
sudden leaping of his blood. Then it 
flashed through his mind that although 
they had embraced each other time and 
again in the two weeks of rehearsals, 
this was as surely her first kiss as if 
they had been working yards apart in 
an office or a factory. 

A sudden bashfulness seized her and 
she wriggled out of his grasp. 

“You may have two at the end of the 
next act if it goes as_ well,” 
laughed. 

“And three for the third?” 

“Greedy! No! I'd be too proud to 
kiss a king!” And she rushed away to 
her dressing room. 


she 


Dick had no change of costume, so he 
went slowly to his own room, distrust- 
ful of the delicious sense of triumph 


which flooded him. He met Watson 
and Blakely, the press agent. They 
were full of congratulations and glori- 
ous news from the front. The critics 
were amazed at the audacity of the 
producer and overcome by the power of 
the play. 

“But wait till they get the third act!” 
was Watson’s refrain, uttered with de- 
moniac glee 

The curtain calls at the end of the 
second act were even more insistent, 
but Alice, with a provocative laugh, 
slipped away from Dick who chased 
her to her dressing room. Here, shel- 
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tered by the half-closed door, she paid 
her forfeit. 

“But, my dear,” she said, her big 
eyes sparkling up at him under their 
stiff, beaded eyelashes. ‘This is just— 
natural exuberance, you know. That is 
the last.” 

“One for good measure, then, and 
I'll call it square,” he begged, more out 
of gallantry than any deep-rooted de- 
sire. 

“No, you’ve had enough.” She 
turned away, but let him catch her. 

That last kiss was different from the 
others. Her explanation that this was 
but “natural exuberance,” was utterly 
discountenanced. Whether voluntarily 
or not, here was an open confession of 
her secret love for him, He was more 
startled than pleased. They drew back 
from each other with sudden shyness, 
unable to meet each other’s eyes. 

“You'd better hurry,” she said casu- 
ally in a voice which belied the intense 
nervousness of her manner. ‘“We’ve 
both got changes this act.” 

He left her with mixed feelings, 
above all, discomfiture. He did not 
want Alice Page to be in love with him. 
It would complicate matters horribly, 
for by now the play had proved itself 
a success and he had to look forward 
to acting several weeks in the same 
company with her. It did not add to 
his happiness when Watson and Blakley 
stopped in his room for a moment to 
announce gleefully that the show was 
going bigger and bigger. 

“For goodness sake,” warned Wat- 
son, “don’t fall down on your last act! 
If they swallow that, we’re made!” 

That gave Dick an idea, and just 
before he made his entry in the last act 
he believed he had made up his mind 
to wreck the play. But he was neither 
strong nor weak enough to be guilty of 
such deliberate treachery. The moment 
he faced the warmth of the footlights 
and the cordiality of the expectant 


audience, whose friendship he had 
completely won earlier in the afternoon, 
he forgot everything but the presenta- 
tion of Fedor as a convincing human 
being. 

After the final curtain, Watson and 
Blakley and the play’s translator rushed 
on to the stage to congratulate the cast. 
Out of the corner of his eye, Dick saw 
that Alice kept her head turned from 
him and gave no further demonstration 
of her gratitude. Against his will, it 
touched and roused him to find her so 
evidently regretful of her moment of 
abandonment. He was half glad, half 
sorry that she had become self-con- 
scious, 

He went right home after the play, 
refusing various invitations to celebrate 
the triumph of art over commercialism, 
This self-denial gave him a feeling of 
virtue that, with personal success to- 
day, enlarged his soul. He felt power- 
ful and friendly as he entered his home. 

His wife was superintending the 
baby’s bath and kept him out of the 
bathroom on the plea that it would 
make a draft to open the door, and the 
little one already had a slight cold. 

“But am I not to see Mark at all?” 
he demanded, his geniality cooling. 

“Wait in the nursery. He'll be in 
presently,” said her calm voice in an- 
swer. 

When the nurse finally brought in the 
curly-haired, red-cheeked youngster, 
who called “Da—da—da!” so delight- 
edly at the sight of him, Dick was molli- 
fied and held out his arms. But the 
nurse drew back. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” she said in her 
clipped English voice, which irritated 
him because it sounded so formal, “he 
mustn’t be played with just before he 
goes to bed or he won’t sleep. And it’s 
so important that he should sleep when 
he’s not well.” 

“He doesn’t look ill,” declared Dick. 

“It’s hardly anything at all. A tiny 
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cold. But we don’t want it to get 
worse, do we, Markums?”’ She placed 
him in his crib, snuggling him playfully. 

Dick noticed Esther’s absence from 
the room. He was annoyed and angry. 
He did not stay long with his baby, pre- 
ferring to go off by himself and sulk. 

He half expected that Esther would 
not honor him with her presence at din- 
ner, but she did, wearing a look of 
pained constraint. He was burning to 
talk of the play and finally broke the 
silence by remarking on it. 

“I’m afraid, Esther, it’s going to be 
a success.” 

She looked through him. 

“I’m not at all interested,” said she 
frigidly. 

It was the sole bit of conversation 
at that dinner table. As soon as the 
meal was over, Esther withdrew. Dick 
rose impulsively, as if to follow her, 
but paused, thinking deeply. Taking a 
notebook from his pocket, he penciled 
a few lines to her. They ran: 


Dear Es: I’m sorry. I did want to get 


out of it. I was disappointed that it was a 
success. I shall give it up as soon as I’m 
able if you will give me some encouragement. 
Forgive me and help me again, there’s a 
dear Your Dick 

This he folded and slipped under her 
door. Then he went back to his own 
room to smoke a cigarette and give her 
a chance to read and ponder his words, 
In ten minutes he knocked again at her 
door and called her by name. He was 
answered unmistakably by unrelenting 
silence. He tried the door handle. She 
was locked in. Finally, he shrugged his 
shoulders and frowned. 

“Es!” he called in a different voice. 
“yp , : Peg 
I’m going out. Don’t worry if it’s 
late before I get back.” 

Even then he gave her a few min- 
utes’ grace. He slowed up his steps 
when he reached the foyer, and 
fumbled with his hat. But she did not 
call him back. 


CHAPTER IX. 


By subconscious processes beyond his 
ken, Dick’s thoughts turned to Alice 
Page. He had never really seen her 
act, for, being in the same play with 
an actor necessarily throws him out of 
perspective. He remembered that this 
was Alice’s last week with the Klein- 
man’s and he still had a chance to view 
her from the front of the house. With 
mild curiosity and nothing more dan- 
gerously warm recognizable on the sur- 
face of his intentions, he bought a 
ticket for the play she was still appear- 
ing in and went. He was impressed 
mostly by the smallness and inanity of 
her part and watched her getting the 
most out of the hopeless material given 
to her. No wonder she had so longed 
for a chance at something worth while. 
For the first time he was honestly glad 
Watson’s play was a success. Alice 
deserved recognition. 

He wanted to talk to her about it, so, 
when the play was over, he waited at 


the stage door and greeted her cheerily 
as she came out. 


She looked disturbed and embar- 
rassed on seeing him, but he quickly put 
her at her ease. 

“T came to see your show before you 
get out of it,” he told her. “To see how 
my leading lady looks from the front. 
And I came round to tell her she’s all 
right.” 

“Thanks,” she answered awkwardly. 

“May I take you home? Or would 
you come and take a bite with me? 
I’m crazy to talk with somebody about 
the way our play went this afternoon,” 
he declared. 

“No bite, thanks. I’m tired. Yes, 
you can see me home,” she said indif- 
ferently. 

“Taxi?” 

“No, it’s not far. We can walk.” 

“It’s good of you to let me come.” 

“Rot! Are you all alone?” 

“Yes, I had to get out,” he added 
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confidentially. “My wife is in a terrible 
mood.” 

“T suppose she would be,” she an- 
swered vaguely. “Did you really like 
my bit in this play?” 

“You’ve a wonderful future, Alice!” 

It was the first time he had used her 
Christian name and, although this was 
the most natural thing in the world 
among actors in the same company, his 
pronouncing it had a constraining effect 
on both, rendering them speechless for 
several steps. 

“Do you think now I did right to 
give the Kleinmans notice?” she asked 
at last, breaking the silence. 

“Yes, now I do. But it 
gambler’s chance,” he assented. 

Then they proceeded to talk of the 
doubts and hopes they had had during 
rehearsals, of the parts of the play they 
had expected would go, which had not, 
and those unexpected parts which had, 
and soon they came to the modest apart- 
ment house in the quiet, shabby, down- 
town street where Alice lived. She 
turned on the top step of the shallow 
stoop and bade him good night. 

He told himself he had no right to 
expect an invitation to visit her, es- 
pecially at that late hour. 

But, anyway, he felt lonesome and 
lost after she had left him. He decided 
to look up some old friends in an actors’ 
club he had belonged to in past years 
and perhaps to sit in at a poker game. 
He intended, perversely, to be out very 
late, even if it bored him to death. Al- 
ready news of the unexpected success 
of the Russian play and of Dick’s hand 
in it had reached the club. Dick was 
welcomed and toasted. There was 
neither card playing nor boredom for 
him that night. 

It was three by the time he started 
home. He bought the bulldog edition 
of the papers and read up the criticisms 
of the matinée. All were good in the 
sense that all were audience getters. 
All of chem praised the acting unstint- 


was a 


ingly, especially that of Alice and him. 
self. 

When Dick reached home some of 
the pride and pleasure of the evening 
had evaporated. From the street he 
saw a light in his apartment and in- 
stantly thought: “She’s waited up, poor 
old girl! What a rotter I’ve been!” 

He was sentimentally prepared for a 
reconciliation scene, but his apartment 
was quite dark. The light must have 
been on the floor above or below. His 
friendliness, thus betrayed, ran to the 
other extreme. He wished her to know 
how late he was. He contrived to make 
excusable, but unnecessary noises, bang- 
ing doors, stumbling over furniture, 
dropping things, glad that she was a 
light sleeper and bound to hear. 

She was at breakfast before he got 
to the dining room next morning, and 
when he entered she left him pointedly, 

Thus began a new, strange era in his 
life. At home he was treated by Esther 
as nonexistent. On the slightest pre- 
text she even managed to deny him 
sight of the baby, whose unfailing en- 
thusiasm for his “Da-dy” she could not 
or would not actually quench. Sun- 
days, when they went to her mother’s 
house for a formal midday dinner, 
were the only times they now ate to- 
gether. He went to his office regularly, 
attending conscientiously to the busi- 
ness of the firm for the full day, once 
the play was put on at night, as oc- 
curred a week after its opening. 

Luke appeared in no way to perceive 
the breach between his brother-in-law 
and Esther. He unfailingly asked after 
his sister’s health, undaunted by Dick's 
succinct: “I haven’t seen her this morn- 
ing.” But, when any mention of the 
theatrical world came up, any reference 
by casual visitors to Dick’s stage affilia- 
tions, Luke, when present, would 
change the subject instantly and ruth- 
lessly. According to his easy phi- 
losophy, he had only to ignore Dick's 
problem to extinguish it. 
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Dick took his meals downtown now 
and lived in a happy hunting ground of 
his own, The atmosphere of good fel- 
lowship and admiration which sur- 
rounded him from the moment he 
slipped through the dingy little stage 
door, warmed him like a hot bath on a 
cold day. The doorman had a ready 
smile for him, and every one in the 
company seemed honestly fond of him 
and grateful to him for what he had 
done for the play. 

And there was Alice Page. 

She had assumed an air of reserve 
in his presence, behind which he felt, 
rather than saw evidences of her love. 
She seemed to get joy from his propin- 
quity although she invariably steered 
her conversations with him close to the 
shallow shores of conventionality. 

So the weeks went on. Dick put off 
the end of his. day to the small hours 
of every morning, dreading the grim 
aspect of his beautiful home as one 
dreads the black entrance to one’s own 
tomb 

CHAPTER X. 

The Lusitania was sunk when the 
play had been running four weeks, and 
a fortnight after this horrible elucida 
tion of the glory of war, the doorman 
between the first and second acts 
brought a card to Dick’s dressing room. 

“Murray Vane,” read Dick with in- 
terest. “Why, show him in.” 

The quiet, self-contained Vane ap- 
peared, transformed by a _ neat-fitting 
khaki uniform of some Canadian de- 
tachment. Dick stared at him as if he 
were wearing fancy dress. 

“I’ve joined,” said Vane, flushing. 
“I feel it’s about time.” 

“Well, well!” breathed Dick. ‘You 
look swell, old man! Are you an offi- 
er?” Those were the innocent days 
when the man in mufti had not learned 
to tell at a glance 

“I hope to be. They’re rushing us 
through at the O. T. S. We’re to be 


sent over im a few wéeks. Goon dress- 
ing. Don’t lep me interrupt.” 

“T have no change this act,” answered 
Dick. “Do. you like the play?” 

“The play? Er—yes, of course. 
Very interesting. What I came round 
to see you about was—was——” He 
stroked his little mustache nervously. 
“Would you come out with me after 
the show? I’d—I’d like to have a quiet 
talk with you.” 

“Sure,” smiled Dick. 
a soldier. 
go, myself! 
try gets in.” 

“Yes—yes. Surely. 
ent. That is - 
and took his leave. 

This interview left an unpleasant im- 
pression upon Dick. He did not like 
to see “Murray Vane masquerading 
about in well-fitting khaki. It seemed 
flamboyant, indecent, like a grown man 
electing to play seriously at a child’s 
game. If Murray had shown some 
military spirit, some genuine hatred of 
the enemy, some proper patriotic fer-* 
vor, something gallant in place of apolo- 
getic, he might have got away with it, 
Murray was not, and constitutionally 
never could be; fighting mad. He had 
always been an avowed pacifist, op- 
posed to all forms of militarism. 

Dick was thinking of him as he stood 
in the wings waiting for his cue in the 
second act. Presently he looked up and 
saw that he was not alone. Alice Page 
stood beside him, putting on her gloves. 

“The house is. falling off a bit,” she 
said, as glancing up, she caught his 
eye. 

“Is it? It doesn’t look empty.” 

“Tt’s dressed well and there’s some 
paper. Anyway, I suppose we've only 
a few weeks before the really hot 
weather sets in, Do you realize the 
first of June is a week from next Tues- 
day.” 

“Did Watson say anything to you 
about closing?” 


“Anything for 
Gee, you make me want to 
But [ll wait tilkmy coun- 


You're differ- 
Murray stumbled 
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“No, but this isn’t a summer show, 
and we've already run six weeks.” 

“We're good for six more. He 
doesn’t need capacity houses to make 
money on this outfit. I’d be sorry to 
stop, though,” said Dick. 

“So would I,” she answered quickly. 
“But it’s been a great help to me, be- 
sides a pleasure. The publicity has 
meant a lot. I’ve had several offers, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes, dazzling—but you know they 
all are, at first.” 

“Has Watson said anything to you 
about the play he wants to put in re- 
hearsal in July?” 

“July? No. -Why?” 

“He spoke to me. I only wondered 
—— I'd sign up if you were going to.” 

A prolonged silence on the stage 
startled both of them into attention. 
Dick rushed to the entrance, feeling 
sure he had missed his cue. But the 
dialogue of the play recommenced 
without him. The pause had been oc- 


cupied with some business they had for- 
gotten. 
“T never knew lighting the samovar 


” 


took so long,” whispered Dick, as Alice 
came up. Then they continued to 
watch the action of the play, not daring 
to risk again what they thought had 
happened. 

Murray Vane called for Dick after 
the play and they started off for a near- 
by restaurant. Dick, who was aware 
of Murray’s feelings for Esther was 
sure Murray had arranged this meeting 
to-send her some message, probably not 
trusting himself to go to her in an 
emotional crisis of this kind. It must 
be confessed he dreaded the explanation 
which must follow the sending of such 
a message and kept turning the conver- 
sation into generalities every time it 
began to be important. 

But at last Murray crushed out a 
cigarette, pushed back his plate, and, 
without preface, plunged into what he 
had come to say. 


“Dick, I know you and Esther are” 
not—friendly,” he blurted out. . 

“Oh?” said Dick, taken aback, after ~ 
all. 

“Yes. 

I go——” 

‘Before you fight a world war to be 
a family peacemaker,” suggested Dick 
lightly. 

Murray flushed deeply. 

“T don’t know how you are going to 
take what I’m about to say,” he de- 
clared finally. “You know Esther too 
well to misunderstand, but—confessions 
of this sort are always hazardous. I've 
known Esther since she was a little kid 
of ten years old. You know, we sort 
of grew up together.” 

“And you speak as her elder brother, 
naturally,” interposed Dick, thickly 
veiling his sarcasm. 

“No,” answered Murray. 
just the point. I don’t.” 

“Qh,” answered Dick again, losing 
confidence in the power of his own de- 
termination not to take the situation to 
heart. 

“When she was sixteen I fell in love 
with her. I’ve been in love with her 
ever since.” 

“I’m sorry, old man. 
was it?” 

“What ?” 

“That I won her? You deserved her 
a thousand times more.” 

“Yes, I proposed to her—more than 
once. And each time I got turned 
down,” said Murray harshly. ‘Why 
try to conceal anything? I suppose 
I’m the sort women like so much they 
can’t love them.” 

“Were there others?” 
surprised. 

“No,” answered Murray with sup- 
pressed savagery. “Even after you 
married her I always—there—there 
couldn’t be others.” 

“You mean you were hoping I'd die.” 

“Frankly, yes.” 

“Oh!” Dick laughed. 


I want—I’d like—— Before 


“That's 


Whose fault 


asked Dick, 
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“Then I decided to die instead,” said 
Murray in a low voice. He took an- 
other cigarette and his hand trembled 
with tense emotion as he lit it. As is 
often the case, this gesture, more than 
the words, sank through Dick’s mind. 

So that was why Murray had discov- 
ered his patriotism! He watched him, 
frowning commiseratingly. 

Murray saw and misinterpreted the 
look. 

“| know,” he jerked out. “It’s con- 
sidered pretty rotten not to change your 
heart as you would your shirt when an- 
other fellow gets your girl. I couldn’t. 
I tried—damnably. There’s no phy- 
sical pain that can wipe out the memory 
of what I’ve been through. Well, what 
I wish to say is that my going is posi- 
tive proof—not that you need any— 
that—of course!—there was no 
response to—to all this at any time— 
from—from Esther.” 

“I understand,” said Dick calmly. 
Then he suddenly covered the other’s 
quivering hand with his. “Man,” he 


said, “does it help you to know that, 
as far as I am concerned, too, there has 


never been 
Esther ?” 
Murray drew away his hand swiftly. 
“That’s not true!” he said sharply. 
“Think it over,’’ answered Dick. 
“TI don’t believe it! No—and 
is so, then it is your own fault! 
gave you everything! 
all and gave nothing!” 
“Except my love,” corrected Dick. 
“That wasn’t love. Love lasts. I 
know.” 


any response from 


if it 
She 
You promised 


“You think it could survive cold con- 
tempt?” 

“Tt has survived worse. Besides, you 
know as well as I that you engendered 
that contempt, yourself. Dick, I had to 
see you and talk with you to-night. I— 
I’ve spoken with her lately. I’ve found 
out how unhappy she is. You’ve been 
It is not in my power to 
help her, but I determined I would try, 


to blame. 


somehow. I love her. ; 
happy if I know she can still be happy. 

You are the only one who. can assure © 
me of that.” $ 

Murray’s eyes were burning and his 
face was white and gaunt, the face of 
a man asking favors on his deathbed. 
Dick shivered a little, realizing for the 
first time the power of the other’s hope- 
lessness, depriving him of life in de- 
priving him of Esther. 

“You think 7 can do anything—for 
her?” he asked uncertainly. 

“You only. She gave up her freedom 
herself—to save you. It lies with you 
whether that sacrifice shall be crowned 
with success or blighted with failure,” 
answered Murray quietly. 

Dick struggled with and conquered a 
rebellious resentment against the pos- 
session of this overwhelming respon- 
sibility. 

“But—would she believe my prom- 
ises?” he asked at last, seeking refuge 
in his own unworthiness. 

“She would believe your actions. 
Give up this stage life for her, now, 
at once, and for all time.” 

Dick weighed the consequences of 
this renunciation. Once they had 
seemed so slight compared with what 
he had to gain, and if he did not know 
then, how could he explain to Murray 
now the significance of such self-im- 
molation? Besides, here was Murray 
giving up life itself. “If I only loved 
her still!” he cried in his heart, and 
was deeply ashamed. It seemed treach- 
ery to Murray, to manhood itself, to be 
capable of that cry. 

“Murray,” he said haltingly, “will 
you take my promise ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It won’t be much. It can’t be that 
I’ll make her happy. It has to be 
merely that I'll do everything she thinks 
I ought to do to make her so. Is that 
enough ?” 

“Yes, Dick.” 

Across the table they clasped hands, 





Dick, I can die — 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The next morning Dick stopped off 
at Watson’s office and broke the news 
to him that he was going to lose his 
leading man. Contrary to his expecta- 
tions, Watson bore up exceedingly well. 

“T suppose you'll give me a week to 
try to find some one to fill your part?” 
he asked calmly, puffing at his cigar 
with imperturbable enjoyment. 

“Sure,” said Dick, who had counted 
on allowing him two weeks. He felt 
like a martyr who is being indecently 
hurried to the stake. “I’m sorry, Joe,” 
he added, trying to convince himself 
that this coolness of Watson’s was 
pique. “I’ve decided to give up for 
good.” 

“T thought possibly you had had a 
bigger offer,” declared Watson without 
rancor. 

“Hardly. I'd have put it up to you 
No, I’m going to 


squarely if I had. 
quit for good.” 
“Well,” drawled Watson slowly, “I 


suppose it's only fair to your wife, after 
all.” 

Dick left the office in a daze. Was 
this the man who had urged him so 
vehemently to come back, who had 
plotted with such skill to get him? If 
Dick, instead of making the play a suc- 
eess for the manager, had ruined it, if 
he had been difficult to get on with, or 
selfish or extravagant, this conduct of 
Joe Watson’s would have been expli- 
cable. Murray Vane was not ac- 
quainted with Watson or Dick would 
have been inclined to think he had had 
a hand in the thing. 

The real reason for it all came to him 
after a short conversation with Alice in 
the wings during the same wait in the 
second act which had inspired the pre- 
vious evening’s talk. “Dick told Alice 
what had happened in Watson’s office 
She listened, taking great pains with 
the adjustment of her gloves. 

“And I was hoping,” she said with a 


wry smile, “that he was going to per- 
suade you to play the lead in that shaw 
he wants me for.” 

“I guess he’s had enough of me,” said 
Dick bitterly. 

She glanced at him swiftly. 

“Yes,” she said unexpectedly, “I 
guess he has.’”’ And she walked away 
and joined Hippy Garvin and Jimmy 
Bathurst. 

Light had come to Dick, 

“‘Tt’s only fair to your wife, after 
all,’”” he repeated to himself with a 
gasp. “The damned, nervy little 
hound!” 

He had given up flirting with Alice 
Page since that night when he had dis- 
covered it was in his power to hurt 
her through such a course. But their 
mutual friendliness was very obvious, 
and Jimmy Bathurst had once told him 
that Watson himself was sweet on 
Alice. So that was why he was so will- 
ing to get rid of a useful actor! 

And Alice! It was plain she was con- 
templating remaining under Watson’s 
management. In what status? It is 
true Bathurst had said she had loved 
Guitry. But it mightn’t be so hard to 
love Watson, too. Alice was—well, im- 
pressionable. Suddenly he saw it all 
with Esther’s pure eyes. It was wrong. 
He was a beast. Perhaps Murray had 
come in time really to save him. If 
Esther would only forgive him, and 
give him another chance. 

He now proceeded to idealize Esther 
as he had in the first years of their ac- 
quaintance. “And I’ve even blamed the 
failure of our marriage on her,” he 
mused. “What blindness! Could she 
do it all? And if she never loved me, 
that is no excuse for me. It is one 
more reason why I owe her everything. 
Particularly, I owe her the necessity of 
making her love me. It begins with re- 
spect. [ shall make her respect me 
yet.” 

He thought jealously for a moment 
of Murray and his magnificent exit. 
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She probably knew why Murray’s 
patriotism called him to war. It would 
be hard to make good under the glare 
of a deed so heroically foolish. But the 
fact that all odds were against him was 
a spur to Dick. 

Contrary to his habit for the last six 
weeks, he went right home after the 
play that night. He had been so long 
used now to being greeted by a dark 
and sleeping household that he was sur- 
prised to find a light in the drawing- 
room. He listened in the hall for the 
sound of voices and, hearing none, con- 
cluded that the light had been left burn- 
ing by mistake and crossed the threshold 
to put it out. 

From her usual chair under the rays 
of one of the lamps his wife stared 
across to him. Beside her was her sew- 
ing table, and in her lap some soft small 
garment, sheer and white, which cor- 
rectly associated itself in his mind with 
his baby son. They held each other’s 
eyes for a full minute and then pos- 
sessed by the same thought, glanced at 
the clock on the mantel. It was half 
past eleven. 

“lm early 
Dick. 

“Yes,” she said colorlessly, and be- 
gan to put away her sewing. He saw 
that his opportunity of speaking with 
her had come and was about to pass. 
Impulsively he stepped to the door and 
closed it. Into her impassive face crept 
the faintest indication of surprise. 

“Esther,” said Dick desperately, “I’m 
—I’m going to try again. Won’t you 
help me?” 

“Try? What?” she asked in her full 
organlike voice, which through all her 
trials had never once grown shrill or 
vurgarly loud. 

“I’m resigning from the company. 
Oh, Esther, with you to encourage me 
this time I shall really give up the 
Don’t desert me, dear.” 

She studied him a moment in silence. 
Her face was now in full light, and he 


to-night,” stammered 


Stage. 


could see the haggard lines which 
marred her great eyes and cut hollows © 


in the roundness of her cheeks and 
temples. He had caused her this devas- 
tating grief. He was overcome with 
pity and remorse, which he mistook for 
reawakened love. 

“Esther,” he gasped brokenly, “don’t 
look at me like that. I can’t bear it!” 

He lowered his head, shading his eyes 
with his hand. His emotion was sin- 
cere, yet in that moment he was aware 
that this was an effective pose, that this 
was a thrilling scene. He heard her 
rise and put her sewing on the table, 
She moved a step nearer and stopped. 

“What has happened?” she asked 
evenly at last. “Is the play closing, 
anyway ?” 

He could not blame her for her mis- 
trust. 

“No, it will go on if they can get 
some one to do Fedor—my part,” an- 
swered Dick humbly. 

“Then what has led you to this de- 
cision ?” 

He decided on telling the truth. 

“Murray Vane,” he - said, 
watched her. 

The marble quality of her face disap- 
peared for a moment, to return in- 
stantly, intensified. It could not be 
called flushing, but her face had grown 
alive and then instantly deadened 
again. She made no other response, 
and he went on. 

“You know he has enlisted in Can- 
ada?” 

“Yes.” 

“He called at the theater last night 
and we had a good-by supper together. 
He seemed—upset—that—that you and 
I Esther, you must know it—he’s 
in love with you! That’s why he’s go- 
ing away.” : 

Her eyes were lowered. She contin- 
ued to stand motionless, inscrutable, 
and silent, waiting. 

“IT promised him,” said Dick, “that 
I would try to make you happy.” 


and 
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“Happy ?” she murmured so low that 
he wondered if she had spoken or if 
he had merely imagined it. 

“Is it impossible, Esther ?” 

“It is unnecessary,” she said clearly, 
drawing herself up. 

“You really think that?’ asked Dick. 
“Wouldn’t it make you happy to know 
that on your account I had become a 
better man?” 

She smiled bitterly. Except for the 
deep sadness in her eyes that smile 
would have been cruel. 

“Give me another chance, dear,” he 
begged. “This time it’s different, you'll 
see.” He took her limp, cool hand and 
she did not draw it away. 

“I wonder,” she said quietly, but in 
her tone was no wonder. She showed 
clearly she had no illusion. 

“Say you will forgive me and that I 
may have another chance,” begged Dick. 

“I forgive you,” she repeated in a 
ritualistic monotone. “You shall have 
another chance.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her 
lips solemnly, as if at another wedding. 
She stood rigid, but obedient in his em- 
brace. 


CHAPTER NII. 


Days and weeks grew into months. 
The summer passed uneventfully except 
word at length came that Murray Vane 
was leaving, had arrived over there, and 


was now down the line. ‘These letters 
from Murray, short, impersonal, ad- 
dressed to Esther and Dick conjointly, 
had a monitory effect on the latter. 
Amiable, sentimental, and passionate 
lover of life that he was, he was the 
type to be most deeply impressed by 
the soldier’s courtship of death. He 
knew Esther felt differently about 
death. Once, to some one who in hor- 
-for pointed to the figures estimating the 
casualties among the Allies, she had 
answered serenely : “The soldiers of the 
Lord do not die, they enter into Ever- 
lasting Light.” 


Death meant that to her. The open-| 


ing of a door upon hope and happiness, 


She was a wonderful person. Again 
and again Dick told himself so, and 
with much humiliation and regret ad- 
mitted that it was as hard as ever to live 
on the same plane with her. If any- 
thing, it was harder after his plunge 
back into the life he loved and was so 
well fitted for. But he did not lose 
heart. According to all she believed 
and taught, the very struggle he put up 
was ennobling. Self-denial would 
strengthen and uplift him in the end. 
He hoped fervently that boredom was 
accounted affliction, but he could not 
help doubting it. She had never seemed 
bored even at her unhappiest. She 
could suffer, he knew, but he had never 
seen her yawn. 

So six months went by and the situ- 
ation did not improve. Dick’s restless- 
ness grew daily. He began to look 
thirstily into bars as he passed, he 
craved the stimulus of a drink to help 
him in his fight for virtue. He smiled 
grimly at the thought. Then he began 
a course of secret tippling, drinking on 
his way downtown in the morning. It 
did not satisfy him; he was too sea- 
soned a drinker for the little he took to 
have any effect but the sinister, secon- 
dary result of the clandestine exhibition 
to himself of his own weakness and 
deceit. He despised himself when he 
was not persevering in this course of 
undaunted defiance 

He began to think himself depraved. 
His wickedness revolted at the order 
she created—the smoothly running 
household where sensible and well-ap- 
pointed meals were always served on 
time, where the rooms showed studied 
beauty and invariable tidiness. Even 
little Mark had no power to disturb the 
morale of this ménage. He was swept 
into and molded by it. Never did 
Esther look more effective and beau- 
tiful than when she was with her child. 
Never did Dick’s suppressed dislike of 











her hover nearer the surface of his un- 
consciousness than at such times. She 
could not play with Mark without us- 
ing his amusement for some pedagogic 
or moralistic end. She was a gentle, 
but uncompromising  disciplinarian. 
Mark was often punished and under- 
stood the word. He was, generally 
speaking, a good child, but he had mo- 
ments of violent rebellion which Esther 
deplored and Dick welcomed as evi- 
dence of his son’s unbroken spirit and 
—although he did not know it—be- 
cause they gave him, too, vicariously, 
some emotion of relief. 

One day in early January Dick saw 
Alice Page’s name mentioned in the 
criticism of a new play. She was not 
with a Watson production nor was she 
starred; she was not even cast as the 
leading woman, although she had a part 
of some importance. She had made a 
step forward, but it was not the stride 
he had expected from her. 

He felt depressed by her failure to 
come to the front. He was not free 
from a sensation of guiltiness, yet it 
was ridiculous to think he had been to 
blame. The chances were that, at the 
last moment, Watson’s infatuation had 
cooled, but it wasn’t because of Dick. 
What had happened to stop her affair 
with Watson? He found himself 
thinking about her a good deal and was 
unexpectedly thrilled once by the sight 
of her photograph in a Sunday supple- 
ment. 

He tentatively suggested to Esther 
that they should go to a theater some 
evening. From all accounts Alice’s 
show was innocuous enough, but Esther 
refused in her unemphatic manner 
which denied all argument. This un- 
reasoning rejection gave him his first 
hint of how deep his dislike for her 
had grown. 

Shortly after this, he met Alice Page 
one day in the street. Both stopped 
with that startled expression with 
which two people whose thoughts have 
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not been far from each other unex- 
pectedly encounter. Both flushed a 
little. 

“This is nice!” he exclaimed. 
are you?” 

“Very well,” 
“You look fine.” 

“I’m all right. So you’ve been cap- 
tivating the critics again?” 

“They were nice, weren’t they?” 

“Do you deserve the praise?” 

“Come and see for yourself.” 

“T shall some night.” 

“Make it to-night. I'll have two seats 
put aside for you.” 

“Why, I—I can’t to-night,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Why not ?” 

“An engagement. 


“How 


she said formally. 


I'll let you know 


when.” 
They parted reluctantly after this un- 
satisfactory interview. To Dick it 


seemed an exhibition of his own slav- 
ery. Surely she must have seen behind 
his refusal of the tickets. Some demon 
in the back of his brain recalled to him 


constantly the word “uxorious.” 
That’s what he was. And out of fear, 
not love. 


Thus he taunted himself, and whien 
Sheldon, whom he had been on his way 
to see, invited him out to seal their 
interview with a cocktail, he did not 
hesitate to go. He did not stop at one 
cocktail and then he decided he could 
not go home until late lest Esther 
should perceive that he had been drink- 
ing. He phoned to her that business 
forced him to have dinner downtown, 
and dining alone, he was unable to 
withstand the opportunity of taking a 
great deal more liquor. 

Afterward, he felt more cheerful and 
surer of himself than he had been for 
years. He decided that, since he had 


to put off going home till so late he 
would make it later. 

He had a craving to go to Alice’s 
play, to find out if her acting had im- 
proved—to see her. 
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He refreshed himself generously be- 
tween the acts. He sat and stared at 
Alice, bored when she was not on the 
scene, only half cognizant of the action 
of the piece. After the intermission 
between the second and last act, he had 
a definite conviction that he had to 
speak to Alice, to tell her something 
he had meant to say to her that after- 
noon. He would go around back after 
the show to accomplish this. All 
through the last act he planned to him- 
self how the interview would begin. 
He vaguely wondered if he ought to 
kiss her. In that case it would be better 


to take her home and kiss her in the 
He didn’t 
She was 
Nothing good about her—just 


privacy of her own hallway. 
want to compromise the girl. 
a dear! 
kind. 

Applause caused him to start up con- 
fused. Had he been dozing? The cur- 
tain had come down on the last act. 
Odd, he hadn’t noticed it. Stupid play. 
No point to it at all. He followed the 
crowds out. He had time for another 
drink before he went round back to call 
for Alice. She had to get off her 
make-up and get dressed. 

Nhen he arrived at the stage door, 
down a dangerously circuitous alley— 
queer the fire department permitted 
this!—the doorkeeper told him that 
Miss Page had left. The man looked at 
him so strangely that Dick was sure he 
must have been intoxicated. An old 
man with white hair, too! Well, he 
couldn’t see Alice to-night, he thought, 
as he threaded his way out of the 
labyrnthine alley. 

“And why not?” came the question, 
while he tossed off his third whisky 
straight at a near-by bar. 
address.” 

Of course, she might have moved 
But he took a chance. He went to the 
apartment .to which he had once es- 
corted her home. It required over an 
hour to get there, as it had an elusive 
address and people were very 


“T know her 


stupid 


about directing him. One man even 


asked him if he lived there and offered ~ 


to go with him, but reneged when he 
learned it was not his own home. As 
if it made any difference! But, at last, 
he found the place and, after a slight 
fumbling over the letter boxes in the 
ill-lighted vestibule, he found her name, 
Page, and another card tucked in with 
it bearing the name of one Bertha 
Dodge. 

“Dammit!” he thought hazily. “Just 
my luck! She’s got company to-night. 
Well, now I’m here, I may as well go 
up.” 

He rang the bell hard several times 
and finally the automatic door clicked 
open and he stumbled up a hopelessly 
long, dark series of stairs, as crooked 
as the theater alley. He felt he was 
doomed to mount indefinitely, but quite 
suddenly he saw a bright light, and in 
the center of it stood a vision which 
looked something like Alice, but in- 
finitely softer and prettier, with untidy 
hair and a heavenly blue silk robe. 

“Who is it?’ demanded this celestial 
being in a frightened voice. 

“Alice. Is that you, Alice?” 

“Yes. Dick Creighton!” 

“Yes. It’s me—I. Dick. I’m a little 
late, but this is an awful hole to find. 
I came up because I knew you’d be up 
becattse you’ve got company.” 

“IT have no company. What do 
you want?’ she asked sternly. He 
wilted a bit under her tone and wanted 
to put her right. 

“Somebody told me you had com 
pany, Alice. Somebody must have lied 
about you then. And I hate a liar.” 

“Did you come up to tell me this?” 
she asked severely. 

“No—no Of not. It was 
important. First, I got to kiss you, 
though. Lemme come in.® It wouldn't 
be right to kiss you in the public hall.” 

“You're drunk,” she said accusingly. 

The words sent a freezing chill down 
his spine 


course 
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“Oh, no!” he protested anxiously. 
“l’m not. AmI? Am I, really, Alice? 
Oh, God, what'll my wife say?” 

He stood staring at her in horror, 
steadying himself against the door. He 
saw her face work curiously and then 
she burst out laughing. Her cruelty 
seemed the final disillusionment. He 
wanted to cry. He felt the childish sobs 
rising in his throat. 

“Don’t!” he begged. “It isn’t funny 
a bit. If I’m drunk, I can’t go home. 
It would kill her. Don’t you see it 
would kill her—dead ?” 

“Come in,” said Alice gravely, after 
a pause. “I’ll make you some strong 
coffee. That may help you.” 

He tripped and she put out her hand 
to help him. She was so near and 
looked so sweet and kind and merry 
that there was no resisting her. Be- 
sides, he had come to kiss her. He 
leaned over in her general direction 
and encountered, not her face, but her 
hand, as she gave him a sharp, stinging 
slap. She must have misunderstood 
him. But she would listen to no ex- 
planation and, after steering him to a 
pillowy couch in the front room, left 
him there, alone, throughout eternity. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


He woke up gradually to a small 
room lighted by a well-shaded lamp. 
He sat up painfully, his head throbbing, 


and looked around. He had been lying 
well covered by blankets and steamer 
rugs on a box couch which supported 
many cushions. On the table beside 
him, under the lamp, was a cup of 
coffee, grown cold in the wintry atmos- 
phere of the room and near it stood 
a pitcher of ice water and his own col- 
lar and tie. He reached greedily for 
the water and drank two glasses of it 
without stopping. He now recalled 
where he was—in Alice’s little parlor. 
His feet felt chilly against the cold 
floor. So she had even removed his 
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boots for his comfort! He thought 


this over in a muddled way and then ~~ 


rose and tried the door. It led to the 
hall. He fumbled at the handle of the 
next door. It was locked. 

“Alice!” he called, and knocked sev- 
eral times. 

“What do you want?” she asked 
finally. 

“You,” he said vaguely. 

“Very well,” she responded cheer- 
fully. ‘We'll talk it over in the morn- 
ing. Go back and finish out your sleep_ 
or you'll catch cold.” 

He turned away: obediently. It did 
not sound reasonable, but her voice was 
so full of wide-awake conviction and he 
felt so cloudy that he knew there was 
no chance for him in an argument. He 
tumbled back on his warm couch, and 
dropped off to sleep almost instantly. 

She woke him a bit after eight the 
next morning. She was no longer the 
pretty Alice of the night before, but the 
trig, efficient young woman of the re- 
hearsal days. In her crisp, white shirt- 
waist and with the neat apron over her 
good skirt, she looked a little like a 
trained nurse as she stood besid¢e him, 
a glass in her hand. 

“Well,” she asked brightly, “do you 
feel awful? I have something for you.” 

He drank the dose she handed him 
without demur. He could not meet her 
eyes. He was thinking of her hospital- 
ity to a disagreeable guest. 

“That used to fix Guitry up,” she 
said, receiving back the empty glass. 
“He was a horrible tank, poor dear! 
Lie back for a few minutes. I’m get- 
ting breakfast.” 

“Alice!” he exclaimed. Her refer- 
ence to Guitry had thawed him as she 
had intended it should. He reached out 
his hand and she puts hers in it, a warm, 
comradely clasp, while her eyes 
twinkled down on him with luminous 
cordiality. 

“Poor old Dick!” she said genially. 
“You’re in for a bad time, aren’t you? 
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Even I have to lecture you a bit. But 
not till you feel better.” She gave his 
hand a farewell squeeze, slipped hers 
out of his grasp, and left the room. 

After a while, he did feel better and 
rose, washed, and tidied his clothes and 
was able to join her without flinching, 
in the carefully selected little breakfast 
she had set out on the table in the front 
room. She threw him the look of a 
superior officer at inspection and de 
cided to begin her lecture. 

“It’s lucky for you,” said she, “that 
Bertha Cook is on the road. She would 
see nothing charitable nor innocent in 
your spending the night in our parlor. 
You'd have gone off to sleep in some 
doorway and been frozen to death or 
run in by a cop. Do you drink a lot or 
can’t you stand much ?”’ 

“Who, me? I could always lap up 
more than any one man would like to 
pay for,” said Dick proudly. “But I’m 
a bit out of practice. Lately I’ve been 
on the wagon—officially, anyway.” 

“This is the second time I’ve seen 
you lit up,” remarked Alice specula- 
tively. 

“Do you despise me for it?” He was 
puzzled at her tone. From her easy-go- 
ing treatment of the whole affair he had 
been inclined to think she was going to 
accept it as entirely humorous. 

“No. Let me know more about it. 
Guitry started with a good cause. But 
he was hopeless. I don’t think you are, 
are you? It isn’t inherited, or a regu- 
lar habit yet, is it?” 

“No. Only—I sometimes get bored. 
And—don’t laugh—I—I am kid enough 
sometimes—to do it—out of spite,” con- 
fessed Dick. 

“Spite. Against whom?” 

“My wife.” 

“Does she usually suffer from it as 
much as she did last night?” inquired 
Alice sarcastically. 

“Last night was different. I don’t 
usually go that far. I just secretly 
break the promise I made her never 


to touch the stuff. Pretty much of a- 
rotter, ain’t*1?”’ he looked deeply 
ashamed. “No honor, that’s bad 
enough—but no courage! 
am 1?” 

“Self-pity is always a good way to 
set things right,” interposed Alice scorn- 
fully. 

“Your tone tells me what you think 
of me.” 

“In this mood, yes. I can’t stand a 
crawling sinner. Buck up! Tell me, 
just what is wrong at home? Between 
you—and your wife?” 

“I’m wrong, Alice—all wrong.” 

“Quit your blowing.” She shook her 
head. “It’s not true. She was wrong 
the day she let you get that notion. 
What have you got to fight with if you 
haven’t your self-respect ?” 

“She can’t give me self-respect. Oh, 
Alice, you can’t understand. You once 
said yourself that we were of a differ- 
ent species—our kind and her. She’s 
good—good to the marrow.” 

“TI do understand,” answered 
with a little flash of temper. “I have a 
good sister—cruelly good. Her relax- 
ation is admiring herself for putting 
up with a world of evildoers.” She 
dismissed her with an angry shrug. 
“Oh, you’re to blame,” she added. “But 
not entirely. No one is. Come, tell me 
everything.” 

He was won by the friendly efficiency 
of her manner, which inspired him with 
a blind hope that she could somehow 
help him. Besides, he was far from 
reticent. Assured of a sympathetic lis- 
tener, he could go into details of his 
private life and feelings with unre- 
served simplicity. To Esther this 
characteristic had been an _ irritating 
proof that he had no “depth.” He had 
learned to suppress it, and now indul- 
gence in confession was double relief 

He told Alice how he had met and 
fallen in love with Esther. No woman 
could be what he supposed her. She 
had chosen him from a host of suitors, 


What good 


Alice 
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all more worthy than he was. There 
was, for example, Murray Vane, whom 
she seemed to favor most of all. 

“Murray Vane,” repeated Alice. 
“’ye heard of him somewhere.” But 
she could not remember where, and 
Dick went on. 

From the start, marriage had been a 
disappointment. Esther seemed inca- 
pable of anything so gross as ordinary 
human affection. When Mark was 
born he had expected motherhood to 
alter her, but she had come through the 
miracle as aloof and unapproachable as 
ever. Of course, as far as he himself 
was concerned, giving up stage life had 
been difficult, but he had liked Luke 
and business was interesting in its way. 

{f only there had been more—well, 
recreation. To Esther and her family 
everything that was not dull was sinful. 
Heavy family dinners where you ate 
too much, were commendable. Light 
suppers in a gay restaurant, even, when 
you took no wine, were reprehensible. 
[t was a depressing code. Once in a 
while he took liquor on the sly to help 
him along. 

“Don’t laugh at me,” he said in con- 
clusion.”” But the worst part, to me, is 
that it has killed my faith.” 

“In woman?” asked Alice gravely. 

“No—in myself. I loved her. I was 
sure | did. But love that can die like 
this isn’t any different from—anything 
else. I guess I’m not big enough for 
real love,” 

“Love can die! It 
starve or be smothered.” 
He shook his head. 
“No. There's Murray Vane. He 
tried to forget, after I married her, and 

he couldn’t.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“He’s gone to France, to be killed in 
the war, because of it. He told me 
before he left and made me promise to 
be good to her.” 

“Murray—France!”’ She knit her 
brows, perplexed, and then shook her 
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does. It 


can 
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head. “Well,” she said, “he probably 
still has his ideal of her—that’s why. 
The woman she is not.” 

“Oh, don’t!” 

“You still love her, then?” 

“No, but it seems blasphemous.” 

She laughed and lit a new cigarette. 

“For me to say it?” she asked, be- 
hind the smoke. 

“Alice!” He felt distressed. 

“T thought I loved Emerson Guitry 
for his weakness,” She said slowly, 
“just as you thought you loved your 
wife for her strength. I wanted to help 
him, but he proved too weak for me, 
just as—Esther—proved too strong for 
you. Only a lucky doubt, backed up 
by a still luckier burst of courage, saved 
me from marriage. I don’t know 
whether I need to tell you, or whether 
you have any right to know, but—well 
—Guitry—there never was any one be- 
fore—or after—Guitry.” 

It never occurred to him to doubt 
her. He was even a little ashamed 
that she had thought it necessary to 
make this clear to him, now that she 
had told him. 

“T still write to him and he to me, 
as a brother to a sister or mother and 
son,” she went on, “He’s in Europe— 
a war correspondent, you know. I got 
a letter from him yesterday. But that 
has nothing to do with your problem. 
Dick, you’ve got to make a break- 
away.” 

“You—you mean—a divorce?” asked 
Dick. He was appalled at the mere 
sound of the word, as no man could be 
unless it had acquired an enormous sig- 
nificance to him. 

“Separations are not square. But 
divorce isn’t necessary. I mean a 
spiritual declaration of independence. 
Get away first from your obsession of 
subserviance to her morality. You 
must follow your own God. It is 
wicked and cowardly to pervert your 
energies. Can’t you see where this is 
leading? Drinking on the sly! Two 
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vices in one. Unless you make a stand 
courageously, you are heading for ruin 
and taking your wife—yes, and your 
child—with you. Do you want to be- 
come a wreck like Guitry?” 

“But what can I do?” 

“First face the truth, then tell it.” 

“To—Esther? You mean—tell her 
I’ve been drinking?” 

“Tell her she must free you from all 
these ridiculous promises which you 
cannot possibly redeem. Don’t you see 
what is the trouble? You and she are 
living in a fake atmosphere. Why, 
promising that you’ll alter your nature 
is about as sensible as promising you 
will alter your features. You can direct 
your instincts, but if you attempt to 
strangle them, you will start a whole 
raft of unnatural and vicious ten- 
dencies. Oh, can’t you see? Tell her 


you cannot bury your talent or hide 
your light under a bushel. Don’t falter, 
Be a man!” 

he declared impetu- 


don’t procrastinate. 

“Tl go now,” 
ously, rising. 

“Do,” she begged earnestly. 

“Alice,” he said suddenly, “you are 
all—all ” He stopped. “All she is 
not,” was what he wanted to say, but 
he changed his mind, for in her clear 
eyes he saw that compliments at an- 
other’s expense were not to her taste. 
“Alice, did my giving up everything 
last spring hurt you?” he asked instead. 

“Materially? No.” 

“T thought you had a job with Wat- 
son.” 

“IT did. But we disagreed.” 

“He—he seemed to be so fond of 
you.” 

“Well—you see, I wasn’t so fond of 
him,” she replied directly. 

He looked at her intently, for the 
first time fully realizing her deep in- 
tegrity. She turned away from his 
scrutiny and, perhaps aware of his 
thoughts and wishing to temper them, 
went suddenly to the mantel and took 
from it a heavily postmarked envelope. 


“Here’s my letter from Guitry,” she = 
said ofthandedly, then stood with the — 
curiously alert expression of one to 
whom a lost memory has suddenly re- 
turned. “Murray Vane!” she _ ex- 
claimed irrelevantly and her teeth closed 
over her lower lip with a sharp, in- 
taken breath, while her delicate eye- 
brows knitted in distress. ‘ 

“What is the matter?” inquired Dick, 
disturbed by her expression. 

“Guitry wrote about him,” she said 
in a low voice, opening and unfolding 
the thin typewritten sheet of paper, her 
eyes downcast. “Was—was he a good 
friend of yours, too?” 

“Yes,” Dick’s heart skipped a beat. 
“What is it? Is—is—he dead?” he 
asked huskily. 

She held out the letter, then drew it 
away. Her face was white. Then she 
shook her head swiftly. 

“No—he’s not dead,” she answered, 
“Guitry writes here that he has given 
him a letter of introduction to me. He 
—he is being invalided home.” 

“He’s been wounded ?” Dick asked. 

She nodded. 

“Badly?” Dick shivered at her por- 
tentous laconicism. 

“Yes, very badly,’ 

“How—badly ?” 
form the words. 

“His eyes,” she said gently. 
nel. He is blind.” 

“God!” muttered Dick, stupefied with 
horror. ‘‘God!” 

Through his mind rioted Esther’s 
words of meretricious optimism. 

“The soldiers of the Lord do not die, 
They enter into Everlasting Light.” 


, 


she answered. 
He could scarcely 


“Shrap- 


CHAPTER XIV. 


All the way home Dick could think 
of nothing but the tragedy of Murray 
Vane—a tragedy so much more horrible 
than death. If living had been hard for 
the man with work to do and people to 
see and the whole bright earth to divert 
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him, what would it be now, shut up in 
the dark where he must, perforce con- 
centrate on his own unhappiness. 

He found Esther in the library, writ- 
ing a letter. She looked up as he en- 
fered, and her blue eyes darkened and 
a faint color stole up her neck as the 
only tokens of her surprise in seeing 
him. She waited, without questioning 
him, for his explanation of his absence. 

“Esther,” he said, mastering an almost 
uncontrollable nervousness, now that 


he was face to face with her, “I’ve come’ 


to tell you that we’re both making a big 
mistake.” 

“Mistake?” her voice was low and 
sweet. He had once thought that this 
betokened hidden softness in her nature. 
He knew now it was merely part of the 
estheticism of her philosophy, cere- 
monial music in an empty church. This 
thought spurred him on. He spoke 
firmly. 

“Yes,” he said. “Mine was in think- 
ing I could make you love me. Yours 
was.in thinking you could make me fol 
low your moral code.” 

“My moral code? Don’t you mean 
God’s?” asked Esther, seeing no pre 
sumption in her question. 

“How do I know it is God’s?” he re- 
manded. 

She stared at him. He saw some- 
thing in her expression that told him 
that they were receding further from 
each other every wen | and that he 
did not care. Then, for the first time, 
he tasted that freedom which he.sought. 
He had shaken off his bondage because 
he did not care. 

“How do I know it is God’s?” he re- 
peated defiantly. 

“Have you lost your conscience? 
Does no inner voice tell you what is 
tight and what is wrong?” she asked 
quietly, with burning eyes, her self-as- 
surance unshaken, 

“My inner voice tells me something 
is right to-day and wrong to-morrow,” 
answered Dick. 


“Right is right—always.” 

“T wonder.” 

“What has come over you?” 

“I have recovered myself wholly, I 
am no longer yours, Esther. You 


could have kept me, molded me, made 
me some one quite different, if you 
Sut you lost me by your™ 


had loved me. 
indifference.” 

“Lost you?” 

“Esther, will you divorce me?” 

She pressed her lips together tightly 
a moment, 

“Are you mad ?” she asked at last. 

“No. I have grown sane.. I am not 
the man you married. Can you honor- 
ably go on living with me?” 

“You know I do not sanction 
divorce,” she said coldly, evidently con- 
vinced of her seriousness. 

“Let us separate then.” 

For a time she remained deadly si- ~ 
lent, her hands crushed together in her 
lap. Her eyes were lowered. He won- 
dered what her thoughts were. 

“Richard,” she asked at last, using a 
formality she reserved only for extreme 
moments, “have I given up all to you 
in vain?” 

“That is what I am trying to pre- 
vent,” answered Dick gently. “It is 
for your happiness as much as mine 
that we must correct our mistake.” 

“Oh—how can you feel that earthly 
happiness is paramount? What is it 
compared with heavenly peace and joy? 
We are here for a moment and there 
for all time!” 

“What sort of heaven is that which 
demands that we be miserable on earth 
so that we may appreciate it more when 
we die—that it may shine by compari- 
son with what we’ve been through?” 
demanded Dick scornfully 

“You .will be punished for 
blasphemy,” said Esther sternly 

“Punished?” repeated Dick. “What 
blasphemy was Murray Vane guilty of, 
I wonder? Was it the sin against 


that 
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nature? Ingratitude for the gift of life 
and love?” 

“What do you mean? What has hap- 
pened to him?” Her white face was 
luminously expectant. It seemed to 
Dick that she was joyfully anticipating 
news of Murray’s death, of his en- 
trance into her chill heaven. 

“Oh, he’s not dead!” he said bitterly, 
stung by her expression. “And the 
door of his exit has been shut in his 
face.” 

“He—he has been 
asked quietly. 

“He has been 
Dick brutally. 

She rose from her desk, a faint, 
Strange smile on her face, her eyes fixed 
and unseeing. She made a _ futile, 
unfinished gesture toward Dick, opened 
her lips as if to say something, and 
then pitched forward and lay out- 
stretched at his feet. 

For an instant he could not realize 
what had happened. So perfect had 
been her self-control that it was hard 
to believe that the news could have af- 
fected her thus. When he raised her 
head he thought for a moment that she 
was dead. She could not be brought to, 
so a doctor was summoned. He looked 
grave and declared that she must have 
been living under sustained nervous 
tension for months. 

“But she’s not that sort,” protested 
Dick wonderingly. 

“What do we know of one another’s 
sensibilities?” asked the doctor. 

During the next day or two Dick was 
to see the force of this suggestive ques- 
tion. Once, when he went into her 
room, she welcomed him with a smile 
so sane and a look so kind and clear 
that he was sure she was fully con- 
scious. But, when she spoke, it was 
the second Esther, the self she had so 
long immolated and denied, who at this 
moment of her defenselessness betrayed 
her. 

“Dearest—dearest,” 


wounded?” she 


blinded,” answered 


she murmured, 


her rich voice sweet with deepest ten. © 
derness. “He told me a lie, my darling 
—a cruel, wicked lie. He told me— 
you were blind.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Esther was physically strong and 
made an unusually rapid and complete 
recovery. A month or two after her 
breakdown she was herself again, as 
serene and dignified as ever, with her 
cold, gentle smile and tranquilly grace- 
ful manner, 

Dick watched her, appalled and ad- 
miring. For the first time in his life 
he was able to pity her. What would 
have repelled another husband drew 
him spiritually nearer to her, although 
he recognized it must forever divide 
them, She had, of course, no knowl- 
edge of her self-revelation in delirium. 
He wondered whether it was not his 
duty to let her know of it. It seemed 
dishonest to him to appear unaware of 
her true state. 

One night, when they were dining at 
Luke’s, Mrs. Luke, whose only chan¢e 
to obtain even temporary prestige was 
as a news dispenser, brought into the 
conversation the name of Murray Vane. 

“He’s blind, you know, poor fellow! 
They’ve sent him back, and his people 
went up to a Canadian hospital and 
brought him home. He’s in New York 
now, I believe.. I suppose some one of 
us ought to call on him.” 

There was scarcely any change on 
Esther’s face as she listened, and Dick 
was thrilled by her marvelous self-con- 
trol. 

That night, as they bade good night 
to each other at her door, he drew her 
close to him and searched her face, 
keenly and kindly. 

“Esther,” he said impulsively, “I 
know all about Murray.” 

“What do you know?” she asked 
steadily. 

“That you love him.” 
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She tried to free herself, and her 
face took on a hunted look which some- 
how rendered it younger. 

“Esther—trust me! There must be 
something—something we can do!” he 
exclaimed. 

“No—no!” she gasped. “This is 
wicked. We must not talk of such 
things—nor think ” — Again 
tried to get away, but he held 
tighter. 

“We must think. 
on,” he declared. 

“Dick!” she cried, horrified. 
you doubt me?” 

“Dear child, no. Neither 
blame. Nor Murray either. 
the better for it. 
each other free.” 

“No, it can’t be! Things can’t be 
changed now,” she replied quickly. 

He let her go, and she turned from 
him and entered her room. He stood 
looking at the closed door. An idea 
which had hovered, half formed in, 
the back of his mind now came fully 
before him. 


she 
her 


This cannot go 


“Do 


doubt or 
[ love you 
Esther, let us set 


“Am I no match for Murray \ ine?” 
he muttered. 


He went directly to Alice for help. 
She had got Guitry his assignment and 
seemed to know about these things. 
She received him cordially, although 
with some surprise. They had not seen 
each other since the night he had spent 
in her parlor. She looked alert and in- 
terested as she served him with 
realizing he had some reason for com 
ing and wondering what it could be. 

He did not know how to begin. He 
was anxious to keep the object of his 
plan a secret, and he suspected that this 
would be impossible when he had the 
astute and friendly Alice to deal with. 

“Have you seen Murray Vane yet?” 
he inquired at last. : 

“No,” 


tea, 


she answered. 
“Well, ever since he came back, I’ve 
felt differently about this war,” said 


Dick, stirring his tea without looking 
up. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I want to get in myself. Do you 
know anything about the Canadian Fly- 
ing Corps?” 

She did not answer instantly, regard- 
ing him with narrowed eyes. 

“Why do you want to enlist?” she 
asked at length. “Is it—because of 
Esther ?” 

He flushed and dropped his spoon, 

“Why—er—I— Esther?” he 
stammered. 

“Did you have a talk with her? 
Have you come to an understanding? 
Be frank with me, Dick. Remember, I 
know a lot about you—too much for 
you to try to stall. What is sending you 
to war? Come—tell me.” 

He looked at her uncertainly and 
looked away, putting his teacup un- 
steadily on the table. She laid her slim, 
cool hand over his and waited. 

“Tt’s—it’s the only way, Alice.” 

“It cannot be. This is no real solu- 
tion. Death—cannot bring you free- 
dom, you know.” 

“Nothing but—death—can 
freedom to Esther.” 

“But not want it. 
did, she would pay for it.” 

“You do not know. I only found 
out lately. She does want it.” 

“She has let you know she wants to 
be rid of you, and yet will not take the 
logical way—divorce!” 

He saw then that he would have to 
tell her all. It was a relief now as al- 
ways to unburden his heart, and she, 
more than any one in the world, seemed 
to understand him, 

Her face was pale and her lips set 
when he finished his story. But, con- 
trary to his expectations, she did not 
dissuade him from his purpose. She 
gave him an impressive-sounding ad- 
dress in Canada, to write to, and asked 
for a carbon copy of his application and 
his home address. 


bring 


she does 


If she 
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“In case I hear anything at this end,” 
she explained vaguely. 

He put himself entirely in her hands, 
surrendering to the inevitable. 

When he was about to leave her, she 
suddenly threw her arms about him. 

“My dear, darling, silly, brave, idiotic 
old Dick!” she exclaimed with a catch 
in her voice. 

For a moment he clung to her in 
blind panic, and what he was about to 
do appeared before him in all its 
grotesque horror and extravagance and 
his heart turned to water. 

“No—Alice,” he whispered with an 
effort, “let me go.” 

She drew his face down and kissed 
him once, then released herself and 
pushed him away, her eyes and cheeks 
wet with the flowing tears. 

“Good by, dear,” she said, “I’ll do all 
I can for you.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Dick wrote his application through a 
public stenographer’s office that eve- 
ning, and sent the carbon copy back to 


Alice. She received it at breakfast 
next morning and read it through with 
approval. 

“Not a chance!” she thought. “Dear 
old Dick! Does he think England is 
conducting a Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions for the United States and calling 
it a European War?” 

She had written and posted a letter 
to Murray Vane the night before, ask- 
ing him to visit her so that she might 
get direct and uncensored news from 
Emerson Guitry. She felt sure that 
he would give her an interview and laid 
her plans accordingly, without delay. 
She dressed herself with great care and, 
taking with her Dick’s application and 
the address he had given her, proceeded 
to make use of the latter. 

Esther, not recognizing the name on 
the card and taking her maid’s word 
for it that it was a lady calling, went 


into the drawing-room wondering a” 
little at this early visit from a stranger, — 
She expected it to turn out to be a 
clever book agent, but saw at once that 
Alice’s alert, curious eyes were not 
those of a disinterested saleswoman. 

Alice wasted no time on a prologue, 

“Mrs. Creighton,” she began at once, 
“do you know that your husband has 
applied for a commission in_ the 
Canadian Flying Corps?” 

It was an entirely unexpected ques- 
tion. Esther, stunned, drew herself up 
and for the moment did not speak, giv- 
ing herself time to collect and master 
her thoughts. : 

“No,” she answered at length in her 
placid, flutelike voice. “How do you 
happen to know of something of which 
his wife is in ignorance?” 

“He was told I knew how to go about 
getting such things and came to me for 
help,” answered Alice, and drew out of 
her bag the copy of Dick’s letter to the 
war office. “Here is proof that I speak 
the truth.” 

Esther accepted it and read it through 
carefully, without comment. 

“Who are you?” she asked, when she 
had finished, looking up with rather in- 
sulting disinterestedness. 

“An actress who was in the company 
with him last spring,” replied Alice 
promptly. 

“Why have_you come here to tell me 
of this?” 

“Partly out of gratitude to Dick for 
helping me to some little success in my 
profession.” 

Esther raised her brows slightly at 
the familiar use of her husband’s Chris- 
tian name. 

“Did—did he ask you to—break this 
news to me?” 

“On the contrary, he wishes to keep 
it secret.” 

“And you deem it gratitude to go 
against his wishes ?” 

Alice stared at her a moment, frown- 
ing, and trying to fathom what could be 
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hidden behind such incredible callous- 
ness. 

“Jt is usually considered a favor to 
a man to endeavor to save his life,” she 
said clearly. 

“You think letting me know of his 
intention to enlist is equivalent to sav- 
ing his life?” imquired Esther conver- 
sationally, 

“1 do not know you well enough to 
answer that question,” said Alice 
quietly. “I am merely acquainting his 
wife of his intention of freeing her 
from ah unhappy marriage by commit- 
ting suicide.” 

A slight flush 
Esther’s fair skin. 

“You are doing no such thing,’ she 
declared, somewhat more animatedly. 

“Think it over carefully. You see, 
he has chosen the surest possible way. 
He wishes to avoid the blunder made 
by Murray Vane.” 

Esther’s flush deepened, then disap 
peared suddenly. Her blue eyes glit- 
tered darkly, like sapphires. 

“How dare you speak to me like 
this?’ she demanded deliberately. 

“How dare you pretend to misunder 
stand me?” retorted Alice intrepidly. 

“How can 1 prevent my husband go- 
ing to war?” 

“You deserve to be answered can- 
didly for your stupidity. You know 
well you can save your husband’s life 
by divorcing him.” 

“There is no such thing as divorce.” 

“That is not so.” 

“T do not sanction it.” 

“You prefer to sanction murder ?” 

“That is an unfounded and ridiculous 
inference.” 

“Is it? I think not. As surely as 
you permit him to have himself killed, 
under no matter what circumstances or 
pretext—now that you know of his tn- 
tention in full time to prevent it, as it is 
in your power alone to prevent it—you 
are accessory to his murder. Your 
guilt is because of il 


spread itself over 


the blacker 


cowardice in forcing some innocent 
agent to do your work of destruction.” 

Esther’s hands began to tremble and 
she crushed them together to still them. 

“I shall forbid him to go,” she said. 
harshly. 

“You know he will not obey you,” 

“What right have you to come here 
and interfere like this!” cried Esther in 
a shaken voice, 

“The right to awaken you to a sense 
of sin,” replied Alice. 

“1? Sin!” gasped Esther, astounded. 

“And capping your sins with 
blasphemy—biaming God for the lives 
you have blighted, the anguish you have . 
sown, the eyes you have quenched, the 
human sacrifice you are about to de- 
mand! All the while you have lied in 
your soul to your soul—seeking your 
own advantage, greedily demanding 
that your gain be eternal, your profit in- 
finite—in heaven!” 

“T shall not listen to you any longer.” 

“And will you do nothing to right 
the wrongs you have done?” 

“T have done no wrong.” 

“You will let Dick go to his death 
for you?” 

“You are lying to me, 
intention of going! 
threat—blackmail ! 


He has no 
This is absurd—a 
You want Dick 


free—for some purpose of your own. 
Perhaps so that you may marry him. 


You are in love with him. 
it if you can!” 

“IT do not deny it,” 
strange smile. 

“There, you see! You have cooked 
this up between you! You have 
schemed to threaten me, to frighten me 
like this!” It was a new Esther who 
spoke, wildly, hysterically, with fre- 
quent and unrestrained gestures, and 
shrill overtones in her voice. “It is all 
untrue! It is a vile plot! He is not 
This letter was 


Come, deny 


said Alice with a 


dreaming of going. 
never sent!” 
“| wish he knew he loved me, as you 


sume he does,” said Alice gently. 
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“As for that letter, you are right—it is 
a fraud, but he does not know it. I 
gave him a false address to gain time 
to do what I have done, apparently in 
vain—to approach you and get your aid 
in preventing this tragedy. He cannot 
be taken in the aviation, he is too old. 
But when he finds out, he will try other 
branches of the service. He is deter- 
mined to use the one way out that you 
have left open to him. After what you 
have done to Murray Vane, he feels he 
has got to die so that you may make 
reparation—since you do not sanction 
divorce.” Alice spoke with a madden- 
ingly soft reasonableness. Esther, un- 
able to bear any more, indicated the 
door with a violently outthrust arm. 

“Leave my house!” she cried in a 
strangled voice. 

“Yes,” said Alice calmly. “I sup- 
pose I have done all I can. It was 
more than I expected to accomplish.” 
She turned in the doorway. “At least,” 
she declared with satisfaction, “I have 
That sig- 


made you lose your temper. 
nals the approach of doubt.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A few days later, word came from 
Murray Vane that he was not going 
out at all at present, but that he would 
be glad of a visit from Alice, as the 
friend of one who had been kind to him 
abroad. Alice phoned instantly and 
made the date for that afternoon, wish- 
ing to lose no time. 

“He'll think I’m precious anxious for 
news of Em,” she mused with a little 
laugh, “until I see him.” 

So it proved. He was disconcerted 
when he tried to tell her about Guitry 
and had her steer him off abruptly. 
The sight of him made all dissimulation 
on her part impossible, as he 
shriveled, helpless, and hideously 
scarred, in his big chair. She shud- 
dered at the thought of Dick, so anx- 
ious to throw himself into the insentient 


sat, 


machine which so horribly mangled and 
destroyed its victims. 

“Let Guitry go for the present,” she 
said impulsively. “I’ve come about 
something more important. Do you 
know .that Dick Creighton intends to 
enlist as you did?” 

“I hope the poor boob has better 
luck,” said Murray enigmatically. 

“Do you know why he wants to go?” 

“Why?” 

“He’s found out that his wife is in 
love with another man and he wants to 
set her free.” 

“Tell him from me,” said Murray, 
apathetically, “he’s taking a hell of a 
chance.” His nonchalance upset her 
for a moment, but she suddenly saw a 
convulsive tightening of his fingers on 
the cane in his grasp, and this encour- 
aged her. 

“There is a surer, saner, and more 
logical way of freeing your wife,” she 
suggested impersonally. “Isn’t there?” 

“She would never divorce him,” he 
said quickly, and recovered himself 
swiftly with a pitiable stammer.” That 
is—I mean—doesn’t she—his wife—be- 
lieve in divorce?” 

“You know that you have told me 
nothing that was not clear to me all 
along. It is because I understand how 
things are that I have come to you for 
help. We must save Dick! I have al- 
ready been to Mrs. Creighton. I don't 
know whether I was able to open her 
eyes at all, but I spoke to her very 
plainly and said more than any one but 
a perfect stranger could have said to 
her. It is up to you now, out of sheer 
humanity, to follow up what I have 
done.” And she told him the whole of 
the interview. 

His dull, inert manner, his air of 
patiently waiting in complete hopeless- 
ness for the passing of time which could 
bring him nothing, gradually vanished. 
She saw the kindling of his poor, 
broken body, the reawakening of life in 
a corpse. 
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“Ah—if I could! If I only could!” 
he almost sobbed at last. She won- 
dered, quivering, what woman who had 
ever loved him could withstand that 
cry. 

Dick came to see Alice a few days 
later, looking dazed and uncertain. He 
had two letters in his hand. One was 
his own offer to serve in the aviation, 
with a note on the envelope from the 
post office to the effect that the party 
addressed could not be found. The 
other was from Esther. 

“She has gone away suddenly,” he 
explained. “She has acted so strangely 
lately. For over a week she has been 
unlike herself. I thought she was going 
to be ill again, but when I suggested 
that she go away somewhere to rest, 
she absolutely refused to. She was ir- 
ritable. That does not sound strange 
to you, but to those who know Esther, 
to find her irritable is something— 
phenomenal. Then, all of a sudden, she 
just—flew. Something must have hap- 
pened that decided her yesterday after- 
noon. I think I can guess what it was 
—but it seems so strange—so unlikely. 
Mary—that’s the maid—said a man had 
been to see her—a blind gentleman. It 
must have been Murray, of course. 
But—— Well, last night when I got 
home from work I found this note from 
her. And she and Mark were gone.” 

“Read it to me,” said Alice, betraying 
no astonishment. 

“Ves, I intend to. But, tell me, Alice, 
do you think it could have been Murray 
Vane that—that inspired it?” 

“Read it first,” she smiled. 

“Dear Dick: 


Gre ennhe Id. 


I’ve taken Mark with me to 


“That’s her aunt’s place. The old 
lady lives there all alone and we have 
a standing invitation to go up there at 
a moment's notice,” explained Dick. 

“I see,” said Alice. 

“] do not know how or what to write to 
The whole world scems to have col- 

Not only earth, but heaven. I feel 


“Go on.” 


you 
lapsed. 
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that some horrible punishment will fall upon 
me for this doubt which I cannot shake off, 
of all I have held right and good. Life has 
been so simple till now, following blindly in 
God’s ways——” 

“Life is simple also to the amceeba and- 
the wolf, following blindly in God’s 
ways,” murmured Alice. 


“How then can I throw off divine guidance 
so easily? I think this is a temptation, that 
evil seems good, that Satan is disguised as an 
angel of the Lord. 

“Oh, what shall I do? They tell me I 
shall be conniving at your murder if I let 
you go to war. Was it I, really, and not 
God, who crushed and wasted Murray Vane? 

“Dick, I have decided upon the form of 
divorce. I do not believe in it. ‘What God 
hath joined But I cannot let you kill 
yourself, and if I am responsible for Mur- 
ray’s blindness, I must make it up to him, 
even though in doing so my soul be damned 
forever.” 

“Self-sacrifice again,” thought Alice, 
but this time she said nothing aloud. 

Dick was looking up at her, his wide, 
blue eyes swimming with emotion. 

“That is Esther,” he said thought- 
fully, folding her letter. 

“Yes, that is Esther,” she answered 
briskly. “And this is Alice. Watson is 
putting on another artistic venture— 
the spring works like that in his blood. 
He wants you. Are you game?” 

“Watson? How do you know?” 

“T made it up with him.” 

“ Alice—you—didn’t 

“Sell myself? Not even for you, 
Dicky. I merely overlooked the past. 
We're friends. You see, he’s got an- 
other girl.” 

“Alice, how did you know Esther 
was going to act like this? How did 
you know I was going to be free? 
What made you get this part for me 
while I was trying to enlist?” 

“It’s a long story,” she answered. 

“Some day will you tell it to me?” 
he demanded, taking her hand. Her 
kind eyes met his frankly. 

“Some day,” she said tenderly. “In 
fact—whenever you ask me, Dicky.” — 


” 
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AMES OLIVER, manager of the 
Broadway success, “Too Much 
Love” now in its first road season 

out to the Coast, was a lonely man by 
reason of shyness of his temperament 
and the exigencies of his position 
Years with touring companies had 
taught him not to be too intimate with 
the people behind the curtain, so he 
never went back to pay salaries or [ix 
the call without assuming the mana 
gerial frown, a fair imitation of the 
great Gobstein, their almighty manager 
away back in New York. 

In the company car he _ usually 
smoked by himself, though civilly 
courteous to unnecessary questions and 
pretending to sleep when the comedian 
relieved the long jump with imitations 
in the aisle, or the leading lady shifted 
her voice in jazz or hymn-book jubila- 
tions, according to her mood and the 
quality of the diner. This attitude had 
been easy because there had been some 
lost nights and the company’s protest 
had met with his cold “No play, no 
pay,” and their complaint to the office 
had encountered Gobstein’s “Take it up 
with Mr. Oliver.” the com- 
pany was distant and defiant to him. 

The leading man turned his back 
on him, the leading lady ignored him 
by humming “Elijah” behind his seat 
on a five-o’clock jump, the elderly char- 
atter woman, always the storm center 
of every company, 


Hence, 


delivered fiery 
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harangues in whispers whenever he was 
within earshot, and, consequently, the 
common discontent resulted in a very 
bad performance in Salt Lake City, and 
a clever roast from the famous and 
feared critic of the Deseret News 

Mr. Oliver, to whom that widely 
read notice meant loss of business, or- 
dered his stage manager, Yeats, to call 
a rehearsal, and next morning the in- 
dignant troopers, instead of visiting the 
Temple grounds and hearing the taber- 
nacle organ recital, had to submit to a 
grueling lines, situations, and 
“business” they had grown stale to, while 
Mr. Oliver sat smoking out front. To 
the exasperated players his glowing 
cigar, a red eye in the vast auditorium, 
made the theater full of malevolence. 

Yeats sat on a chair under the first 
border light explaining, cajoling, bully- 


ing, 


over 


browbeating, pleading, and_per- 
ling to the needs and 
moods of the thirty people he had to 
handle, reining in his temper, but allow- 
ing its presence to be felt, taking ad- 
vantage of every vanity, playing jeal- 
ousy, molding his rebellious material 
that was not material, but all-too-human 
men and women, back into the rigid 
mechanism they had been drilled into 
by the New York director and from 
which they had become loosened by 
long travel, incommodious theaters, and 
their innate contempt for all audiences 


Y 
{> 


suading, accor 
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Satisfied that Yeats was effective, 
Mr. Oliver came out of the theater to 
take exhilarating breaths of Utah air, 
blown off the snow peaks blocking the 
vistas of the poplar-lined streets. A 
little friendly puppy ran up to play 
round his ankles. 

It was some kind of black-and-tan 
mongrel with a humble tail and an in- 
gratiating paw, and it appealed to the 
somewhat embittered manager’s latent 
tenderness. He patted its head, know- 
ing he could do that to a dog without 
spoiling that head. The puppy fol- 
lowed him round to his hotel. He 
waved him away and went up to his 
room to read his agents’ advices, and 
cut out that damaging notice and for- 
ward it to the office, as was his duty. 

It would probably mean a letter from 
Gobstein, inquiring if the critic had his 
full complement of seats, if the com- 
pany had been kept to the scratch, or 
if the newspaper had any political bias 
against the Gobstein management or 
the local management. Mr. Gobstein 
would have to be reminded that the 
Deseret News was the Mormon paper, 
that they were playing the Mormon 
house, and that the notice was well de- 
served and the fault of the company 
and therefore the fault of its manager. 

When Mr. Oliver came out of the 
theater that night, the puppy was wait- 
ing for him and leaped up on the trolley 
beside him, and, to save him frow being 
trampled on, he had to lift the little 
fellow up to his lap, where he crawled 
under his coat and feil asleep. 

They had a sleeper jump through 
Idaho, and Mr. Oliver had to display his 
transportation, shepherd his company 
on board, submit to the delay of the 
character woman, knowing that she 
dawdled on purpose to annoy him, and 
look after his own grip, with the em- 
barrassment of that warm body, hind 
legs down, in his inside pocket. He 
could not let the little animal go. It 
was the only friendly feeling he had 


given way to on the long tour from the 
East, the only time he had dared to be 
human, and he told of his infatuation 
to Yeats. 

“Sure, bring him along,’ 
the lover of emergencies. 

“But the conductor won’t stand for 
him.” 

“I know how.” 

The company was climbing into the 
car, but by the time the conductor came 
around Yeats had the puppy covered 
up with his overcoat on the seat of the 
smoking compartment. 

In a few days that puppy was as 
thoroughly professional as any hobo at 
stealing his passage. He learned to 
sneak away from men in blue caps and 
brass buttons; he would lie still under 
Mr. Oliver’s overcoat when a skeptical 
conductor disputed over the number of 
people in the car; he went straight to 
the theater on arrival, where he lived 
in Yeats’ dressing room, 

He grew fat and was no longer 
pathetic, but frisky and friendly. The 
comedian christened him “Voila” from 
a catchword in the play. The company 
petted him, and so he became somewhat 
of a bond of friendliness between Mr, 
Oliver and his discontented troupers— 
for you cannot turn your back on a man 
after patting his dog. 

In Portland, just before Christmas, 
Mr. Oliver walked around the stores to 
buy a grip for Voila. On the last trip, 
his little companion, becoming perhaps 
a little stale in his performance, like 
the other actors, had ventured out at a 
depot to sniff the air of the Cascade 
Mountains; a conductor had caught 
him and put him in the baggage car, 
and so, when the company arrived at 
Portland, Voila was taken out whim- 
pering and almost frozen. 

Mr. Oliver, who had grown very 
much attached to the little fellow, was 
determined that this would not happen 
again. Voila would travel in one of 
those little grips with ventilated sides 


, 


said Yeats, 
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in which vaudeville ladies carry their 


Portland was dressed for Christmas, 
every lamp-post was swathed with pine 
boughs, the streets were packed with 
outsiders, the hotels were full, with cots 
in corridors, and the snowy summit of 
Mt. Hood gleamed above the mists like 
a Santa Claus. 

Mr. Oliver was feeling very lonely. 
Every box office for the last week had 
been packed with holiday mail for the 
company, with little for him. He re- 
ceived and gave few presents. He 
would deposit in the mail boxes formal 
cards to all of the members of the com- 
pany, so he determined that Voila, too, 
should have a warm-lined puppy Pull- 
man all to himself for his Christmas 
present. 

All his submerged sentiment, crusted 
over by years of grinding out dollars 
for Gobstein, came to the surface as he 
lifted Voila in and out of the various 
kinds of bags shown him by the sales- 
man. He lingered over one beautiful 
little traveling kennel with wicker air 
holes, and lifted it with Voila inside. 
Its price was twenty-five dollars, and he 
had withdrawn the money to pay for it 
when he hesitated, for Voila did not 
seem quite satisfied when he leaped out 
of the bag. 

Mr. Oliver decided to try another 
store. He saw no reason why he should 
not take as much pains in suiting Voila 
as Yeats had to in fitting actresses to 
their dressing rooms. 

He left the store and, crossing the 
street at a jay-walker’s angle, in de- 
fiance of the white lines marked on the 
road, he had to side-step to avoid an 
auto, and he turned at a low howl to 
find Voila in agony beside him. 

The driver of the auto stopped as 
Mr. Oliver picked up the injured dog, 
and a policeman came up, blaming him 
for disobeying the rigid traffic rules of 
the West. 

“You wouldn’t have any remedy if 


it had been yourself,” he said. “Why © 
can’t you Easterners learn to Cross at 
right angles?” 

A crowd collected, and a man came 
out of a fruit store that was a blaze of 
Oregon apples in the crapelike dusk, 
and offered a large paper bag into 
which he helped Mr. Oliver~ slip the 
mangled dog. 

“There's a dog doctor three blocks 
away, mister,” he said. 

Certain that it was hopeless, feeling 
the life of his little friend slipping away 
beneath his hands, Mr. Oliver escaped 
the crowd to meet Yeats hunting for a 
cafeteria. 

“Voila got run over and is dying, I 
think. No, he’s dead,” he said, for the 
sag of the lifeless body was unmistak- 
able. 

The two men, caught in the cross cur- 
rents of that parcel-laden crowd bur- 
dened with gifts stamped with Christ- 
mas seals, stared at each other help- 
lessly over the clumsy bundle which 
Oliver held out to Yeats. 

Now Yeats was the man _ respon- 
sible for the performance on which 
their staying out depended, the official 
go-between, who knew Oliver and his 
troubles better than any of the com- 
pany, the versatile dealer with all sorts 
of difficulties, and he took this as an 
appeal to his generalship. 

“Have to bury him, I suppose?” said 
Mr. Oliver helplessly. 

“Where—how—and when?” asked 
Yeats, looking up and down Alder 
Street. 

There were nothing but concrete and 
brick buildings all round them. There 
might be a vacant lot somewhere, but 
two men could hardly step off a 
crowded street to bury a dog. And 
they had no shovel. At Yeats’ sugges- 
tion of the river, Mr. Oliver was almost 
angry. He could not drop Voila into 
the cold Willamette. 

But curtain time was approaching 
and both men had much to do, so at 
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Yeats’ suggestion they entered a res- 
taurant—not a cafeteria, for Mr. Oli- 
yer’s hands were too occupied to carry 
round a tray. And the two men ate 
their Christmas Eve dinner with Voila’s 
body in the bag on a chair beside them. 

After dinner, Yeats took charge of 
it and Oliver rose to pay the check, 
pulling out of his pocket the roll of 
twenty-five dollars which he had drawn 
to pay for the bag. 

In the box office that night Mr. Oli- 
yer was very gloomy, despite the throng 
outside, the multitudinous hands pro- 
pelling money through the window, 
while the deft and busy ticket seller 
rapidly depleted his ticket case for what 
was going to be a sell out. Voila had 
been accustomed to sit with him in such 
places, sharing his managerial moods 
over good and bad business, even his 
suspicions of managers who needed 
extra checking. 

Presently, after the house had been 
open some time, Yeats came out to him 
through the auditorium. 

“Hold the curtain a few minutes till 
they’re all seated,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“Right,” said Yeats, nodding mysteri- 
ously to Mr. Oliver to withdraw him 
outside, away from the house manager 
and the clerk at the window. “Come 
back, I can fix it.” 

“What ?” 

“Voila.” 

Oliver and Yeats passed along the 
right aisle through the rapidly filling 
house, behind the curtained backs of 
the boxes, all sold for the evening, 
through the door on to the stage, which 
was only half set, with the house and 
company crews gambling over a prop- 
erty box covered with cards and money. 
Yeats turned aside to the property 
room and, from behind a pile of bottles, 
books, and cigar boxes full of stage 
screws, he drew the paper bag which 
held the remains of Voila. 

“We'll cremate him in the furnace,” 


he said. “Hold on a minute, though, 
it’s half hour.” 

Reminded by his wrist watch of his 
duties as stage manager, Yeats stepped 
out on to the stage and roared out 
“Half hour, half hour!’ his voice pene- 
trating to the dressing rooms which 
opened on the galleries on the other 
side. 

“T couldn’t do it,” said Mr. Oliver, 
limply holding the parcel. 

“T will,” said Yeats, used to unpleas- 
ant things. ‘“There’s a big fire on and 
he’ll be smoke in five minutes. It’s a 
clean finish for him—it’s the way I 
want to go.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Oliver, “but let 
me take off his collar first, it’s a pity to 
waste it.” 

It was not economy which made Mr. 
Oliver unbuckle the brass-studded strap 
from the little limp head, and Yeats 
knew it, but his only comment was: 

“It’s a damn shame, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. But let’s get it over.” 

Mr. Oliver spoke harshly, but he 
carefully rolled up the strap into a coil 
and slipped it into his hip pocket, and 
the two men descended to the engine 
room. - Yeats easily explained to the 
engineer that he wanted to burn some 
rubbish, and, opening the furnace door, 
he tossed the bag and its contents be- 
hind the roaring curtain of flame. 

“Do they know?” said Mr. Oliver, 
nodding toward the dressing rooms, 
when they had ascended to the stage, 
where the sets were being made by the 
now active crew. 

“No,” said Yeats, “it would kill the 
show—they all loved Voila—except per- 
haps the duchess, and she hated him 
because he was yours. Why, Miss Eve- 
son would weep her make-up off.” 

“Any more trouble’ with 
duchess ?” 

“No more than usual. 
plained that her dressing 
smaller than Eveson’s.” 

“Is it?” 


the 


She com- 
room was 
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“Suppose it is? She’s only the char- 
acter woman. Besides, it isn’t. It’s 
narrower, but longer. I proved to her 
with the tape measure that the cubic 
contents were the same.” 

The steam pipes began to crackle as 
the heat ran through them, and both 
men started a little, for it resembled 
somewhat the snapping of a dog. 

“You know I never let them have 
bad news,” said Yeats. “Do you re- 
member when I held back that wire of 
Richards’ wife being ill?” 

“I do—didn’t he want to beat me up 
for it?” 

*The show comes first no matter who 
dies.” 

“It isn’t only bad news you have to 
hold from them. I once knew a per- 
formance ruined by the leading man 
receiving a wire that his wife had a 
baby. He couldn’t remember a line and 
we had to put on his understudy.” 

“That’s a new one to me,” said Yeats, 
rapidly reviewing what he knew of the 
marital affairs of this company. But 
our understudies are perfect. Fifteen 
minutes—fifteen minutes!” 

Again his voice roared through the 
theater to warn the beginners that they 
had just that time to overture. 

“Mr. Yeats! Oh, Mr. Yeats!” called 
the precise and well-modulated voice 
of an elderly actress, who peeped out 
under her boudoir cap from a door in 
the second row. 

“The duchess again,” said Yeats. 
“Maybe her lamp’s burned out or she’s 
going to write to the office because this 
theater doesn’t provide astrakhan rugs.” 

The two men parted, each to his 
several responsibilities, but Mr. Oliver 
was properly grateful that box offices 
do not, of necessity, contain complain- 
ing character women. 

He had written out his call sheet for 
to-morrow’s jump and brought it back 
during the overture. As he passed 
* through the door he met the leading man 
gently embracing the leading woman. 


There were various couples in cor. | 
ners and behind the back drop; some ~ 
were dancing to the music. There was 
no scandal among them, but they had 
been out long enough to couple up into 
friendships which the acidulous puritan- 
ism of the duchess was ever ready to 
stab with a sneer. 

“York is not in,” said Yeats, com- 
ing up to him. 

“Did you phone his hotel?” 

“He hasn’t left his address—never 
does. I think he’s ashamed of his 
hotels—he’s a tightwad, you know.” 

The overture swelled to the finale and 
Yeats had to hurry to the switchboard 
to call “places,” order lights, and press 
the curtain button. He always prided 
himself on his good stage managership 
in taking up his curtain on the last note 
of the overture. 

But, nervous over his neglect at not 
seeing all the company in the theater at 
the half hour, he rang up a second too 
soon and a clearer in his overalls was 
caught in the elaborate drawing-room 
set as the curtain ascended. 

Mr. Oliver heard the wrong laugh 
out front. His showman’s nerves 
jumped at it and Yeats had to admit 
his fault. 

“You're not paid to make mistakes, 
Mr. Yeats,” he said severely. 

The stage door opened and the be- 
lated York stumbled rapidly down the 
steps, lucky in that he did not come on 
till the second act. 

“Sorry—I was out walking and got 
lost in a cloud on Council Crest. 
Couldn’t see a yard in front of me.” 

This novel excuse was too much for 
Mr. Oliver. 

“Why didn’t you oversleep? What's 
the matter with. your alarm not going 
off?” 

“It’s a fact, I assure you,” said York. 
“I went up to see the sunset on Mt. 
Hood. You ought to see it, Mr. Oliver 
—almost as good as the Alps. And I 
was walking back, when that cloud 
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came up. Talk about your London’s 
particular——” 

“Mr. Yeats,” snapped Mr. Oliver, 
“put up a notice to the effect that every- 
body has to be in at half hour, Tell 
them we're a theatrical company, not 
Cook’s tourists; we’re out for business, 
not for picnics, That’s why we're giv- 
ing bad performances—getting lost in 
clouds. Remember, your time and your 
energy belong to Mr. Gobstein. I will 
not tolerate slack performances, and I 
don’t want any more tired actors!” 

He had raised his voice beyond what 
is permissible when the curtain is up, 
but even Yeats did not dare silence him, 
and the company, their Christmas spirit 
utterly spoiled, stood round the en- 
trances trying to get back to their parts 
as they awaited their cues. 

Mr. Oliver returned to the box of- 
fice angry and bitter, more lonely than 
ever, for, in reprimanding Yeats, he 
had caused a coolness between himself 
and the only human being in the com- 
pany he could talk to unofficially. Be- 
sides, he had been unjust to Yeats, for 
Yeats’ neglect was probably due to the 
extra and somewhat disconcerting busi 
ness of cremating Voila. 

Next day he ate his Christmas dinner 
alone. 


That night, after the performance, 


after he had shaken hands with the 
house manager, he was backstage with 
the comfortable pressure of a big roll 
of bills inside his breast pocket from 
two packed houses, when a telegraph 
boy entered from the street with a wire 
for him. He opened it and read: 


Send me twenty-five dollars at once. 
desperate. Love 


Am 
Inez OLIVER. 


And there followed a San Francisco 
address. 

“Any reply?” said the boy. 

“This is not for me,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“Ain’t you James Oliver? Ain’t this 
the “Too Much Love”. Company?” 
argued the boy, taking the mistake in 
delivery as a personal affront. 


The curtain had just fallen for the ~ 
last time and, as Yeats called “Strike” 
before the actors left the stage, the ceil- 
ing flew skyward on its three lines, the 
frames were unbraced, and two grips, 
carrying a loosened door, came between 
Mr. Oliver and the boy. They were 
further separated by flats, lifted by the 
grips, furniture carried by the property 
men, electricians coiling up cables and 
carrying extinguished lamps, actors and 
actresses in one dissolving jumble of 
the disintegrating world of the play, 
while the burly, bellowing carpenter 
stood center, roaring his orders, the 
leading man of the scene now that the 
curtain was down. 

Mr. Oliver ran into the leading man 
of the play, who merely looked through 
him. There were many greetings for 
a Merry Christmas among the company, 
but none for him, as they crossed to 
their dressing rooms. They were de- 
termined to ignore him, and even Yeats 
seemed to as he dived cellarward to 
collect his music parts from the or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Oliver stood by the switchboard 
bitterly watching the dismantling of the 
sets, the rain-soaked, travel-stained 
scenery four months out from New 
York. 

He recalled favors he had done these 
people, switchings to later trains when 
the itineraries called for early jumps, 
special efforts to secure private cars, 
particular information about hotels. 

“Will yer sign for it, mister?” said 
the boy, dodging a lowered chandelier 
which nearly hit him. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Oliver, almost sign- 
ing the pad, for receiving telegrams was 
a habit in his business. 

Mr. Oliver recalled the contents of 
the wire. He pulled it out of the pocket 
into which he had stuffed it, and the 
twenty-five dollars for Voila’s traveling 
bag came with it. 

“There’s an answer,” said he. The 
boy hopped over a roll of carpet car- 
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ried by two property men and presented 
a book of bjanks to Mr. Oliver. Mr. 
Oliver wrote: 
Am sending you the twenty-five. Love. 
James OLIVER. 

Because of his loneliness, his bitter- 
ness, he was answering this unknown 
woman’s cry for help. He was assum- 
ing another man’s obligations, The 
company’s attitude had made him an 
alien to the spirit of the time and he 
signed the “love” with a quixotic feel- 
ing, readiusting himself to it. He fol- 
lowed the boy to the telegraph office to 
send away the money, feeling reconciled 
to the dog’s death if in any way he had 
made that unknown woman less des- 
perate. 

The next few days carried the com- 
pany through one-night stands of Ore- 
gon, little towns shut in by pine-clad 
peaks, with everlasting rains. These 
occasionally broke to disclose the silver 
glories of snowclad summits. As the 
comedian said, “It was either rain or 
when that majestic mountain 


Rainier,” 
even awed the babble of the extra girls. 

While at Medford, Mr. Oliver had 
just come back to the box office when 
he heard a voice at the window inquir- 
ing for him, and before he could turn 
from his pile of mail he felt a pair of 


arms embrace him. He was over- 
whelmed with perfume and cooing en- 
dearments before he could disentangle 
himself from a rather pretty little 
factitious blonde. She apologized with 
a blush which betrayed her rouge. 

“Oh, I thought you were Jim!” she 
stammered. “Mr. James Oliver.” 

“T am James Oliver.” 

She stared at him with brown eyes 
which somehow reminded him of Voila 
in their pathetic appeal, and he rapidly 
came to a decision. 

He had thrown that money into the 
void, a tribute to a creature who had 
trusted him, a necessary proof to him- 
self that he was more than a dollar- 
getting mechanism for the Gobstein of- 


fice. But, knowing that good deeds had 
consequences often more embarrassing 
than evil ones, he determined on a quick 
and cold-blooded explanation. 

“I presume you are Inez Oliver,” he 
began. 

“Yes, | thought my husband Jim was 
with the company.” 

Then, carefully, apologetically, as a 
man tells of something he has done while 


_ he was drunk, Mr. Oliver told of his 


answering her wire, of how he had been 
miserable over having no one to send a 
present to, and of the loss of his dog, 
and added that he had given the money 
as a gamble with the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

“It was just like giving it to the Bel- 
gians, you know—you said you were 
desperate.”’ ; 

“T was. I was stranded, and—— 
Oh, how perfectly lovely of you!” 

She gave him her two hands in an 
abandon of gratitude, and Mr. Oliver 
glowed at their clasp. Yet, inwardly he 
pulled on the curbs of his caution, for 
he knew that pitying stranded women, 
like patting stray dogs on the head, was 
inviting dangerous obligations, always 
incurring a burning up somewhere, 
But he listened patiently while the 
pretty little blonde told him of her 
troubles. 

She had been in vaudeville, half of a 
sister act which had quarreled with the 
other half. The sisterliness had faded 
so out of their performance that Pan- 
tages had canceled them and, seeing a 
James Oliver in the Clipper, she had 
wired for help. 

But Mr. Oliver’s romantic generosity 
had merely changed the venue of her 
worries, for she had spent the money 
in coming to him and now was stranded 
in out-of-the-way Medford, instead of 
in San Francisco. 

Now, the following week “‘Too Much 
Love” was to open in San Francisco for 
a two weeks’ run, and additional extra, 
girls were to be engaged to augment the 
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ball scene. The agent.had already ar- 
ranged for them and on Monday morn- 
ing Yeats would have to rehearse them 
and see that their costumes fitted. 

Yet, though this woman was penni- 
less, without a hotel or food, she froze 
at Oliver’s offer of an extra girl’s sal- 
ary and position. 

“l’'m a headline act,” she said, “and 
I’ve been in the legitimate. I can play 
parts and understudy.” 

“Tt’s all I can do, Miss Oliver, and I 
will pay your fare to San Francisco.” 

Next morning on the train, the com- 
pany gossiped overtime about the new 
lady introduced by the manager to 
Yeats as Miss Leslie, as she did not 
wish the reputation of the famous Fran- 
cine Sisters to be degraded by extra 
work. 

The company opened in San Fran- 
cisco to fine business and a general holi- 
day of sight-seeing and sunny weather, 
doubly enjoyable after the snows of the 
Northwest. 

Early in the week Yeats, the sensi- 
tive barometer to company disturbance, 
knew that Miss Leslie would not get 
along with the other girls. There were 
complaints that she took more than her 
share of nails in the dressing room. 

He did not report the matter to Mr. 
Oliver, but Miss Leslie did, for she had 
the running-to-the-manager habit. 

At the end of the week, Yeats, tak- 
ing a holiday jaunt to the surf-skirted 
cliffs of Sutro, stopped at the little 
tea house at Land’s End. 

Presently, the duchess alighted from 
the trolley running round the cliffs and 
came over to his table. She was speak- 
ing to him that week, for she dressed 
on the stage and the papers had been 
aware of her existen¢e and had roasted 
the leading man as only Coast papers 
can roast a leading man who is not a 
Native son. 


Presently, up the steps appeared Mr. 
Oliver and Miss Leslie. They had only 
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met by chance at the Cliff House, but 
she had walked him round to Land’s 
End and had raced him down to the 
water’s edge. He had caught her arm 
up the slippery, treacherous trail, and 
now appeared with ten years brightened 
off his face by the exercise, and she was 
flushed and breathless. 

The duchess nudged Yeats and 
turned her back. She was not speak- 
ing to Mr. Oliver that week—he had 
denied her a pass for some friends. 

In the second week one of the orig- 
inal extra girls left the company to re- 
join her husband, just out of the army, 
and Miss Leslie was given the per- 
manent position, with prospects of 
something better, because Yeats had 
heard her giving imitations in the girls’ 
room. She was quick to pick up points, 
she knew most of the ‘show already, 
and she stood in the wings repeating 
the dialogue whenever Yeats was round 
to notice her, so she was given a couple 
of understudies and she paid a visit of 
gratitude to Mr. Oliver out in the box 
office, 

He had learned to expect her. She 
had that timid air of awakening pity 
without a direct appeal, especially dan- 
gerous to a lonely man of forty-five. 

They often met at-the same cafeteria, 
he had taken her to the silk shops of 
Chinatown, and out to~the Mission 
Dolores, and was defiant whenever he 
met the duchess or any of her scandal- 
scattering allies. Business was good; 
the agent ahead predicted its continu- 
ance. As a manager he was successful, 
as a man he had a little focus of,ten- 
derness beside him, perpetually bab- 
bling her gratitude. 

Miss Leslie talked continuously of 
that bitter night when she had sent him 
that despairing telegram till she had 
dug out of him every strand of the 
motive which had urged him to reply to 
her. He told her all about Voila and 
showed her the dog’s collar. 

He gathered that she was one of the 
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usual marital derelicts of the profes- 
sion, driven apart by the difficulty of 
getting double engagements, and he ad- 
mired her for never directly abusing 
her delinquent husband, she only made 
him supply the abuse in his thoughts. 

After San Francisco came Oakland 
across the bay, with trips to the euca- 
lyptus-crowned Greek theater and the 
foothills of the Sierras, Sacramento 
with its capitol hidden by pines and 
big garden-cultured orange trees, the 
fruit hanging like golden lamps in a 
night of green, Santa Barbara with its 
calm waters purple with kelp and blue, 
diminishing headlands, the red roof of 
the Mission beyond, San Bernardino 
with its mystic arrowhead marked on 
the mountainside, and more oranges in 


“groves square mile after mile, with cot- 


tonwood and picked-bark eucalyptus 
between in gigantic hedges. 

Every stand lit by sunshine, backed 
by blue sky, magical with the scent of 
flower and fruit, was redolent with ro- 
mance when the lean brown friars took 
them over the Missions and they 
crossed the old Camino Real, trodden 
out by the older friars who had fol- 
lowed the bleeding footprints of Father 
Junipera Serra. 

Mr. Oliver yielded to the scenery as 
an actor does to his set, guided Miss 
Leslie to the high lights of interest, and, 
when they came to Los Angeles, drove 
her past the millionaires’ mansions and 
sunken gardens of Pasadena and the 
exquisite bungalows of Santa Monica. 

This last trip of the lonely man, past 
those streets of pretty homes set in the 
palms, with sleeping porches opening 
on to the Pacific, coupled with the al- 
lurements of one of those real-estate 
agents who haunt stage doors, com- 
pleted the demoralization of the hotel- 
hunting, hotel-hating, strolling mana- 
ger. 

On Monday night the character man, 
seduced by a visit to one of the large 
studios and many friends in the movies, 


gave in his notice. Mr, Oliver’s 
to the office brought the quick reply; 7 


Am sending man, fifty, GonsteErn, 


So easy is it to replace a minor actor, 

Then came San Diego. They opened 
well, and on the second day the pleasure 
seekers scattered to Coronado Beach, 
the home of Ramona, and the livelier 
temptations of Tia Juana, just across 
the Mexican border. 

Mr. Oliver hired a car to take Miss 
Leslie on this latter trip, but, owing to 
his duties, collecting his cuttings, at- 
tending to his transportation, it was 
afternoon before they started the long 
drive past palms and orchards of grape- 
fruit. 

The loquacious chauffeur gave Mr. 
Oliver interesting financial details of 
the profits of those orchards till, realiz- 
ing that his passengers were a couple, 
he grew discreetly silent. 

Miss Leslie expressed delight with 
the hold-up at the border, the chauf- 
feur’s vouching for them to the Mexi- 
can officials, the single U. S. cavalry- 
man suddenly turning photographer to 
take their pictures in Mexican hats and 
serapes, and the drive into the village 
with the twin towers of the fort and the 
somber, mustached, white-uniformed, 
Mexican soldiers. 

She clung a little fearfully to Mr. 
Oliver as they entered one of the many 
saloons with its gaming tables sur- 
rounded by dusky gamblers who 
stepped aside to let them lose a few dol- 
lars. 

Some of the company were there. 
Some had won, and all partook of real, 
unprohibited liquor at the bar. Mr. 
Oliver and Miss Leslie also stood up at 
the bar and were drinking, the lady be- 
ing asked by the courteous bartender, 
to stand back a little for the law’s sake. 
The duchess peeped in, her arms full of 
souvenirs from the curio shops. 

Her puritanical thermometer went 
below zero as she beheld the hitherto 
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E "jrreproachable manager drinking in a 


gambling hell with a casual extra girl, 
but Mr. Oliver responded by ordering 
another drink. 

He and Miss Leslie then dallied a 
little around the village till the evening 
shadows made bands across the shining 
street and they started home. 

There was a little delay at the cus- 
toms over the valuation of a drawn- 
work lace shawl which Miss Leslie had 
bought and Mr. Oliver had paid for. 

On the way back, for a few extra dol- 
lars the chauffeur promised to take 
them by the way of the longer and 
more beautiful coast ride. 

It was getting late, but, warmed by 
the genuine Spanish port and clutching 
at his last chance, for to-morrow they 
would leave California, and a remnant 
of his wisdom telling him that only in 
California would he ever feel like this 
toward that pretty bit of flotsam beside 
him, Mr. Oliver consented to take the 
longer route and was rewarded by al- 
most an embrace. 

Entering the United States, they fol- 
lowed the road past the cavalry camp 
supporting that lone soldier on the bor- 
der, and then turned seaward to run be- 
tween sand banks, golden in the sunset 
and a smooth beach with crisp, Silver- 
tongued surf, fringing a wide sea of 
lapis lazuli. 

The driver opened his gears on the 
long, straight road. Mr. Oliver turned 
to the fair profile beside him, inclined 
seaward as if he heard the cue at the 
right moment. 

But the moment never came. The 
car slowed down, and the chauffeur an- 
nounced ruefully that he had run out of 
oil, 


The sun was touching the 
its path of gold flaming to a finish as 
Mr, Oliver drew his watch and calcu- 
lated the chances of Miss Leslie miss- 
ing the show. 


It was six miles to Coronado. several 


sea and 


more to the ferry, and then there was 
the drive to the theater, and she had to 
dress and make up. The mere fact of 
her not being in at half hour would 
cause comment and the demand for an 
explanation from Yeats. 

The silver-tongued surf took on the 
acidulous tones of the duchess as Mr. 
Oliver realized what would be said and 
the worse that would be imagined. 

He was all manager now, and a wor- 
ried one as the darkness descended and 
the chauffeur made futile suggestions 
about their walking to Coronado and 
getting another car. Instead, Mr. Oli- 
ver advised his walking to the nearest 
ranch to borrow some oil, and the 
chauffeur disappeared into the dusk. 

Miss Leslie sat in the car, quite con- 
tent over the little loss her absence 
would be to the finale of the first act, 
knowing she was safe from blame by 
being with the manager, and she rhap- 
sodized over the stars now appearing in 
pin pricks over the mountains to the 
east. 

But the stars only reminded Mr, Oli- 
ver of the house lights just before an 
audience is let in, and he paced to and 
fro, glancing at his phosphorescent 
watch dial. 

The half hour had passed, and he 
knew Yeats had called it at both sides ° 
of the big stage, had knocked at all 
doors to find if all were in, and had 
been told by the girls, who hated a 
manager’s woman, that Miss Leslie was 
not in. ; 

The quarter passed, and by this time 
he was certain that somebody had told 
Yeats that Miss Leslie had last been 
seen Mr. Oliver,. drinking and 
gambling in Mexico. 

Presently, out of the dusk he saw the 
lights of a car and was about to hail it 
before it passed when it stopped and his 
chauffeur alighted. 

He had met it at a crossroad. In 
it were an easy-looking resident and his 
wife who, on learning of his predica- 
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ment, offered to turn back and supply 
the needed oil. 

But the transfer of the oil by means 
of a syringe took more time, and when 
they started, with hasty thanks to their 
benefactors, Mr. Oliver knew that his 
curtain was up. 

“I don’t care who or what you kill,” 
he said to the chauffeur. “Get this lady 
on the stage of the Spreckles as fast 
as a hurricane in hell.” 

The play would not have been ruined 
if the finale lost an extra, but Mr. Oli- 
ver’s showman’s blood was up. 

The car ate up the miles to Coronado, 
past the sand hills, the purple moun- 
tains with their twinkling town lights 
to the right and the crumbling foam 
curves to their left, past the rows of 
grass-thatched cottages for the summer 
people, slowing up a little around the 
palms of the hotel, and again gathering 
speed in the long dash to the ferry. 

There was more delay waiting for 
the boat, but luckily no other cars were 
there to forestall them. The ferry 
pulled out with maddening slowness, 
past the fleet of destroyers, over the 
superb bay, silver green in the evening. 
Mr. Oliver’s impatience was making the 
chauffeur nervous. 

Once off the ferry, he threw in full 
speed, raced up the streets, taking back 
ones for free running, and, coming to 
the wide arches opening on to the stage, 
tore in, scattering a crowd of stage- 
hands, until he was on the stage itself. 
Then, unaccustomed to judge distances 
indoors, not used to driving a car un- 
der a roof, dazzled and misled by the 
arc lights, bunches, and strips, he drove 
full tilt through the fragile walls of 
the drawing-room set, tearing the 
frames from the braces and depositing 
Mr. Oliver and Miss Leslie right in the 
center of the drawing-room just as 
Yeats was ringing down the curtain 
when the indignant husband of the play 
burst into the tango party. 

The auto, framed in a piece of 


painted canvas, had bumped into thea” 
grand piano. The actors parted right” 
and left with screams and exclamations, 
and the company carpenter, furious 
over the set being destroyed, all fight 
and bad language, jumped into the 
scene, also, 

Mr. Oliver mechanically handed Miss 
Leslie out. He could see Yeats, white, 
at his post by the curtain button. 

Suddenly Yeats grinned. 

“Hold it, hold it!” he cried, and 
pressed the button. The curtain rose 
and dropped many times, and Mr. Qli- 
ver and Miss Leslie, surrounded by the 
amazed company, took the calls as com- 
posedly as possible, held to professional 
attention by the knowledge that the 
delighted audience out front believed it 
all part of the play. 

But, when the curtain fell for the last 
time, there was chaos, there were torn 
dresses, broken furniture, tales of es- 
cape. And the carpenter had to be held 
back from killing the chauffeur. 

“Ruined my frames!” he roared. “It 
means a week’s work!” For the acci- 
dent had cut him out of his trip to Tia 
Juana. 

“Strike!” roared Yeats, bringing 
them back to duty, for the débris had to 
be cleared and the next act set in less 
than ten minutes. 

The members of the company scur- 
ried up the steps to their rooms, and 
Mr. Oliver had to face the house mana- 
ger with explanations. 

“There’s a couple of reporters here. 
I’ve been bluffing them—told them it 
Was a new scene,” said Yeats, breaking 
away from the newspaper men who had 
rushed back for the story. 

“But we’d have to have a car and 
smash a set every night!” roared the 
exasperated Mr. Oliver, realizing that 
his reputation had gone with the set, 
for the office would know all with lurid 
variations from the papers, from com- 
pany gossip, and his explanation of the 
bills for repairs. 
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“Mr. Oliver,” said a strange man, 
coming forward in overpressed clothes 
and a straw hat, “I am the new char- 
acter man, James Oliver.” 

“What's that—what name?” 

“James Oliver, same as yours. I just 
got in,” 

Mr. Oliver, the manager, lifted his 
hands as if the walls of the theater were 
about to tumble like the walls of his 
set. Then he shook hands with his 
namesake as he would clutch at a raft 
in mid-ocean. , 

“Thank God, it’s you! 
tell you all about rehearsal.” 

Then he went out front where he be- 
longed, where he was at home, to assure 
the manager that the show would be all 
right for to-morrow night, and the man- 
ager handed him a wire. He opened it 
and read: 


Yeats will 


Fire that woman you're trailing with or 
fire yourself. GoBSTEIN. 

The manager left him in the outer 
office to hesitate over his reply to that 
wire, to decide whether he should make 
a full confession..or to cover himself 
by paying, out of his own pocket, for 
the lumber, broken furniture, and re- 
polishing of the piano. 

A tap came at the door which he had 
learned to recognize, and it helped his 
decision. He snapped a_ vigorous 
“Come in.” / 

Miss Leslie entered with her husband, 
both trying to speak at once. 

“T didn’t know my was with 
” said the actor, dominating 
by force of voice 

“I thought you two were divorced or 
separated,” said the manager, in no 
mood for delicacies of manner. 

“We're divorced for the season,” said 
the actor. “We can’t get along in the 
same company, and I swore I’d never 
take another double engagement.” 

“So did I,” hotly replied Inez. 
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But this has nothing to do with me,” 


wife 
this show, 


broke in the manager, when they paused 
for want of breath or 


words. 


“But it has,” said the actor. “You 
won't be able to keep both of us. I’m 
just warning you. I’m getting the 
reputation of a trouble maker, a back- 
stage anarchist, and I just want to pre- 
pare you.” 

“You know, Jim, you always do get 
jealous of me,” said Miss Leslie with 
sweet conviction. 

“Me, jealous!” 

“Yes, Mr. Oliver, he plays heavies 
and characters and I’m an ingénue, 
Everybody likes me, but he’s a lonely 
sort of man and no one likes him ex- 
cépt me.” 4 

The actor laughed. 

“She is a comedienne, isn’t she?” he 
said. “Likes me when she brings 
trouble into every company I get in. 
Didn’t you get me fired from “The 
Necklace ?” 

“Was it my fault that you knocked 
the leading man down?” 

“Didn’t you say he was kissing you 
too hard?” 

“That was no reason why you should 
knock him into a lamp.” 

“Good heavens,” he said. “If I can’t 
knock down a man who insults my 
wife——” 

‘And then, Mr. Oliver, he refused to 
pay the fourteen dollars for the globe,” 
she interjected, cleverly appealing to the 
manager’s knowledge of the high cost 
of stage lighting. 

“It would be worth fourteen dollars 
to defend one’s wife.” 

“Wife—wife!” she said, stamping 
her feet. ‘“That’s the whole trouble, 
Mr. Oliver. He can’t understand that 
I am not his wife between the stage 
door and the curtain line—I am only 
a member of the company. I cannot do 
my work when he, who is only another 
member of the company, keeps fussing 
around me, directing me in my part, 
telling me how to read lines, criticizing 
my make-up, just because he happens 
to be my husband out of the theater. 
He will mix up business with married 
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life, and I won't stand for it. It’s hard 
enough to please managers and stage 
Managers and people out front, and I 
will not have a dramatic critic in my 
hotel bedroom! So there!” 

The man looked at her helplessly. 
He was no match for her in dialogue. 

“You never criticize me, do you?” 
he said. 

“Only for your good,” she replied. 

Mr. Oliver was quite familiar with 
the troubles of young married couples 
of the stage, perfectly aware that it is 
the most conscientious and most pains- 
taking who quarrel the most. 

, “You know, we get along all right 
in the summer,” said the man, “but the 
moment we enter the stage door with a 
joint contract, we stage a domestic 
drama. So we’re divorced for the 
season, co-responded—show business. 
That’s why we made up our minds to 
go it alone. She went into vaudeville 
and I thought she was going to stay 
there. What happened to your act?” 
he finished, turning to her. 

“Marie and I split—she was jealous, 
too.” 


“There, you see, she can’t get along 
with anybody.” 

“T can! 
Oliver likes me, don’t you, Mr. Oliver?” 

She smiled up at him sweetly, but 
the manager hesitated to commit him- 


Everybody likes me. Mr. 


self. He was not cowardly, but what 
was the use of provoking this big, well- 
built actor with the ready fists? 

“What are you doing in this show— 
the lead?” asked the actor. “I didn’t 
get in in time to see any of it.” 

The brightness of victorious argu- 
ment faded from her face. She looked 
ashamed, professional pride and wifely 
vanity struggling within her till the 
tears came. 

“No—I Oh, Jim, it’s all your 
fault! I’m doing extra work. I got 
stuck in San Francisco and I took this 
to work my fare East.” 


The man flushed and his 
clenched. “ 
“Extra: work!” he bellowed at the 
manager. “Why, she’s the best ingénue 
in the business. I won’t stand for my 

wife doing extra work !” 

“You wouldn’t write to me,” she 
babbled. “You didn’t answer my wire, 
and I said I was desperate.” 

“T never got your wire, Inez.” 

“No,” she sobbed, “he did.” 

The manager hastily explained all 
about the mistaken wire. 

“Why, she was nearly starred last 
year, only her hair wasn’t quite blond 
enough.” 

“And he wouldn’t let me bleach it,” 
she moaned over the arm of her chair, 
“T can’t even do my hair my own way.” 

Repentent, the man clumsily patted 
her shoulder. 

“Well, I guess we'd better stick it 
out for the rest of the season,” he said. 

“Sorry,” broke in Mr. Oliver, who 
had been waiting to carry out the office 
instructions, “but I have to give Miss 
Leslie her notice.” 

“What!” roared the actor, swelling 
with surprise and indignation. 

“Tt’s not from me, it’s from the of- 
fice,” said Mr. Oliver. 

Inez had leaped to her feet, all her 
tears gone, a little spitfire of temper 
and outraged pride. 

“What’s the matter with me?” she 
asked. 

“Those are my instructions, Miss 
Leslie, and your contract does not call 
for reasons.” 

“But I’m going to have them.” 

Her husband stood dazed, as if a 
blow had been delivered to his mental 
solar plexus. Then he began to realize 
that his wife had been discharged for 
no adequate reason. His face flushed 
and his muscles tightened as if he 
wanted to knock down the managerial 
end of the whole profession. But the 
only representative of that end was the 
gentle-mannered, gray-haired little Mr. 
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» Oliver, and there was nothing left for 
the actor but to laugh loud and disdain- 
fully. 

“That joke is good for thirty weeks 
on the Orpheum,” he said. “My wife 
not make good as an extra girl in a 
hand-me-down road outfit like this? 
Very well. You and your management 
can take this.” 

He dived into his vest pocket for a 
pencil and, blindly snatching the Gob- 
stein telegram from the desk, not see- 
ing its contents, he wrote out his notice 
and handed it to Mr. Oliver. 

“There,” he said, “my two weeks.” 

As a manager, sensitive for his firm, 
this contemptuous behavior was a per- 
sonal affront to Mr. Oliver. He wanted 
to tell the man that he could leave at 
once, but those arbitrary methods were 
of the past. His leaving would mean 
financial adjustments, for an actor must 
pay his substitute’s fare when he gives 
his notice, and there would be extra 
rehearsals and discontent all round. 

“There’s no need for you to throw 
up a good job,” he said. “It may lead 
to years of work, perhaps to Broad- 
way. 

“To hell with Broadway! Me stay 
where my wife has been fired—where 
she’s not good enough to do extra work? 


She’s right, I am jealous, jealous for 
her, and if you and Gobstein and the 
whole Broadway bunch don’t star her 


in two years, I'll buy a doughnut 
machine and quit the show business.” 

“Oh, Jim, do you mean it?” cried the 
girl, her face one“flush of joy as she 
nestled in his arms. 

“I do mean it. You will take this 
notice, Mr. Oliver.” But his eyes, 
focused by passion, fell on the paper 
as he handed it to Mr. Oliver over his 
wife’s shoulder, and he read the Gob- 
stein message. 

The words died in his throat, and 
his eyes dropped on the little blond 
head against his heart. The roar and 
bluster died out of him and he avoided 


his namesake’s eyes for fear of what 
he himself might be driven to. 

“There’s your reason, Inez,” he said 
very quietly. 

She glanced at the wire and a silvery 
laugh rippled from her, the laugh of 
an innocent, but understanding woman. 
Then she looked at the two men, her 
husband a cloud of thunder and the 
manager pale and set to his duty. She 
clung to her laugh as the salvation of 
the situation. 

“Jim,” she said quietly, “play this 
for comedy, and it will be the last time 
I’ll direct you.” 

Mr. Oliver, smaller and older than 
the actor, stood up to him fearlessly, 
exalted by the insight which he had 
gained into the lives of these people, 
from his contact with her, from his 
dreams of the last few weeks. For 
there is nothing so illuminating, so soul 
cleansing, as the abandonment of a 
dream. He felt that he had the power 
to direct them. The successful mana- 
ger of many companies was seeing him- 
self the successful manager of another 
man’s marriage. 

“T’ve been a fool,” he said. “I have 
been glad to be one. But don’t you be 
a bigger one—the kind you'll be sorry 
all your life for. You've been letting 
your wife go it alone becduse you 
haven’t grit enough to stand for the 
ordinary domestic squabbles of people 
in the same business. It was 
ardly.” 

The actor, aH sullen ragé and sus~ 
picion, cut him off. 


cow- 


How 


” 


“Never mind what I’ve done! 
about you? What’s this trailing? 

“Are you big enough to stand the 
truth?” said Mr. Oliver. “Here it is. 
I thought your wife a lonely, separated 
woman, I was going to ask her to 
marry me.” 

The were locked like 
crossed bayonets, but each heard a little 
gasp, as if Inez had stopped breathing. 
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“T care enough for her to take all 
the chances of this business with her 
that you’re throwing away. She could 
quarrel with me, direct me, criticize me, 
interfere all she wanted, as long as she 
was with me. No job in the world 
would ever separate us!” 

“What did she say ?” 

“Nothing. I never spoke to her. 
Can’t you see that’s what she wants? 
What I would have given her, you’ve 
got to give her. Take some directing 
from me. Don’t you see she loves you? 
She wants you to put her first, not this 
gimcrack business. Play this love scene 
as I tell you, and you'll be a better man, 
a better actor, and you won’t grow to 
forty-five without a soul in the world 
to care whether you’re sick, sorry, or 
insane.” 

The girl slid up to her husband and 
murmured : 

“T don’t mind doing extra work, Jim, 
as long as you’re with me.” 

Mr. Oliver turned to the door. 

“Then you withdraw your notice?” 
he said. “You will stay?” 

“We will,” said Inez with shining 
eyes. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Oliver, open- 
ing the door, “I’ll wire the office.” 

“Hold on,” said the actor, rereading 
Gobstein’s message. “That means you 
quit? I can’t stand for that.” 

“There is no other alternative.” 

“Yes, there is. Inez, come with us to 
the telegraph office. You're good at 
getting results by wire.” 
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The three came out of the box office’ 
to the street, balmy with southern Cali. ~ 
fornia air. : 

At the telegraph office, the actor 
wrote this wire, addressed to Matthew 
Gobstein at his theater in New York: 

The husband of the skirt has no com- 
plaints. 

“How will I sign it?” he asked. 

“Let me,” said Inez. And she signed 
it: 


Tue Skirt, Mrs. JAMEs OLiver, 


Next day a wire came from Gob- 
stein, directing the manager to use his 
own judgment and not bother him, and 
also to post a notice asking the people 
not to trouble the office with complaints, 

Mr. Oliver wrote out that notice at 
once in his large, emphatic, print hand. 
Yeats posted it that evening and, after 
half hour, called with great and re- 
vengeful gusto: 

“Everybody read the notice on the 
call.” 


A few days later, on the car, Inez 
and her husband came to Mr. Oliver's 
seat with a small, new hand bag which 
they laid on his lap. On opening it, a 
little black-and-tan puppy, with Voila’s 
old collar around his neck, leaped out 
and began licking his chin. 

“Is he as good as the other?” asked 
Inez. 

“Better,” said Mr. Oliver. 

And the hands of the three met as 
they patted the dog. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


NE week after the interview 

which marked an epoch in 

John Harding’s life he reached 

his home about half-past six and went 

straight to his room. When he was 

dressed he descended to the library and 

at the door met Simpson, who an- 
nounced dinner and then added: 

“Mr. Harding, sir, Rose asked me to 
tell you that Mrs. Harding begs you to 
excuse her from dining with you to- 
night. Madame is not well and will 
have something brought to her room.” 

“Very well, Simpson,” was all John 
answered, but his heart beat’ quickly 
and he ran up the stairs, hurried to the 
end of the hall, and knocked on his 
wife’s boudoir door. It was opened 
swiftly and silently by Rose, who 
stepped out of the room with her finger 
at her lips, closing the door softly be- 
hind her. 

“Madame, she sleeps. It is better, 
monsieur, that you do not disturb her. 
Presently I will bring madame some- 
thing to eat and then she will send for 
monsieur.” 


“I will come up directly after dinner, 


Rose. Tell your mistress that I hope 
she will be able to see me.” 

John can scarcely be said to have 
eaten his dinner that night. It was the 
first time he had sat down to dine with- 
out Isabelle since the Sunday, weeks 
ago, when he had helped her with her 
invitations and visiting list, and she 
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had declared her intention of lunching 
with him in celebration ef her recovery. 

Slowly he drank a second cup of 
coffee and smoked a cigarette. He had 
pushed his chair back a few inches and 
sat with his elbow on the table, his 
somber eyes fixed in a meditation too 
profound to be conscious of any object 
on which they happened to rest. 

There was a little phrase, a truism, 
learned years ago in his boyhood, which 
kept repeating itself in his brain until 
the words ceased to hold any particular 
meaning. But their significance had 
been clear enough when the phrase had 
first recalled itself to his memory. “A 
chain is as strong as its weakest link”— 
as strong.as its weakest link. He shook 
his head with an impatient movement, 
as if to dislodge the annoying reverber- 
ation of thought. 

Sternly he asked himself a question. 
What was the weakest link in him 
which had betrayed the strong, highly 
tempered armor of his manhood? Was 
it love? A shudder passed through him 
and he told himself vehemently that 
love, if worthy of itself, could never 
be weak in any sense. Jealousy, then? 
Of what? Of whom? Of the past, 
obviously, and of the future. He was 
haunted by the dread that if Isabelle’s 
memory should return, her mind would 
remain a blank regarding this interval 
of amnesia. That would mean, as sure 
as there was a sky above, a return to 
her affair with Carewe. 
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John faced this possibility with a 
daily and increasing terror of soul. 
Nevertheless, he tried to conquer his 
absorbing jealousy of a thing with 
which he could not grapple; a thing so 
illusive that it merely peered at him 
from the past, threw its shadow dimly 
on the future, and had neither shadow 
nor substance in the present. Cer- 
tainly there was no present cause for a 
sentiment which mocked his self-re- 
spect. Self—self—he caught at the 
word and his thoughts revolved around 
it; self-love, self-pity, self-esteem, they 
- all spelled one significant, all-embracing 
sentiment—selfishness. The wound to 
his love for his wife had pierced 
through to his self-love and esteem. 

The very intensity of his efforts to 
act and speak as if he had nothing to 
conceal, had made him self-conscious, 
and his acute perception that Isabelle 
was aware of something inexplicable in 
him, had reacted disastrously on his 
sincerity of expression. 

With a sure intuition Isabelle realized 
the shock to his love and faith in her 
when he discovered that she had for- 
gotten him, along with all the rest, and 
had acted a part during these weeks 
of their happy comradeship. For days 
she had almost forgotten the question 
of the jewels. Nancy’s repeated at- 
tempts to see her she had evaded, and 
Nancy, drawing her own conclusions, 
had decided, to Tom’s deep distress, to 
leave Isabelle alone for a while. 

As day followed day, Isabelle had 
become more sensible, although not 
more comprehending, of the impercep- 
tible change in her relations with John. 
She dwelt on it morbidly, to the ex- 
clusion of other considerations. Her 
increasing sensitiveness reacted upon 
John, and the little rift in the lute of 
their harmony widened day by day. It 
was so wide now that a haze seemed to 
have arisen between them, through 
which. they peered at each other with 
saddened, questioning eyes. He had 


been as kind and considerate as ever, 


and her sweet responsiveness had been ~ 


unfailing; but over his tenderness and 
over her gracious response to it, there 
seemed to blow a chill, warping breath, 
which came from some source too dis- 
tant and obscure to be descried. 

It was strange that John had dwelt 
so little on the phenomenon of her 
change of character. He had taken it 
all for granted with an intense joy in 
their perfected comradeship and a beau- 
tiful faith in Isabelle’s finer nature. In 
spite of what Doctor Bowyer had ex- 
plained to him, John refused to con- 
sider that his wife’s nature would ever 
change again, even should she return 
to her allegiance to Caréwe. There was 
no logic in this reasoning, but it was 
something that John felt and did not 
reason about. 

His third cigarette burned unheeded 
to his finger tips; the ashes fell over 
his dinner jacket and on to the table 
cloth. The slight physical pain caused 
by the scorch of the cigarette, aroused 
him. He dropped it into the ash tray, 
abstractedly flicked the ashes from his 
jacket, and rose to his feet. His mouth 
had fallen into lines of something very 
like bitterness, but it was a bitterness 
directed solely against himself. He had 
failed, failed miserably, he realized, in 
following the plan of conduct he had 
outlined for himself and which Doctor 
Bowyer had emphasized as necessary. 

What had become of his vaunted 
strength of character? He had been 
as weak, as self-centered as the average 
man when he feels the sting of an in- 
jury which his pride cannot brook nor 
his heart forgive. He had supposed his 
love for Isabelle to be so strong and 
fine a thing that for its sake he would 
be able to forgive—the unforgivable. 
Perhaps, though, he comforted himself, 
as he mounted to her room, perhaps it 
was her oversensitive, highly receptive 
nature which had made unavailing a 
very earnest endeavor on his part to 
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“bury his pain and disappointment far 
out of sight. 

It was, perhaps, her extraordinary 
power of divination as much as any 
weak self-betrayal of his, which was re- 
sponsible for the present strained and 
unhappy situation. Then swiftly his 
conscience upbraided him and he knew 
that if he had only been able to for- 
get himself in an all-absorbing love for 
his wife, there would have been noth- 
ing for her to divine, 

“Le vase est brise, n’y touches pas.” 
Sully-Prud’homme’s beautiful meta- 
phor came to him as he entered Isa- 
belle’s bedroom and saw her lying on 
the lounge, very pale and still. She 
turned her head toward him and smiled, 
but the smile hurt him, he scarcely 
knew why. 

As he went toward her he saw that 
her eyelids were red and swollen. She 
had evidently been weeping hard and 
long to show so plainly the effect, and 
she showed this effect in spite of the 
poetical delusion that a really beautiful 
woman may weep with impunity as far 
as her appearance is concerned. 

A wave of love and compassion drew 
him to his knees by her side. 

“My darling, what is it? What has 
been troubling you ?” 

He bent over her and kissed her eye- 
lids very gently. He saw her lips 
quiver and impulsively he kissed them 
with a clinging tenderness which 
brought the hot tears once more to her 
eyes. For a week he had kissed her 
good morning and good night with a 
perfunctoriness of which he had been 
as fully conscious as she, 

“There, there, little one!’ The 
words were painfully inadequate. 
What, indeed, could he say, he won- 
dered helplessly, which would be any- 
thing but inadequate? 

He took one of her hands and held 
it while he searched her face, as if to 
gain inspiration from the white elo- 
quence of its pallor, its saddened, red- 


dened eyes, and its lips, tremulous in 
spite of her effort to control the muscles 
of her mouth. 

“John,” she said softly, but unwaver- 
ingly, “please draw a chair close to the 
lounge and sit down. I want to talk to 
you, and I can’t while you—while you” 
—her hand trembled in his and she 
closed her eyes—‘while you hold my 
hand.” 

He released it gently and seated him- 
self as she bade him. 

She made no attempt to speak at 
once, and he said lightly, with a de- 
sire to bridge the silence by speech, 
however irrelevant : 

“I was late getting home. We had 
an important meeting at the club and 
I didn’t telephone you because you said 
you were going to take tea with Miss 
Alden and would not be home yourself 
until late.” 

“Yes; James took me down to Wash- 
ington Square, where Miss Alden lives, 
and after tea we drove to the settlement 
and made two or three visits.” Her 
face quivered unexpectedly and she 
turned her head away from his gaze. 

His intuition brought him to a con- 
clusion quickly. 

“Ah, you saw something or somebody 
that made you unhappy, that upset you, 
Tell me, dear.” 

For a perceptible interval she did not 
stir, and he stroked her hair, watching 
her averted face. Then she turned to- 
ward him, her eyes shining. 

“T did see something that upset me, 
but you don’t understand how.” She 
raised herself into a sitting position and 
went on hurriedly as he arranged the 
pillows at her back. “Miss Alden has 
several protégés of whom she is es- 
pecially fond, and one of them—a little 
boy, a cripple—she wanted me to Visit 
with her. Oh, John, just think! He’s 
only ten, and he fell in some factory 
where he was working and hurt his 
spine. He may live for several years, 
the doctors say—several years!” she 
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repeated with tragic emphasis. “And 
he suffers most of the time. But he is 
so._brave, so patient!” Her voice broke 
and John spoke brusquely : 

“You shouldn’t go to see such cases 
until you are much stronger. It’s a 
needless, useless harrowing of your 
emotions! I should think Miss Alden 
would have better sense than to take 
you to such places.” His face grew 
stern and he crossed and uncrossed his 
knees in irritable impatience. 

“Listen, John, dear,” she said more 
quietly. “Miss Alden didn’t know how 
easily affected I am; but, anyway, it 
was something else, something deeper. 
Of course, the sight of that child would 
have made me miserable in any case, 
but it had another, such a strange effect 
on me. Oh, it’s so hard to explain, 
to put it into words.” 

“What do you 
tried to help her. 


mean, dear?” He 
“Do you mean some 


effect it had on your mind?” 
_ Her face grew animated and her 
words less halting. 


“On my mind, yes, on my memory. 
It was so strange. _When I first entered 
the room and saw that child lying on 
his little cot, the queerest thing hap- 
pened. The child and the cot and the 
bare ugly room disappeared in a flash, 
and I saw, instead, a small brass bed; 
back of the bed, on the wall, a lovely 
soft tint of pink, and a picture, and in 
the bed a boy—oh, such a_ beautiful boy! 
With yellow curls and a white, delicate 
face. His large blue eyes expressed a 
world of pain! And, kneeling by him, 
I saw myself distinctly. There was a 
man standing beside me, but I did not 
see his face. 

“All of a sudden an overwhelming 
sorrow rushed over me. Then the pic- 
ture faded as suddenly as it had come, 
and I saw the little, live cripple with 
his brown, shriveled skin and his dark 
eyes and hair and no beauty except 
that of his brave soul shining through 
his thin, ugly little face. And I saw 


the pitiful, hideous room and the soi 
linen on the cot. But all the while mp4 
heart ached so I could scarcely bear it— 
not only for the living child, but for the 
little golden-haired boy, and I felt that 
it was not simply a vision [ had seen, 
but a memory—an echo from my for- 
gotten past. Tell me,” she ended im- 
petuously, “did I ever have a young 
brother who died from an accident?” 

John was trying to control his excite- 
ment over the realization that a chord 
of her memory had been struck and that 
it might portend an early return to full 
consciousness of her past. 

“Yes, dearest,” he said finally. “You 
told me long ago of a young brother 
who died from an injury when he was 
five or six.” 

“I knew it—I felt it! It was a vivid 
memory. So vivid that even after I 
had fixed my attention on that little 
cripple of the slums, I was still so in- 
tensely conscious of that suffering of 
long ago that when I reached home—I 
couldn’t control myself any longer.” 

John said nothing. He was dis- 
tressed because her nerves were over- 
wrought, the very thing Doctor Bow- 
yer was eager to avoid. He felt guilt- 
ily aware that he was in a large measure 
responsible for the fact that the past 
week had taken something from the 
strength and vitality which she had 
been rapidly recovering. 

“John,” she said, “I think T shouldn't 
have broken down so completely this 
afternoon if I hadn’t been so unhappy 
over other matters.” He started and 
his eyes met hers in mute questioning. 
“We have not been at all frank with 
each other, John. Something I must 
have read once—I forget where—comes 
to me: that a lack of frankness is the 
principal cause of trouble between men 
and women. I think that’s been the 
trouble, dear, between you and me. 
During that dreadful talk I had with 
Doctor Bowyer he promised to break 
the news to you about fy memory.” 
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She hesitated, as if seeking courage 
to go on. 

“IT knew he had told you, but it has 
taken me a week to get up my courage 
to refer to it. Oh, John—it has been 
fearful all these weeks to realize the 
condition of my mind, and to try to 
keep it from you. But I decided finally 
that it was best for you to know, and I 
was sure I could count on your sym- 
pathy once you knew the truth.” 

He bent toward her again and seized 
both her hands. 

“Dear child, it was brave and sweet 
of you—unselfish to a degree. I had 
the impulse to tell you so after the doc- 
tor told me the truth about your condi- 
tion, but somehow I couldn’t talk about 
it. We had ignored the subject for so 
long. I was aware that you knew he 
had told me everything and I selfishly 
waited for you to broach the subject.” 

He realized that his explanation 
sounded weak, but what else could he 
say in self-excuse since the whole truth 
he could never tell her—never, at least, 
while she remained oblivious of her 
past. 

“I did not broach the subject,” Isa- 
belle continued quietly, “because some- 
thing in your manner held me back. I 
couldn’t understand in the least, but 
your eyes had a queer look in them, 
John, as if”’—she hesitated, and then 
went on more quickly—‘as if some 
one had hurt you and you wouldn’t tell 
me about it.” 

He winced almost perceptibly, and 
then said: 

“I was worried about your health, 
dear, and, of course, I was greatly sur- 
prised at much that I learned.” 

“And disappointed,” she interrupted 
impulsively. “Oh, John, you were dis- 
appointed, and somehow you couldn’t 


help blaming me, though, of course, you 
must see that it isn’t my fault. 
be held to account for mistakes I may 


I can’t 


have made in the past, 
even recall that | 


when I can’t 


ever lived before.” 


Her eyes grew darker and larger as she 
remembered the strange phenomenon of 
the afternoon. 

“Isabelle, I haven’t held you to ac- 
count for anything of the sort. You're 
quite mistaken, dearest.” He could say 
so much, at least, with perfect honesty. 

“But you were disappointed,” she 
persisted. “You brooded over it, and it 
showed in your eyes and made me so 
unhappy and miserable. I felt it must 
be all my fault somehow, and I wanted 
to tell you how sorry I was and ask you 
to forgive me.” 

“Dear, dear little girl. I have noth- 
ing to forgive.” He told the lie bravely. 

She lifted up her arms and framed 
his face in the palms of her two hands. 
Then she gazed steadfastly into his 
eyes. In the depths of hers he read a 
trust and love which silenced the cry 
of bitterness in his heart, and banished 
the black shadow of doubt which had 
hung over them, threatening to destroy 
their happiness. 

As she studied his face, it seemed to 
quicken and his eyes to fill with the 
light of some transcendent emotion. It 
had come to him tardily, but as an over- 
whelming conviction, that if this wife 
of his ever remembered her past life 
she would never forget her present, 
which included him and their mutual 
affection, and would never betray it. 
To the end, whatever it might be, he 
would love her and cherish and trust 
her because she merited the best he had 
to give. In another second he had 
crushed her to him and was kissing her 
eyes, her throat, her lips, with a pas- 
sionate abandon. 

She did not repulse him now and he 
felt in her the stirring of an answering 
emotion, but, as he gazed hungrily into 
her eyes between his caresses, some- 
thing indefinable in their expression ar- 
rested him. It was as if an invisible 
hand drew him slowly but resistlessly 
back from the quicksands of desire. 

As that look in her eyes enveloped 
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them both and gradually stilled the beat- 
ing of his heart, he drew himself to his 
feet. 

“Le vase n'est pas brisé,” he mur- 
mured, as he stood smiling at her. 

“What did you say, John?” 

“I was just improving on one of the 

French poets. I will tell you about it 
to-morrow. It is getting late, dearest, 
and you look tired.” 
’ It suddenly struck him that her face 
was thinner and paler than it should be, 
and he determined to speak to Doctor 
Bowyer about it. Perhaps the doctor 
would prescribe a change of scene. He 
wished he could take her away from 
New York for a while, but that was out 
of the question at present. 

“Sleep well, little sweetheart. To- 
morrow we'll go off somewhere for 
the afternoon, rain or shine.” 

“That will be fine!” she agreed. 
“We haven’t been anywhere together 
lately, have we, John?” 

“No, dear, I’ve been so busy.” Busy, 
yes, busy being self-centered. “But to- 
morrow we'll take the whole after- 
noon.” 

In his room he sat and smoked until 
long past midnight. The sad and tragic 
phases of his life he refused to dwell 
upon. He lingered rather on the re- 
newed sympathy and understanding be- 
tween Isabelle and himself, and the 
self-mastery which made it possible for 
him to see her only in the light of her 
present dearness to him. 

As he recalled again that look of in- 
nocence in her eyes, he was seized by a 
fuller understanding. She was his ut- 
terly, he knew, but his to woo and win 
as if he had only the doubtful claims of 
a lover and not the assured rights of a 
husband. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


One day John came face to face with 
Tom Carewe in one of the clubs. They 
stood for a brief moment staring at 
each other. Surface amenities ceased 


to exist for them; it did not occur to 


either of them to show the slightest 
sign of recognition. The most primi- 
tive of instincts held their eyes in a gaze 
which was both a challenge and a ques- 
tion. 

The later reaction was not the same 
with them both. Tom, somewhat 
younger in years and much younger in 
temperament, after the first wave of 
jealous rage had passed over him, felt 
only a hot impatience with a situation 
for which he held John responsible. 
There was a possessive pride in his love 
for Isabelle—a love she had accepted 
and returned—which left no doubt in 
his mind as to her attitude. He had 
fully repudiated the possibility of her 
having lost her sense of identity. He 
was convinced that her illness had put 
her in her husband’s power, and that 
John was using his prerogative virtually 
to make a prisoner of his wife. Tom 
and Nancy had decided that it would 
only be a matter of a few weeks and 
then Isabelle would once more be free 
to go and come as she might choose. 
3ut Tom was growing restive, and the 
sudden glimpse of the man who stood 
in his way, lashed him to anger. 

John had once told his wife that 
physical jealousy was an unworthy ex- 
pression of love, but in the last analysis 
he was a man like other men. The 
primitive, untamed instincts of a cruder 
man gripped him at the sight of Carewe. 
If the situation had been a normal one, 
he could have fought in the open for 
what he wanted; he could have met the 
man he considered his wife’s lover, on 
equal ground, and confronted Isabelle 
with truth, instead of a strained per- 
version of the facts. He might thus 
lose her utterly, but at least the struggle 
would be an active and not a passive 
one. 

His encounter with Tom occurred a 
few days after the evening when Isa- 
belle had referred frankly to her loss 
of memory. The resolutions he had 
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made that night, to ignore his jealous 
misery and to remember only his love 
for his wife and his renewed faith in 
her, succumbed to the assault of cir- 
cumstances. Like the ostrich of the 
fable, he had been able to burrow into 
tacit oblivion of Carewe’s existence 
until bodily confronted with it. 

For two subsequent weeks he strove 
for mental readjustment, but he could 
not swing back to the fine balance he 
had attained. When he awoke to what 
had happened to him, a new access of 
bitterness weakened still further his re- 
sistance. He possessed an unusual de- 
gree of self-control in all relations of 
life, but he was fast coming to realize 
that prolonged repression is as bad for 
the soul as self-indulgence. 

A large nature, if denied broad ex- 
pression, sometimes degenerates into 
petty offenses and defenses which cre- 
ate a vicious circle of cause and effect. 
Small irritabilities had been as foreign 
to John’s disposition as major vices 
were to his character. Frequently, in 
his life, he had given way to violent 
rage, and had he been able at this crisis 
to give vent to the jealous anger and 
distrust which consumed him, he might 
have kept an even tenor for the minor 
things of daily existence. As it was, he 
found himself, for the first time in his 
life, exacting to an unreasonable degree 
with his employees, irritable with. the 
servants, and inclining more each day 
to a critical analysis of Isabelle’s words 
and simplest acts. 

The transition from happy comrade- 
ship to self-conscious reserve was com- 
paratively abrupt, but the lapse to un- 
friendly aloofness was almost imper- 
ceptible. First came mutual withdrawal 
from subjects of intimate concern; then 
a strained effort to discuss with sym- 
pathetic interest impersonal topics— 
books or politics. Each was acutely 
aware of the effort entailed, and in each 
discomfort grew to resentment. 

John’s unhappiness was more acute, 


for he nursed a definite grievance, but 
the very uncertainty in Isabelle’s mind, 
together with a vague sense of guilt, 
wore distressingly upon her patience 
and her nerves. She attributed the 
change in their relationship to John’s 
fateful talk with Doctor Bowyer and 
to the revelations made by Elkins, and 
the conviction’ grew upon her that she 
was a victim of injustice. It seemed 
incredible that John could be so bitter. 
But, in the background of her mind, te 
which nebulous region it had been con- 
signed, the specter of the Carewe epi- 
sode reared its head and steadily pushed 
forward into her conscious thought. 
From this sprang the vague sense of 
guilt and the undefined suspicion that 
John had not been frank with her. 

Early in May they moved to Cedar- 
crest, their Long Island home. For a 
few days Isabelle found pleasure and 
diversion in a new environment—she 
had no more recollection of her country 
home than of other once familiar sur- 
roundings—and joy in the quaint old 
garden, terraced down to the inlet, but 
its sweet and gentle solitudes induced 
introspection to which she did not in- 
cline. Activity of one kind or another 
was essential to her well-being at this 
time. 

Besides, she began to suffer from 
occasional and acute pains in her head. 
Rest in a darkened room was no anti- 
dote for an ailment to which she had 
never been subject. On the contrary, 
when these strange headaches came 
upon her, she found relief in physical 
motion, outdoors. She told Doctor 
Sowyer of these head pains and made 
him promise not to tell John. The 
doctor refrained from expressing to her 
his belief that these unaccustomed 
headaches might well portend an ap- 
proaching return of memory. Noth- 
ing was certain in these baffling cases 
of loss of identity, and he feared to 
arouse her hope only to disappoint it 
later. He gave her some mild sedative 
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powders and counseled her to be out of 
doors as much as possible and to keep 
her mind on 
things. 


insignificant physical 


By the end of the third week after 
the meeting in the club, conversation 
between John and Isabelle had become 
perfunctory and was mutually avoided. 
Each inwardly exonerated himself— 
Isabelle in sensitive shrinking from his 
apparent indifference, and John because 
he was deliberately trying to whitewash 
his own selfishness. 

During this interval they went into 
the theater together a few times, but 
they were constrained with each other 
and bored with the plays. Isabelle 
found relief from companionless days, 
in musical recitals, her piano, books, 
and long walks in the country. She 
would motor to town and out beyond, 
to some spot remote from the city, then 
she would leave the car and wander for 
miles over the country roads and 
through the woods. There was balm 
for her tormented mind and unhappy 
heart in the fresh young green of the 
trees and the riot of color by the way- 
side and in the fields. 

It was warm for the middie of May, 
but a buoyant tang in the air made it 
possible to walk long distances without 
fatigue. Her senses tingled with the 
beauty of:nature and that indescribably 
sweet earthy smell of spring which 
arouses in those whose youth is past, 
yearning for the springtimes of long 
ago, and quickens young blood to a 
dancing beat of expectancy and joy. 
She was almost happy on these solitary 
tramps, but her return to the chilling 
atmosphere of her domestic life invari- 
ably brought reaction. 

Her reading was varied and stimulat- 
ing, but this contact with imaginary 
lives and their griefs and joys, left her 
with a throbbing sense of the incom- 
pleteness of her .own life. It was a 
period of growth, and because she was 


young, solitude and repression co 
not permanently warp her spirit. 

She ignored with stubborn persis- 
tence all social obligations. Dinner in- 
vitations were declined, and no one was 
asked to the Harding home. On this 
one point she and John found accord, 
and from a strangely similar motive, 
He felt morbidly averse to any chance 
encounter for her with Tom Carewe, 
and his heart gave a throb of relief at 
every new evidence of her disinclination 
to meet people. But reason told him 
how impermanent such relief must be. 
Isabelle, for her part, shrank from the 
bare possibility of such an encounter, 
and, to obviate repeated excuses to 
Nancy, told her that she was going out 
of town for several weeks. 

As it happened, there was no likeli- 
hood of meeting with Carewe. For a 
time he remained in New York haunt- 
ing the park and the theaters and con- 
cert halls, for a glimpse of Isabelle, yet 
knowing that one rarely runs across, 
by accident, the person one would re- 
nounce a kingdom to meet. 

Once, he thought he saw her leaving 
Carnegie Hall, and, with quickened 
pulse, he pushed his way to the exit in 
unchivalrous disregard of the loitering, 
chatting women in the aisles. 

When he reached the street and 
searched recklessly amid the crowd 
on the pavement, there was no woman 
who remotely resembled the woman he 
loved. Either she had disappeared in 
a motor or he had had an aptical illu- 
sion. He cursed aloud, and strode 
down Fifty-seventh Street. 

After that incident, his restiveness 
increased and he suddenly left town for 
a motor trip into Maine. He told 
Nancy he would keep her posted and 
would be gone several weeks unless she 
wired him to return. 

Although he longed to encounter Isa- 
belle, he wanted to run no risk of a 
meeting at some dinner or dance, with 
John in attendance, and the chance of 
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humiliating disregard on her part of 
what existed between them. So he in 
his turn declined all invitations from 
friends in the Hardings’ set. Outside 
of that he felt safe and strove to find 
amusement and temporary forgetful- 
ness with gay and diverse acquain- 
tances, but his life bored him and he 
could not forget. 


John’s increasing irritability found 
masculine expression at the breakfast 
table, one morning when the coffee hap- 
pened to be poor. 

“J wonder why it is,” he said, look- 
ing at his coffee cup, “that a man nearly 
always gets better coffee anywhere else 
than in his home.” 

“Is that proverbial ?” 
with gentle sarcasm. 


He threw her a quick glance. 


Isabelle asked 


“It’s a safe generalization,” he said 
coldly. The more he yearned for her 
sympathy the colder he grew. 

“T should think,” she said with cool 
indifference, “that men would gener- 
alize for breakfast—one hotel chef one 
day and another the next. It would be 
so—restful,” she finished with a faint 
smile 

He made no answer, but his heart 
contracted with a sense of spiritual re- 
moteness from her. He had not in- 
tended to be disagreeable, but he could 
not tell her so, and he felt humiliated 
by his own pettiness. 

On another occasion, at dinner, he 
commented on the selfish, the criminal 
—he called it—demands of labor. 

“What would they do without capi- 
tal?” he said tersely. 

“And what would capital do without 
them?” she quietly replied. 

“Have you been hearing bolshevist 
lecturers?” he said, without a smile to 
lighten the query. 

“Yes, for I want to know every side 
of this question of labor and capital.” 

“Rather a wide order, I should say.” 

“Possibly much wider than I can 
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hope to compass with my feminine in- 
telligence,” she said, a challenge in her 
voice, 

Again the pained sense of aloofness 
hurt him almost unbearably. How dif- 
ferently they would have discussed this 
question a month ago! It was as if the 
old, unregenerate Isabelle confronted 
him with unspoken antagonism, byt 
with this difference: that now she was 
alive to all the serious questions of con- 
temporary life, and he was now inca- 
pable of the expréssion of a single ten- 
der emotion or sympathetic opinion. 

Then came a new phase in the situ- 
ation. This occurred early in May. 
He knew that went off into the 
country, sometimes with the car and 
sometimes by train. He watched for 
her return, usually late in the after- 
noon, with acute eagerness, and a vague 
uneasiness which perceptibly increased. 
He took note that she always returned 
home with brighter color and happier 
eyes. With all that was best in him he 


she 


rejoiced to see her thus, and he pic- 
tured the wholesome joy of her rambles 
in woods and fields with a poignant 


yearning to share them with her. But 
he would not suggest accompanying her, 
and she never asked him to. 

All that was bitter and distrustful in 
his aching heart gave him a physical 
shrinking from contemplation of the 
long afternoons of which he knew only 
what she chose to tell him. 
cal and 


Paradoxi- 
unreasoning, he wondered at 
her love of nature—Isabelle, who had 
enjoyed golf or tennis and had been 
bored by That this was 
merely another expression of her 
change of character, of her newly de- 
veloped ego, he chose, in ignoble mo- 
ments of fiercer distrust, to ignore, 
Because his jealousy had been thor- 
oughly aroused and because he must 
forever-conceal it, trifles became, little 
by little, confirmations as strong as ocu- 
lar proof. The questions "as to where 
she went and why she went, and finally 


walking. 
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if she went into the country, as she 
described doing, rose hydra-headed at 
every turn of his thoughts. 

He did not know that Carewe had 
left town. Isabelle had forgotten 
Carewe. She said she had forgotten 
him. If she had forgotten all the rest, 
she must have forgotten him. But 
John recalled the fugitive memory of 
the past, brought by the sight of the 
little cripple in the slums. Suppose— 
suppose that, all unknown to him, other 
fugitive memories had come to her. 
Suppose, even, that But surely 
Bowyer would have discovered any new 
development in her mental condition. 

Then he wondered why Nancy kept 
so persistently away from Isabelle. By 
a process of thought so gradual that he 
was aware of its insidious progress, he 
finally awoke to the horrible realization 
that he questioned, actually doubted, if 
the whole, incomprehensible story of 
loss of memory had not been a clever 
hoax. When John reached this state of 
consciousness he had swung so far 
from his old tenderness and trust and 
noble belief in goodness, that it was 
as a new and unknown John Harding 
that he called one evening on Doctor 
Bowyer, with haggard eyes, and lips 
hard and drawn from emotion too long 
repressed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


At the end of the second week in 
May, Nancy received a note from Tom 
telling her that he was more restless 
and unhappy than when he had been 
in New York, and that he would return 
within a few days. He begged her to 
see Isabelle and to make another at- 
tempt to win her confidence. 

Nancy’s greeting when he finally ap- 
peared was not encouraging. 

“Tom, I’m getting worried. It’s be- 
ginning to be a bit thick, you know. I 
can’t get even a glimpse of Bella now, 
let alone a chance to talk to her. I 


telephoned to the town house and it © 
seems that they went out to Cedarcrest ~ 
over a week ago.” ’ 

“Well,” he said impatiently, “haven’t 
you called her up?” 

“Of course, my dear, but all I could 
get out of her was that she had been 
having constant headaches and would 
call me up as soon as she felt better and 
ask me out to luncheon. I’m powerless, 
Tommy, simply powerless. You'll have 
to tackle her yourself.” 

“Good heavens! Don’t you suppose 
I would have long ago, if I hadn’t been 
afraid of complicating matters?” 

Nancy. pondered a moment, then she 
said slowly: 

“Do you know—at times—I wonder 
if I’m right—and if Bella really is play- 
ing a game. It’s barely possible—you 
know ” She ended vaguely. 

“Of course it’s possible. I said so at 
the first and you jeered at me.” He 
frowned deeply in realization of all the 
possibilities entailed. “I'd like to have 
a talk with old Bowyer, but it wouldn't 
do. He’d resent my butting in, he’s a 
friend of Harding’s.” 

“You might,” suggested Nancy, “just 
call up the house some afternoon on 
the chance of getting Isabelle on the 
wire. If you did get her, tell her you 
can’t stand it any longer and simply 
must see her.” 

“What good would that do if she 
doesn’t want to see me? She's likely 
to send me to the devil. It all depends 
on her mood.” 

“Well, then write to her.” 

Tom gave a short laugh. 

“Not much. The only compromising 
love letters I’ve ever sent have been to 
women I didn’t love.” 

“IT suppose you think you’re almost 
as clever as Wilde,” Nancy said wither- 
ingly. 

“Not at all, my dear girl. It’s a hard, 
cold fact, and I’ve heard lots of other 
fellows say the same thing. A man 
doesn’t give a hang about compromising 
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himself, and few of us are overscrupu- 
lous where a woman is.concerned, if we 
don’t love her.” 

“But I shouldn’t think you’d bother 
about writing at all if you don’t love a 
woman.” 

“Merely as a sop to Cerberus, when 
we're playing around with a woman. 
They always like to get love letters, you 
know.” 

“Upon my word!” Nancy regarded 
him with an amused smile. “Speaking 
for your noble sex in terms of monu- 
mental conceit !” 

“Not at all,” he said imperturbably. 
“If a man doesn’t really care for a 
woman love letters from her rather 
bore him. But on her part, whether 
she cares or not, she likes to be made 
love to—on paper as well as in other 
ways—so it’s part of a man’s game to 
write, on occasions,” 

“And I learned about men from 
him,” misquoted Nancy. “I always 
supposed men were most careful about 
writing to married women.” 

“Oh, you did! Well, they’re not— 
they’re damn careless, as a rule. I’m 
speaking of married women, not girls. 
Anyway, I’ve never sent letters to Isa- 
belle to John’s house and I’m not gothg 
to begin, with things as complicated as 
they are at present.” 

“Then if you can’t stand the suspense 
any longer, you’ll have to telephone to 
her, or, if you’ve got the courage, motor 
out there and take the bull by the horns, 
so to speak. I can’t help you, Tommy, 
much as I'd like to.” 

“I suppose I'll have to,” he said 
moodily. “It’s reached the point where 
I've got to do something active. I'll call 
her up.” 

“No time like the present. 
do it now, right from here ?” 

“I will,” said Tom, and he went 
forthwith to the telephone. 


Why not 


It was early in the afternoon when 
John called on Doctor Bowyer. His 


appearance was a positive shock to his * 


old friend. 

“What’s the matter, John?” Doctor 
Bowyer put his hand on John’s arm and 
studied his face with anxious specula- 
tion. He noted the miserable eyes and 
the tightly folded lips. 

When he had pushed John into a 
chair and sat near him, he repeated his 
question. John stared almost coldly 
into the kindly, pale-gray eyes. His 
heart was so contracted with pain that 
he felt no warmth of friendship, only a 
selfish craving for sympathy and un- 
derstanding. Suddenly, without pre- 
amble, he began: 

“I’m back to where I was,” he said 
tersely, and left his friend to guess at 
his meaning. 

“You're unhappy about Isabelle?” 

“I’m damnably unhappy about— 
everything.” 

“Anything new happened ?” asked the 
doctor, trying to be casual, 

John hesitated. 

“Nothing startling. Just a gradual 
crumbling away of happiness—and of 
hope,” he ended bitterly. 

Doctor Bowyer did some rapid think- 
ing. Then he said, looking John in the 
eyes: 

“No fault of yours, I suppose.” 

John’s lips drew a little tighter. 

“All my fault, as far as anything I 
know is concerned.” 

“That’s a little vague, I suppose,” 
said the doctor, studying him through 
his nearsighted lenses. “You mean that 
you've been tormenting yourself again 
over the old ghost I hoped I had laid 
to rest.” ‘ 

“It’s been resurrected,” John said 
grimly. 

Then he told him of his meeting with 
Carewe and the effect it had had on 
him, of his gradually increasing cold- 
ness and the ultimate disruption of his 
happiness and peace of mind. 

“And Isabelle?” the doctor 
quietly. 


said 
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“T presume she’s been living her own 
life.” John said this with eyes that 
were as hard as his lips. 

Doctor Bowyer was startled out of 
his customary calm. 

“What in I don’t believe I un- 
derstand, and J’m not sure that I want 
to,” he said, glowering at John. 

“Tt’s not very abstruse. I’ve been a 
bore and a brute, I dare say. But, as 
she doesn’t give a damn about me, I 
don’t suppose she’s breaking her heart 
over my feelings or my manners.” 

Finally John made himself quite 
clear. 

“So,” said the doctor, “your insane 
jealousy has brought you to a point 
where you think your wife is not only 
living a lie—in regard to her memory— 
but daily deceiving you as to her move- 
ments. I can’t say you strike me as 
very intelligent. But then, jealous men 
mever are. If she’s up to what you 
think, why the devil doesn’t she run 
away and be done with it?” 

“T’ve thought of that,” said John 
somberly. “She may be waiting to re- 
cover her strength. How can I tell 
what her plans are?” 

“T am positively convinced,” said the 
doctor sharply, “that Isabelle has lost 
her memory.” 

“Do you mean,” said John, “that 
there is a single scientific test that can 
be applied to prove this? And do you 
assert that you have used this test?” 

Suddenly thrown back on something 
that could not be appeased or elimi- 
nated by any process of emotional argu- 
ment, the poor doctor winked his near- 
sighted eyes and stuttered: 

“Well—why—of course—if you put 
it that way 24 

“Exactly!” John’s voice cut like a 
knife. He stood up and looked down 
at his old friend. “That’s what I came 
to find out.” His original impulse to 
seek sympathy was forgotten. “I 
wanted to know on just what you based 
your assurance regarding her memory.” 


Vainly Doctor Bowyer essayed to ~ 
convince him of that for which he could 
furnish no proof. But, before long, 
John left him abruptly, and motored 
home to Cedarcrest, his brain dizzy with 
unruly thought and his heart cold with 
distrust. 

Isabelle heard his step on the terrace, 
She had been playing Debussy’s “Clair 
de Lune,” its plaintive harmonies ex- 
pressing her mood of the moment. The 
instant she became conscious of John’s 
approach, a sudden impulse swept over 
her. She wanted him to think her gay, 
she wanted him not to suspect that 
her heart yearned for his love and 
comradeship. From the terrace he had 
not heard what she was playing. He 
stood by the open French window just 
as she flashed into the reckless little 
song that once she had told Tom she 
loved because of its association in her. 
mind with him—the song John had al- 
ways disliked. 

For a second Harding stood ar- 
rested. His heart almost stopped its 
beating. Then, on the wave of an im- 
pulse which he could not control, he 
strode through the window. 

“Stop, for God’s sake!” The words 
burst upon her with violence and she 
sprang to her feet, staring at him 
wildly. 

“What is it?” she said faintly. 

“That damnable thing!” He strove 
vainly for restraint, but his nerves were 
momentarily racked beyond his power 
of control. “Why did you play it, now 
of all times?” The utter unreason of 
his demand did not occur to him. 

She slowly drew back, puzzled and 
on the defensive. 

“Why is it damnable? 
shouldn’t I play it?” 

“Because I hate it.” 


Why 


His very help- 
lessness aroused his anger. 

Her quick impulse was to tell him that 
she was not playing for his exclusive 


entertainment, but she said instead, 


haughtily : 
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“How did I know you hated it?” 

“Tf you remember it well enough to 
play it, why don’t you remember how I 
have always hated it?’ His sense of 
logic was nil for the moment. He for- 
got that it was precisely because he sup- 
posed she was playing the detested song 
in ignorance of his presence near her, 
that he had lost his self-control. The 
issue had become involved. His anger 
and distrust centered on the fact that 
she had remembered a thing which she 
‘had obviously made a pretense of for- 
getting all these months past. Isabelle’s 
indignation and anger melted in sudden 
wonder at his attitude. 

“What on earth is the matter with 
you, John? Don’t you realize that I 
haven’t forgotten my music, or books, 
or such things? Doctor Bowyer ex- 
plained long ago that loss of memory 
simply means forgetting one’s identity 
and friends.” 

John looked at her coldly and spoke 
with slow emphasis: 

“Yes, he explained—too—too’ damn 
much.” 

She took a step backward, and her 
expression of hurt pride made him 
waver. 

“All these weeks you’ve played only 
good music. What possessed you to 
play that thing you just played?” 

Puzzled and distressed, she said al- 
most gently: 

“IT don’t know, John.” 

He stared at her for a second. Then, 
with a gesture of despair, he moved to 
the window. 

“My God! 
think.” 

She watched him with a puzzled 
frown. Suddenly her expression grew 
more intense. A new speculation had 
come to her. n 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 
she asked very slowly. 

He turned abruptly and faced her. 

“That I don’t know what to believe!” 

She gave a violent start. 


I don’t know what to 


“Believe!” She moved toward him, 
her face twitching with excitement, 

He did not move, but watched her 
approach. 

“Is it possible Do you mean— 
that you doubt what we have told you?” 

“*We,’” he repeated. “Doctor Bow- 
yer isn’t any too sure himself what ‘to 
believe.” 

She drew back, her eyes dark with 
what amounted almost to horror. 

“Doctor Bowyer!” Her excitement 


grew, and again she advanced toward 
“Do you mean to imply that it is 
integrity—that 


him. 
my word—my 
doubt ?” 

His voice trembled with emotion as 
he answered her. 

“Bowyer—says—that he can’t swear 
to me that he knows—that you've really 
lost your memory at all.” 

[n her amazement she fell back a step 
and stared at him, 

“Not really lost my memory! Good 
God! Is it anything a woman would 
want to lie about ?” 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “if she had 
something to conceal.” 

Instead of anger, Isabelle felt only a 
cold disgust with the whole situation. 

“I presume it has something to do 
with that man Nancy talked about— 
Tom Carewe.” 

What he thought was her effrontery 
staggered him. 

“My God, Isabelle! If you do re- 
member, you’re a damn good actress!” 

Calmly she said: 

“Will you kindly tell me just what I 
am indebted to for this scene?” 

As she grew calm, his own self-con- 
trol again deserted him. 

“Yes—I'll tell you. Elkins—that day, 
weeks ago’—he swallowed with diffi- 
culty—“Elkins told me _ that—that 
Marie confessed to—to—everything. 
She told him that the day of your acci- 
dent she accompanied you to Carewe’s 
apartment.” Isabelle shrank back, hér 
lips trembling and her eyes shining with 


you 
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excitement. “That you took your jewel 
case with you and a trunk. That you 
Were to run off to Italy with him. 
That's what the girl said, and Elkins— 
corroborated every word before he 
came to me.” 

“And you let that detective talk about 
me behind my back ?” 
~ Her contempt stung him to self-de- 
fense. 

“No!” he said angrily. “I listened to 
his report because I had engaged him 
for an investigation. When he said he 
knew the girl Marie spoke the truth 
about you I ordered him out of the 
house.” 

“T see.” A sudden memory came to 
her of the broken lamp on the floor. 
“But you believed him.” 

“Yes,” he said dully. 

“So,” she said thoughtfully. Full 
comprehension illumined the past 
weeks. She should have been impelled 


by compassion for John, now that she 
understood that jealousy, that most cor- 


roding of all emotions, had been his 
daily torment for so long. But, self- 
ishly, humanly, she was overborne by 
impotent rage at circumstances of 
which she had been a victim, and vio- 
lent rebellion against John’s injustice 
and lack of frankness. 

“So that’s what has been the matter! 
That’s why you’ve been so utterly dif- 
ferent lately. Of course, whether / 
was unhappy or not didn’t matter in the 
least. Well, I can only say that it 
would have been more generous—more 
decent of you, it strikes me—if you 
had come frankly to me with the whole 
story.” She regarded him with critical 
eyes. 

“At first I only wanted to spare you. 
I believed in your loss of memory, and 
I wanted to wipe out the past. After- 
ward—well, there’s no use going into 
that now. Gradually I grew to doubt 
you, until—oh, what’s the use of talk- 
ing?” he ended desperately. 
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She decided to summarize boldly the” 
facts. 

“I presume that I did start to do 
what Marie—and others—say that I 
did. Have I acted as if I wanted to 
run away from you since my accident ?” 

“Don’t you see—that’s what’s killing 
me—the uncertainty! You were not 
strong physically for some time. You 
might have been waiting > 

“But,” she interrupted quickly, 
“didn’t you think—didn’t you feel that 
—that I cared for you all those weeks 
when we were happy together?” 

“Yes, I did.” His voice grew more 
tender. “You were so different, you 
were wonderful, and you seemed to 
love me. But how do I know that it 
hasn’t been just a game?” 

“A game!” she echoed scornfully. 
“That’s what Nancy said to me. A 
pretty ugly and dangerous game, it 
seems to me.” She paused, then added 
accusingly: “You took me on faith for 
some time.” 

“But after that, I learned a few 
things. First, Elkins brought me facts 
which couldn’t be refuted. Then I 
found that you had deceived me about 
remembering me.” 

She interrupted him with passionate 
vehemence : 

“For your own happiness!” 

“But how in the name of God can I 
be sure that you are not lying to me 
now!” he pursued doggedly. 

For a moment she stood silent and 
motionless, watching him. Suddenly 
she raised her hand to her head and her 
face drew into lines of pain. John did 
not understand, knowing nothing of her 
head pains. He thought she was men- 
tally disturbed to an acute degree. 

She moved backward with a little 
helpless, swaing motion, until her grop- 
ing hand touched the piano. She leaned 
against it and stared straight in front 
of her. 

“Oh, God!” she said, and her voice 
was flat and expressionless. “You are 
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all against me and I can’t prove any- 
thing!” Her gaze grew more tense 
and she threw back her head with a 
quick jerk. “If only I could remember 
—I’d welcome any scandal that might 
come of it.” An indefinable change 
came over her face and‘she spoke more 
slowly. 

“I’m going to see Tom Carewe.” 

John took a swift stride toward her 
and she turned her head and looked 
him in the eyes. 

“I’m going to talk to him, and per- 
haps he’ll be able to make me remem- 
ber.” 

Suddenly confronted with the men- 
ace of that which he had already ac- 
cepted as an accomplished fact—her re- 
union with Carewe—Harding remained 
with but one conscious thought—the 
fear of losing his wife. He reached out 


as if to touch her and he trembled with 
excitement, 

“If you are what you claim—uncon- 
scious of your past, I’d rather keep you 


unconscious. I won’t risk your for- 
getting those weeks of happiness be- 
fore I spoiled everything. You shall 
not remember Carewe!” 

Looking him steadily between the 
eyes, Isabelle said quietly: 

“l’m going to remember him if, I 
can,” 

Before John could answer her, the 
telephone bell rang. After a moment’s 
incertainty, he crossed the room and 
took up the receiver. Confused and 
dazed, he heard Tom’s voice asking to 
speak to Mrs. Harding. John endured 
an almost overwhelming moment of 
rage, then he covered the mouthpiece 
with his hand. 

“Tom Carewe wishes to speak to 
you,” he said hoarsely. 

Thrown, without warning, into a 
position so false that a painful con- 
fusion overwhelmed her, she stam- 
mered : 

“I—I don’t want to—to talk to him.” 

“He’s waiting,” said John with biting 


irony. “You'd better take the phone. 
I'll leave the room.” He put the re- 
ceiver on the table and moved toward 
the window. 

As she went automatically to the tele- 
phone, she called after him: 

“John, wait! Please wait, John!” 

But he had already crossed the 
threshold of the open French window 
and disappeared down the terrace. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Across a wide horizon spread a wave 
of red and orange, streaked with gold. 
It deepened to purple at the water’s 
edge, then awoke to life the steel-gray 
ripples of the sleeping inlet and set them 
dancing on a riotous tide of color. Far 
above the horizon the darkening sky 
still held the cobalt blue of early eve- 
ning. In the old-fashioned garden the 
verbena and sweet William grew 
brighter hued as they turned their faces 
to the west. , 

Through the open French windo 
came the sad melody of a Schumann 
song; then it ceased abruptly and Isa- 
belle came out upon the terrace. Her 
summer frock of white organdie had 
transparent sleeves to the elbow, and 
it was cut in a V over her softly tanned 
neck. She stood motionless, watching 
the changing lights in the west. Her 
eyes did not express sadness, but rather 
the questioning wonder of a soul seek- 
ing to understand. 

With a little quiver of the eyelids 
and a slight pressure of the lips, she 
seemed to arouse herself to immediate 
realities. She looked toward the lodge 
gates at the other end of the garden. 
She saw through the shrubbery and 
trees, the gleam of the white, small road 
which wound its secluded way across 
the property to the broad public high- 
way beyond. She frowned and bit her 
lips, and the vague wonder in her eyes 
changed to a vexed uncertainty. 

John had left word with Simpson 
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that he would dine in town and spend 
the night there. Isabelle had dined 
early because she could not bear to 
Spend the twilight hour in the house. 
And Tom Carewe had asked if he might 
come in the early evening. She had not 
sought to put off the meeting even for 
a day. She was keyed high, both in 
dread and expectation, and she knew 
that every hour of delay would increase 
the nervous strain. 

Her handling of the situation over 
the telephone had been masterly. She 
had been brief and noncommittal, con- 
veying to Tom her consent to have him 
call, together with the impression that 
her replies were tempered by the pres- 
ence of some one in the room with her, 

To Nancy Tom had said: 

“Not wildly enthusiastic to see me, 
judging by her cool little ‘yes’ when I 
asked if I could run out there this eve- 
ning, but I think Harding was in the 
room. It may have been he who an- 
swered the phone. Anyway, I’m ready 
to stand on my head with joy to think 
she’s willing to see me at all.” 

“It’s awfully queer,’ was Nancy’s 
comment. “Something must have hap- 
pened to make her decide to see you. 
I’m dying of curiosity. Don’t you fail 
to come in the morning and tell me all 
about it.” 

“As for deciding to see me, she didn’t 
call me up, remember. I could kick 
myself for not taking my chances 
weeks ago.” 

“How could you, after the way she 
went on with me? Either she had for- 
gotten you, or she didn’t want to re- 
member you—for the time being.” 

“Well, it’s a queer business, but I’m 
too happy right now to worry about 
anything.” 


On his way to town John had but one 
conscious thought: he had irrevocably 
alienated Isabelle, and the spiritual mo- 
mentum with which she had swung 
away from him would throw her back 


upon Carewe. The jealous rage which 

gripped him when he heard Tom’s voice 
asking for Isabelle, was consumed by a 
paralyzing sense of finality, of futility, 
as far as his own acts were concerned, 

The question of her honesty, regard- 
ing her memory, was secondary to the 
fact that he had been brutal and unfair 
and had hopelessly antagonized her, 
More than this, by a strange reaction 
he had arrived at belief in her truthful- 
ness. He was sure now that her loss 
of identity was complete. But he feared 
none the less Tom’s power over her. 
Whether this was due to the humility 
of love or to his sad knowledge of her 
affair with Carewe, he did not analyze, 

In the past he had lost her because 
he had been too exacting, and now, 
after an interval in which she had 
seemed to love him, with her newly 
aroused personality, he had lost her 
again because he had failed in patience 
and faith. He deserved to lose her, he 
told himself, with a grim sense of jus- 
tice. 

As he approached the city, the long- 
ing increased to go back to her and beg 
her forgiveness, not to propitiate and 
win her back—he did not hope for that 
—but to appease the memory of his 
cruelty to her. 

He resisted the impulse to return to 
Cedarcrest, convinced that it would be 
fairer to her to wait until she had seen 
Carewe. It did not occur to John 
that she would make an engagement 
with Tom for that evening, and he 
vaguely planned to stay in town for a 
couple of days and thus give her a 
chance to see Carewe the following 
day. 


Isabelle bent over a rosebush and 
broke the stem of a yellow rose. Sud- 
denly there came to her, through the 
silence of the sleeping garden, the whir- 
ring sound of a motor. She raised her 
head and_= stood erect, _ listening. 
Through the lodge gates she saw a man 
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walk quickly. She watched him as he 
came rapidly,.eagerly, up the garden 
path. He held his hat in his hand and 
his hair was blown back from his fore- 
head, for he had disregarded speed laws 
on the ride from town. 

He saw her standing with the yellow 
rose held to her lips. As he approached 
he could read nothing in her eyes, but 
his own were brilliant with excitement. 
He forgot the story of her loss of mem- 
ory, forgot everything but the fact that 
she was standing there waiting for him. 
He went near to her, 

“Bella! Darling!’ He tried to 
touch her, but she drew swiftly away. 

“Tom Carewe?” she said with faint 
interrogation in her low voice. 

“Sweetheart—don’t ” He halted, 
helpless and confused. “Bella!” he 
went tentatively a step nearer to her. 
“You let me come—won’t you be good 
to me, dear ?” 

“You are Tom Carewe,” she said 
very slowly, “but, you see, I don’t know 
you—that is’—she faltered—“I don’t 
remember you.” 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Bella, be reason- 
able! It’s a bit thick, you know, your 
expecting me to swallow such non- 
sense.” 

She frowned in annoyance. 

“It isn’t nonsense! I’m telling you 
the truth.” 

He studied her with a puzzled ex- 
pression. Then he said quietly: 

“Don’t you think a couple of months 
of suspense and worry is about 
enough ?” 

Her vexation melted to appeal. 

“Oh, please believe that I’m not re- 
sponsible for anything you may have 
felt. No one believes—not even John.” 

He stared at her stupefied. 

“But, my dear girl—Nancy and I— 
why, we can’t believe you’ve really for- 
gotten us—really lost your memory.” 
It hap- 


“Why can’t you believe it? 


pens to many people. 
says so.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Tom impa-~ 
tiently. “I know that such things bap- 
pen. But when it comes close home— 
somehow—one can’t - 

His lover’s eagerness to take her into 
his arms and kiss her was momentarily 
cooled by this unbelievable thing with 
which he had come face to face. 

“I suppose you think,” she said plain- 
tively, “what the others think—that I’m 
playing what Nancy calls a ‘game’ to 
cover up something I’m supposed to 
have done. Well, I’m not, that’s all!” 

He had nothing to say to her, and 
they stood staring at each other, he 
amazed beyond power of expression, 
and she growing more distressed as she 
noted his unbelief. She turned, with a 
little gesture of despair, and played 
with the leaves on the rosebush. Then 
she faced him and spoke with calm in- 
sistence. 

“Nancy and John both assure me that 
I started to run away with you.” 

He interrupted with a quick, short 
laugh, which made her add coolly: 

“It’s nothing to laugh at. John is 
very bitter and he says he can prove 
that I did it. Well, it might as well 
have happened in another incarnation, 
as far as I’m concerned, so I can’t be 
held responsible for it.” 

His astonishment that she should re- 
fer thus impersonally to that which had 
been of such vital import to them both, 
held him silent. Then he veered 
abruptly to her last remark about her 
husband. 

“What proof has Harding?” he asked 
quickly. 

“When John found my jewels miss- 
ing he employed a detective.” 
“Before Nancy brought 

you?” he interrupted her. 

“Yes, a few days before.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you do what 
Nancy suggested—find them at some 
designer’s ?” 


Doctor Bowyer 


them to 
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“Because I didn’t fully understand— 
I didn’t quite believe, and I couldn’t 
remember anything. And,” she added 
tremulously, “Nancy wouldn't believe 
me. When I realized that they must 
belong to me, I tried to decide what to 
do and—and—I couldn’t bring myself 
to do anything with them. I—TI hid 
them in my room.” 

The expression of innocent self-re- 
proach in her eyes, as she made this in- 
genuous avowal, carried conviction of 
her truthfulness nearer to Tom than 
anything she had said. He studied her 
with quickened perceptions, then he 
said, reverting to her previous remark: 

“What about the detective?” 

“He forced a confession from my 
former maid, Marie. She told him that 
she went with me to your apartment, 
the day of my accident, and that I took 
my jewel case with me.” 

“The little devil! After all her de- 
votion to you!” he said angrily. 


“I’m sure—that is, I have a feeling— 


that it wasn’t her fault.” 

“But,” he said quickly, ‘“ Marie’s con- 
fession doesn’t prove anything.” 

“John says that Elkins verified all 
her statements, and he thinks I’ve lied 
all these weeks and pretended loss of 
memory to shield myself. It’s a hor- 
rible situation!” Her voice trembled 
and she turned her head to hide from 
him the tears which had filled her eyes. 
Almost in a whisper she added: 

“I’m too unhappy to live!” 

His expression grew more tender and 
he took a step toward her. 

“By Jove, Bella, you were always 
aboveboard with me. You're the only 
woman I’ve ever trusted absolutely.” 

She turned impulsively, smiling at 
him with her eyes still full of tears, 

“Oh, please trust me now. You are 
my friend if you believe me.” 

“Your friend!” His voice mounted 
with the quickening of his pulse. “I 
love you! I adore you!” Again he 


tried to touch her arm, but she drew ~ 
gently away from him. 

“I suppose,” she said with calm 
frankness, “it would be a mere pose to 
resent your making love to me, under 
the circumstances, but please remember, 
Tom Carewe, that I’ve changed utterly 
since you saw me last.” 

“ “What do you mean?” he asked ap- 
prehensively. 

“With loss of identity,” she answered 
quietly, “it appears I lost my old self. 
They tell me I’m different in every 
way.” She hesitated, then added dif- 
fidently: “Since my accident—I have 
loved my husband.” 

His face grew red. 

“Do you take pleasure in deliberatety 
hurting me?’ 

“I’m sorry if I hurt you,” she said 
gently. “I’m only trying to make 
things clear.” 

“Clear!” 


scorn, 


’ 


His voice rose in angry 
“It makes things clear, doesn’t 
it, to tell me, the man you were going 
to elope with two months ago, that 
you've loved your husband ever since? 
Oh, it’s all damnably clear!” 

Isabelle grew cool with irritation. 

“It’s as clear to you as it is to me.” 

He gave a short, bitter laugh. 

“It’s funny, you know. So funny it 
makes me want to curse. And you 
stand there and tell me you love Hard- 
ing!” 

“76,” 


wavered. 


she said defiantly. Then she 
“At least—I supposed I did 
—until this afternoon when he made a 
most unjust and brutal attack on me.” 

“I thought something was up, from 
the sound of your over the 
phone.” 

“Yes—John was unkind, cruel.” 
She spoke rapidly. “He refused to be- 
lieve me. He drove me to desperation.” 

“He answered the phone, didn’t he? 
[ was sure it was his voice, but I was 
past caring what he thought. I was 
determined to see you and end all this 
uncertainty and mystery.” 


voice 
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“And I,” she interjected eagerly, 

“had suddenly made up my mind to 
see you—talk to you—in the hope that 
you could make me remember things.” 
“ “Perhaps it was mental suggestion. 
My mind was full of it, you know. I'd 
just told Nancy that I was going to see 
you no matter w hat happened.” 

“But you see, I don’t remember you. 
Oh, I wish,” she said plaintively, “that 
I could, for I think it would help me to 
recall all the rest.” 

“Yes,” he said eagerly, “because I 
was the last person you were with be- 
fore your accident. The last link, as it 
were, with your past.” Again he tried 
to approach her, but she drew back. 

Then impulsively she held out her 
hands to him. 

“Oh, make me remember! Do some- 
thing—say something—to make me re- 
member. I don’t want to live if I’ve got 
to go on like this.” 

He seized her hands and drew her 
toward him, but the muscles of her 
arms tightened as she held him at bay. 

“I will make you remember!” he said 
with mounting passion. “And then you 
will love me!” 

Her agitation increased. 

“The doctor says that when memory 
returns, I may completely forget the 
past two months and a 

“I intend that you shall!” he inter- 
tupted fiercely. 

“But, listen to me,” she said impera- 
tively, keeping her arms rigid. ‘“There’s 
a chance that 1 might remember these 
recent weeks as well as my past, and in 
that she said slowly, as full 
realization came to her, “I would have 
to choose—between—you and John.” 

“Darling! Sweetheart!” He spoke 
with intense feeling. .Suddenly, seizing 
both of her hands in one of his, he put 
his arm around her. “You chose be- 
tween us when you made up your mind 
to go away with me.” He tried to kiss 
her, but she still resisted him. 

“Yes—yes—but you’ve got to make 


” 


” 
case, 


me remember that! And when I re- 
member—perhaps [ won’t choose you 
this time.” 

“When I’ve made you remember, you 
will choose me because I love you!” 

With passion which he could no 
longer control, he seized her and 
crushed her in his arms, kissing her 
again and again on her eyes, her throat, 
and finally, quivering with the intensity 
of his emotion, his lips brushed across 
her face. 

With the touch of his lips on hers 
came, as it were, the electric pricking 
of a thousand needles in her head. 
Then it was as if a wire, drawn taut, 
had suddenly snapped, and to her head 
rushed the blood with a curious vibra- 
tion which was not pain, She trembled 
and her body felt cold. All sensation 
was physical at first. 

Then, with the rush of blood and the 
violent beating of her heart, came emo- 
tion. The appeal of his senses to hers 


quickened to life all that was physical 


in her nature, and, by some psychic 
process, too remote and complex for 
analysis or comprehension, the shock to 
body and brain worked the same result 
as might have come from sudden fright 
or a blow on the head. 

When he slowly raised his head and 
looked into her eyes, his face quivering 
with aroused desire, she stared at him 
as if she saw him for the first time. 
She was totally unconscious of the re- 
sponse of her nature to his emotion. 
Her mind conquered her feeling as she 
gazed at him. Her eyes were large and 
dark as she understood at last. 

“Tom!” she said vaguely, as if dazed. 
Then, more firmly: “Tom! Oh! It’s 
coming back!” She seemed to look 
through him and yet she was acutely 
conscious of him, “It’s all coming 
back! I remember—oh, I remember!” 
She freed herself from his arms and 
threw back her head. 

“Thank God! I remember—every- 
thing—everything !” 
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“Because,” he said excitedly, “I made 
you feel!” 

He reached out to take her again in 
his arms, but gently she held him back. 

“Yes,” she tried to speak calmly, 
“just as you used to, Tom, before—be- 
fore I forgot you. But there’s a bar- 
ricade between us now—the last two 
months.” 

“Do you mean—do you remember 
the last two months ?” 

“I said—I remember everything.” 

“What of it!” He cared nothing for 
what she might say. Had she not 
thrilled to his caresses as in the old 
days? “You love me, no matter what 
has happened lately.” 

“T don’t know.” She was distressed, 
uncertain. “I can’t tell. [I must see 
John—talk to him.” 

“All right, see him—talk to him. I’m 
not afraid of him. He can’t hold you 
now any better than he did before.” 

“You mean—you appealed to me 
emotionally—more than he did,” she 
said with brave frankness. “Yes—you 
did—you might again—but  there’s 
something else. I didn’t understand, 
but I do now.” 

“There’s nothing to understand,” he 
said passionately, “except that we love 
each other—that you love me as you 
will never love him!” 

With a movement too swift and 
strong for her resistance, he took her 
in his arms and kissed her on the 
mouth. Neither of them heard the 
crunch of gravel as John came up the 
garden path. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The light had faded to a misty gray, 
and sky and water merged in the 
shadows of approaching night. The air 
was languorous and sweet with the 
scent of many flowers. 

John, very white and rigid, stood 
looking at them. 

At the first touch of Tom’s lips 


against hers, Isabelle struggled out of 
his arms. Then she saw John. She did 
not start or tremble, she merely stared 
at him. Tom swung around, gave a 
low exclamation, then slowly folded his 
arms. 

A swift transition of thought made 
Isabelle tingle with anger. 

“You come to spy on me,” she said 
hotly. 

Neither jealousy nor outraged pride 
inspired John’s reply. He was con- 
scious only of overwhelming regret— 
regret that he had been powerless to 
hold her, and regret that he had finally 
given way to his impulse to return that 
night and beg her forgiveness. 

“TI did not come to spy upon you,” he 
said quietly. 

She knew nothing of the regret, the 
terrible sense of futility which mastered 
him. She thought that the extraordi- 
nary calm of his voice and manner pre- 
saged a storm of denunciation and re- 
proach. With cool dignity she said to 
him : 

“You have me at a disadvantage, but 
I don’t feel inclined to make explana- 
tions.” 

Her manner goaded him. For a 
brief moment he stiffened with resist- 
ance against an unseen force. He 
turned his head and looked for the first 
time at Tom. 

“The explanations will be made by 
—this gentleman,” he said coldly. 

Tom’s arms fell to his sides and he 
took a quick step toward John. But 
before he could speak, Isabelle said with 
angry haste: 

“If that’s your attitude, then I’ve 
something to say!” 

Both men watched her and seemed to 
forget each other. 

“When Tom kissed me a few mo- 
ments ago, as he used to”—John shrank 
back as if she had struck him—‘sud- 
denly, something seemed to snap in my 
head. I felt dizzy and blind for @ 
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moment, then, like a flash of lightning, 
my memory came back.” 

John sprang forward excitedly. 

“You remember My God! What 
do you remember ?” 

“Everything.” 

“Everything? 
with me?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. 

Tom turned with violence to John. 

“] made her remember—don’t ignore 
that fact.” 

“I’m not likely to ignore that.” Then 
he looked at her. “Neither can I for- 
get what Isabelle and I were to each 
other for a few weeks after her acci- 
dent, and I thank God merely because 
she remembers that.” 

A swift recollection swept over Isa- 
belle of his devotion to her and their 
happiness until he had seemed to 
change. She spoke to him more gently. 

“We were very happy for a time, 
John.” 

Tom moved with angry disgust. 


All these past weeks 


He 


had difficulty in restraining an impulse 


to express his impatience in 
simple, primitive manner. 

“T was a brute this afternoon,” John 
said. “I’ve been a brute for weeks. I 
came back to-night to tell you so. You 
see, I forgot everything but what EI- 
kins told me, and 6 

Tom interrupted violently. 

“What Elkins told you was the truth. 
Isabelle did intend to go away with 
me because she cared more for me than 
she did for you. Can’t you face the 
bare facts of the situation?” 

Isabelle’s glance flew from one man 
to the other. She had no impulse to 
interfere, but her heart beat fast with 
excitement. 

John felt no longer that deadening 
sense of futility. He wanted to fight, 
to win, but it was a duel of mind and 
character, not of crude, unavailing 
physical strength. 

“Yes,” he said, holding Tom’s flaming 
eyes, “I accept the fact that she cared 


some 


more for you before her accident. Can 
you face the fact that since that time, — 
she has known only me—loved only 
me—forgotten you completely ?” 
“Forgot me, and forgot you, too! 
Don’t overlook that. If she seemed to 
love you, what did it mean but that you 
had her all to yourself, to devote your- 
self, body and soul, to making her love 
you. Can you hold her against others 
who love her? Did you hold her be- 
fore?’ Tom’s voice rang with angry 


_ assurance and pride of possession. 


A strange, spiritual aloofness from 
both men, held Isabelle silent. In- 
stinctively she was weighing and bal- 
ancing their points of view. 

“She’s changed, I tell you!” The 
zest of battle was in John’s voice. 
“She’s the girl I loved and married and 
believed in, three years ago—not the 
girl society dragged away from me and 
nearly crushed—the girl who fell in 
love with you!” 

“I didn’t take your wife from you, 
Harding. You know damn well that 
you two had drifted apart long before 
I came along.” Tom spoke with ener- 
getic conviction. 

“Good God, yes! I’m not accusing 
you of breaking up my home, Carewe. 
But Isabelle never loved you with the 
best she has in her. She loved you 
with the side I failed to understand— 
to satisfy—her lighter side!” 

At last Isabelle spoke, gentle and 
judicious. 

“You never made allowances, John. 
I grew weary of having to live up to 
your ideals.” 

Tom turned eagerly to her. 

“And you’d be weary of it again.” 
Then savagely he addressed John. 

“You'd never understand. You'd ir- 
ritate her as you did before. You de- 
mand too much—you always did! I 
ask only for her love!” 

He looked at her with desperate ap- 
peal in his eyes, but her return glance 
seemed kindly to appraise him, and 
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there was a faint smile on her lips. 
Tom frowned, a little puzzled by her 
expression. 

John watched her, trying to divine 
her thoughts, but she had lowered her 
eyes and her smile had faded. He 
spoke uncertainly and with great sad- 
ness. 

“Perhaps, dear, he could make you 
happier, after all. I might only suc- 
ceed in boring you as I used to.” 

She did not raise her eyes nor speak. 

“I want to play fair, Harding,” Tom 
said abruptly. “If there’s any doubt in 
Isabelle’s mind, I’ll keep out of her way 
until you’ve had a chance to try it out 
with her, now that she’s no longer what 
circumstances made her—a mere pup- 

” 

She raised her head and her smile 
was radiant. 

“Oh, you’re right, Tom. 
longer a puppet! 
alive—as I’ve 
life!” 


I’m no 
I’m alive—gloriously 
never been in all my 


The two men stared at her, amazed. 


“Because you've recovered 
memory?” he asked doubtfully. 

“More than that,” she said exultantly. 
“I mean that I know myself—what I 
was and what I am. I didn’t till now.” 

“Your best and your worst,” John 
said, following her thought. 

“You’re only best to me, Bella, and 
you know it.” Tom felt unexpectedly 
ill at ease and nervous. She gave him 
a frank, bright smile. 

“Yes, Tom, I know it. 
derfully loyal!” 

It sounded more explanatory than 
flattering. Tom was rapidly losing his 
patience. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked sharply. “Is it—Harding or I?” 

She looked quickly from one to the 
other. 

“Tom,” she said gently, “do you 
think you would remain quite satisfied 
with me as you found me—selfish— 
vain—trivial ?” 


your 


You’re won- 


He smiled at her with boyish defiance, © 

“Well, what if you have those weak- 
nesses? I love you for them! I have 
them myself.” 

“And you, John?” she said softly. 

“T’ve loved you in spite of them,” he 
answered, his voice rising on a wave of 
emotion. “But if you had chosen me, I 
would have gone on fighting for mutual 
growth, rather than to fight for your 
love by encouraging your faults.” 

Tom gave a low growl of angry con- 
tempt and John turned sharply. 

“And whether you believe it or not, 
Carewe, sooner or later her true self 
will come to the top!” 

“And that’s your notion of making 
a woman happy! Well’—he gave a 
short laugh of derision—“if I win, it 
won’t be through any merit of mine.” 

“Tom,” Isabelle said sharply, “if a 
woman isn’t happy with a man just be- 
cause he believés in her and tries to de- 
velop her best qualities, then there's 
something wrong with the woman.” 

Both men stared at her. She smiled 
at Tom and spoke more gently. 

“Tom, dear—any true woman would 
rather follow than lead a man if he’s 
really strong—not merely a bully. And 
the man who isn’t just a bit stronger 
than the woman he loves, isn’t quite a 
safe proposition for her.” 

Tom’s dark eyes flashed at her. 

“Does my adoration mean less than 
nothing to you now?” 

“Blind adoration is an anachronism, 
Tom! In these days women wdnf to be 
loved in spite of, and not because of, 
their weaknesses.” 

“So,” he said slowly, with intense bit- 
terness, “because I loved you as you 
were, I am to lose you now ?” 

“You should have recognized my 
faults, no matter how much you loved 
me. Be honest, Tom. The mere phys- 
ical attraction I had for yott—mag- 
netism—personality—anything that you 
wish to call it—made you indifferent 
to what my mind and my nature were 
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capable of. The real me that John 
knows would bore you in a month.” 

Tom was exasperated beyond con- 
trol. 

“The real you that J know, would be 
wretched with him!” 

She answered quietly : 

“John knows both my egos now. 
You don’t, Tom.” 

“Good God! And you’re going to 
throw me over because you’ve devel- 
oped an ego that no one knew existed ?” 

“It did exist. John knew it all the 
time.” 

“Then,” said Tom slowly, “‘it’s—he ?” 

“Yes—it’s John. I’m not the woman 
you fell in love with, Tom, dear. You 
couldn’t be happy with me. I’m utterly 
changed! Call it, if you like”’—she 
laughed softly—‘“a miracle. I’m rein- 
carnated, as it were. John has won, by 
a miracle, what all his patient effort 
failed to win.” 

John stood silent, with arms folded. 
He did not yet fully comprehend, and 
he waited, tense with emotion. 

Tom turned abruptly to Isabelle. 

“Good-by, Bella. I think you're all 
wrong, and if you ever realize it, you'll 
find I don’t change.” He studied her 


as he gripped her hand. “After all, my 
dear girl,” he said, trying to smile at 
her, “you're only being true to type. 
In our world it’s easier and more decent 
to break a heart than a convention. 
You were ready, once, to throw conven- 
tion overboard, and I am still. But 
I'll grant you, the price is high for a 
woman.” 

Isabelle put her hand on his shoulder 
and spoke very gently. 

“Tom, it’s not the marriage ceremony 
that’s detaining me. If John were you 
and you were my husband, I would go 
with John.” 

“That paradox is over my head, 
Weli”—he turned abruptly to John— 
“I won't offer you my hand, Harding. 
You'd be a fool if you took it!” 

Isabelle and John moved instinctively 
nearer to One another as, through the 
deepening night shadows, they watched 
Tom disappear. 


Nancy’s comment on the unexpected 
dénouement, was ambiguous. 

“Well,” she said slowly, “we might 
have known that Bella would give an 
original twist even to such a moth-eaten 
institution as the eternal triangle!” 


THE END. 


SAND STORM 


Y sorrow, I’d put it to bed, 
Sand storm, sand storm! 
My lane, it was winding to red. 
Cleverness and caution, they’d gone from my head, 
And my feet danced in tune with the call of the red— 
When you came a-swoop and a-swirl. 


My sorrow you roused from its bed, 
Sand storm, sand storm! 
My lane you darkened to dread. 
My feet were like roots that were tangled and dead, 
And my soul was a maze for the crash of your tread, 
Sand storm, sand storm! 


JEANNETTE DErBy. 
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HE moment Keane came into the 
room the chatter ceased, and 
all began to drink their tea, 

shifting somewhat in their chairs, and 
smiling at her pleasantly. She was 
used to this. And she had long ago 
learned that it was not because they 
were talking about her that they ceased 
speaking the moment she came into the 
room, but rather because they were 
talking about something which she was 
too ingenuous and unsophisticated to 
hear. 

She shook hands with her hostess, 
restraining herself with difficulty from 
bobbing the silly little curtsy she had 
learned when a child, and for which 
of late in her soul she cursed her 
mother. Always now, when she was 
embarrassed, she curtsied a little on 
shaking hands, and _ subsequently 
blushed furiously. In the present in- 
stance she Was not embarrassed, but 
everybody in the réom seemed so much 
older than herself, somehow, that it 
made her feel like a child again. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Lapham,” 
said Keane. “Auntie’s coming over 
later. She says please to keep tea hot 
till six. How do you do, Lady Digges? 
Hullo, Janet! Hullo, Barb! Hi, 
Aggie!” 

Thus having done the honors, by 
greeting the people who were obviously 
looking in her direction, Keane went 
immediately over to the table to get 
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some tea. She had learned that she 
was not yet of those who may drift 
into the room and seat themselves lan- 
guidly, and, a few moments later, from 
some fragrant conversation glance up 
with an absent stare and say, “Er—er 
—yes, please—three lumps.” Too many 
times had she been lifted from her seat 
by the refrain, “Kearie, run over to the 
table and get yourself some tea, dear.” 
And she had by no means achieved that 
plane of beatific ease where one may 
say, “Thank you, I hate tea.” 

While Mrs. Hale was heating it and 
hunting for the lemon fork, Keane 
looked busily about the room. She was 
tired of being the youngest person there, 
Take Mrs. Lapham, now; she was ter- 
ribly old; she must be at least forty. 
And Lady Digges, Mrs. Lapham’s 
illustrious guest from Ireland, and 
Keane’s own secret and enduring de- 
light, she must even older. Of 
course, Barb was only twenty-one, not 
two yearrs older than Keane herself, 
but she was married; and so was Janet 
married. And “Slib” 


be 


Harriman, who 
was only nineteen, was engaged to a 
man old enough to be her father. 

And as for Sophie de Witt, never 
was Keane desolate as when she 
either looked at or thought of Sophie 
de Witt. You couldn’t exactly call her 
old, perhaps she wasn’t even thirty yet, 
and she certainly was not married, but 
she had been all around the world, and 
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had red hair, and spoke six languages, 
and it was rumored that she had all 
put broken up a royal match. 

Sophie de Witt was sitting now on 
the corner of the divan, beside Anne 
Cunningham’s mother, her shoulders 
hunched down among the pillows, her 
knees crossed and sticking up in the 
air much higher than her head. She 
was smoking steadily, regarding her 
left shoe, from which she had slipped 
her heel, and which, suspended from 
the extreme tip of her toe, hung in the 
air at a wanton angle. From time to 
time she roused herself sufficiently to 
light a fresh cigarette, and throw the 
butt of the last one into the fireplace. 

Keane pitied her. 

“If they seem stupid‘to me,” said 
Keane to herself, having reference to 
the other guests there assembled, 
“what must they seem to a woman who 
has all but broken up a royal match?” 


“Well, Hattie,” said Mrs. Cunning- 


ham, rising heavily and pgtting Mrs. 
Lapham on the shoulder, “I’m getting 


altogether too comfortable. Every 
time I get really comfortable I put on 
six pounds. I guess I’d better be off.” 
And she rocked out through the door, 
leaving empty and inviting the seat 
beside Sophie de Witt. 

There were four gentlemen present. 
Keane had not especially noticed them. 
She never dared look at men. But-she 
was conscious now that there were four 
gentlemen present, and that each of 
them made ‘an unmistakable movement 
in the direction of Sophie de Witt. To 
think of having four men make an un- 
mistakable movement in the direction 
of one! 

Sophie de Witt laid her hand bag 
down beside her in the empty seat. 

The four gentlemen resumed their 
several places. 

Nobody else had noticed the little by- 
play. But to Keane such small episodes 
as this were the wine and the flavor of 
life. Her cheeks flushed with excite- 
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ment of the game. She looked ahead 
to the day when she, Keane Sailer, 
should impose an elegant heel upon the 
collective neck of four gentlemen. 

A moment later Keane looked back 
to Sophie. Sophie was looking at her. 

“Anybody. else,” thought Keane, 
“would be embarrassed at being caught 
staring at one so.” But Sophie de Witt 
did not even turn away her eyes. As 
their glances met she smiled slowly. 
Then she beckoned with her graceful 
head to the place beside her. 

Keane approached her, marveling, 
leaving her tea and cakes forgotten on 
the table. As she drew near the divan, 
Sophie lifted her hand bag, removing 
from it a handkerchief, with which she 
flickeringly dusted her nose; and Keane 
dropped into the seat beside her. 

“How are you, Keane?” Sophie 
thrust her handkerchief back into her 
bag, and drew out her cigarette case. 

“T don’t know,” Keane replied with- 
out affectation. 

“Will you have a cigarette?” 

For a moment the world swam round 
Keane like a sea, and in it floated the 
bodiless heads of Mrs. Lapham and 
Lady Digges and Aggie and Janet and 
Barb and the four gentlemen and some 
other people. 

After what seemed a long time she 
turned to her companion and said com- 
posedly, selecting a cigarette: 

“Thank you. It is about the only 
thing one can do, isn’t it?” 

Sophie de Witt laughed suddenly, 
and turned upon Keane a look of affec- 
tion. 

And in a moment Keane was drawing 
into her mouth a warm, delicious fog, 
and watching. its trail before her in the 
air. 

She did not do it badly. She did not 
at once lean back in an attitude of surly 
abandon and, after each mouthful, 
removing the cigarette from her lips 
with a flourishing gesture, emit toward 
the ceiling a swaggering ribbon of 











smoke. Her very  unsophistication 
saved her. 

“Did any one ever teil you,” said 
Sophie de Witt, and regarded the third 
gentleman’s collar with an impersonal 
eye, “that you are an extremely hand- 
some woman?” 

Keane sat looking straight before 
her. Blue lights and green played about 
the walls of the room. Over the 
shoulder of Mrs. Lapham a large red 
moon rose slowly, and a prince in a 
purple doublet stooped under the moon 
gracefully, as if it had been a curtain, 
and came up to where she was seated. 

“I thought not,” said Sophie de Witt. 
“Well, let me be the first to do so. 
You have the wrong dope on life,” she 
continued unexpectedly, “you Chris- 
tians. This ‘blush-unseen’ business is 
a horrid idea. A pretty woman who 
doesn’t know she is pretty is no prettier 
than a bow! of pink gelatin. You run 
home and have a good look in your 
mirror, and then sit down and plot your 
life ahead of you in a nice, aspiring 
curve. Otherwise your aunt will have 
you married off before you know it to 
that blond boy over there by the Ward 
roses, who hasn't taken his eyes off you 
since you came in, and life for you will 
become just one bridge party after an- 
other linen shower, and you will have 
six fat-legged babies, and the end will 
be near. When I was your age 
Well, never mind that now. Here 
comes your aunt. What will she do if 
she sees you smoking ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Keane. 

“Want me to take it?” 

“No.” 

Keane put her cigarette back into 
her mouth. It tasted very cold and 
charred. 

“T think it is out,” said she. “May 
I have another one, please—quickly ?” 

“Take mine,” said Sophie de Witt at 
once, and thrust it into her hand. 

“What were you talking about when 
I came in?’ demanded Keane suddenly, 
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with her eyes on her aunt, who 


approaching by slow stages. Never 


before had she felt the strong emotion 
of curiosity. But there flashed into her 
consciousness the memory of her own 
entrance into the room a short time 
before; and the easy conversation of 
these people, hushed at sight of her, 
became the symbol of all the things 
which moved and had their being out- 
side her cloistered mind. The knowl- 
edge of this one bit of gossip, however 
trivial it might prove, would be a wedge 
in her hands with which to pry the door 
of life ajar. 

“We were speaking, child,” said 
Sophie de Witt slowly, and as if cut- 
ting the words into shape with her 
pointed teeth, “of Mr. Dallas Larabee, 
sinner, of his odorous conduct, and of 
his hellish charm.” 


That night Keane was put to bed on 
bread and water. She was all but 
spanked. And gloom hung like a pall 
over the house, in obsequy of her de- 
parted virtue. 

She lay for a long time in the dark, 
thinking. She had disgraced her aunt, 
that was sure. And that was some- 
thing. But it was not enough. She 
must disgrace the whole family. Prin- 
cipally, she must disgrace herself. And 
then she would be free. For she had 
observed that among women only three 
classes are free: the old, the married, 
and the improper. 

“Keane,” said her aunt outside the 
door, and knocked punctiliously. She 
always knocked before entering Keane’s 
bedroom, a formality which the girl 
resented more than she would have re- 
sented the daily battering down of the 
panels by a ram, for she knew it was 
not done out of courtesy to herself nor 
in consideration of her personal dignity, 
but purely as a lesson in etiquette. 

“Come in,” said Keane, and pulled 
the covers well up about her chin, so 
that her aunt might not see what a 
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frivolous nightgown she had chosen in 
which to do penance. 

Mrs. Martin walked with measured 
steps into the room, seated herself upon 
the front of a chair, and folded her 
arms. 

“Keane,” she said finally, “I am 
going to send you back to Wichita.” 

“J thought likely’ said Keane. 
“When?” 

Mrs. Martin succeeded in disguising 
her astonishment at this immediate re- 
tort, and replied even more severely: 

“Day after to-morrow.” She wished 
she had thought to turn on the light 
upon entering the room, so that she 
might learn if the child had been weep- 
ing or showed any sign at all of human 
softness. But it was too late now. 
She could think of no pretext. 

She sat for some moments in un- 
comfortable silence; then rose, and 


approached the bed uncertainly. 
“T am very fond of you, Keane,” she 
said very sternly, because of the melting 


in her heart, “and, in spite of what 
you have done, I wish I might keep 
you with me for a long time. But I 
have not sufficient authority over you 
to permit me to cope with you. And I 
am afraid your mother will think I 
have been at fault.” 

“No, she won't,” said Keane. 
tell her.” 

There was another silence. 

“If you would only say that you are 
sorry!” burst out Mrs. Martin. 

“I am not sorry,” was the prompt 
reply. “I am sorry for you, aunt 
Alice,” Keane added. “Sorry that you 
feel so badly, that’s all. But I have to 
live my own life.” 

“Well, good night, child. 
you!” said her aunt. 

As she was about to leave the room, 
Keane stopped her. 

“Aunt Alice, there’s 
want to ask you.” 

“Yes?” Mrs. Martin returned to the 
bedside, grateful for the opportunity. 


“T'll 


God help 


something I 


“Turn on the light, please, if you 
don’t mind, aunt Alice.” 

Under the white electric blaze Keane 
blinked a little, but it occurred to her 
that her aunt must be blinking, too, so 
that the indignity of it did not greatly 
distress her. 

“Aunt Alice’—Keane sat up in bed 
and threw back the covers, exposing 
her beautiful slim throat and creamy 
shoulders, scantily draped in a shell- 
pink crépe de Chine robe. Her heavy 
gold hair hung unrestrained about her 
and along the pillow. For the first 
time since she could remember she had 
not braided it before getting into bed. 
Her red-brown eyes, extraordinarily 
wide and beautiful under their thin 
black brows and exquisite long lashes 
—even the lower eyelid being heavily 
lashed and very darkly outlined above 
her cheek—and her curving pink mouth 
with its full under lip and delicate deep 
corners, flashed back at her for a mo- 
ment from the mirror, as she turned 
to her aunt. “Aunt Alice, why have 
you never told me that I am an ex- 
tremely handsome woman?” she de- 
manded. 

Mrs. Martin felt behind her for the 
chair she had just vacated, and sat 
down suddenly. 

She sat staring at her niece. 

And as she did so her first feeling of 
shocked mortification at the boldness 
and vanity of the girl gave way to a 
realization that, nevertheless, the fact 
was there. Do what she might about it, 
send her to Wichita or keep her in 
New York, flatter her or scold her or 
let her run wild—the child was an ex- 
tremely handsome woman, 


The following night, somewhat to- 
ward dawn, as Mrs. Harrison Martin 
lay reticently asleep in her mahogany 
four-poster, with a thermos bottle of 
water, a pad and pencil, and a tele- 
phone on the table beside her, Mr. 
Dallas Larabee entered his luxurious 
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apartment and switched on the light. 
He sank into an easy-chair, his over- 
coat still on him and his stick still in 
his hand. 

He sat there for twenty minutes, 
without moving. 

Then the sharp jerk of his head 
dropping forward upon his chest 
aroused him. He began to undress, 
his eyes closed, his head hanging 
sleepily. He unfastened every button 
in reach before removing a single gar- 
ment, then loosened his collar and tie, 
dragged off his socks, rose, and pro- 
ceeded into the bathroom for his dress- 
ing gown. 

The bromo-seltzer caught his eye. 
He mixed a plentiful dose and drank 
it while still effervescing, so that his 
nose and upper lip, when he looked at 
his reflection in the mirror of the drug 
closet, were beaded with little drops of 
moisture. He dried his face on a bath 
towel, and looked closer. 

“Dissolute dog!” said he to himself 
in the glass, unmoved by the handsome 
features which had moved so many. 

And just at that moment the bell 
rang, buzzing with incongruous brisk- 
ness through the sleeping house. Dallas 
Larabee did not start. He turned 
slowly, stared in the direction of the 
sound, and knitted his brows. 

Then, slowly getting into his dressing 
gown, he went to the door. He stood 
before it a moment, scowling thought- 
fully. 

The bell rang again. 

He ran his hand through his hair, 
strode to the door, and flung it open. 

Before him stood a very beautiful 
woman, with smoldering red-brown 
eyes, a great deal of gold-colored hair 
piled high upon her head, and a slightly 
parted, perfect scarlet mouth, through 
which the breath came quickly. She 
was in evening dress, a spangled black- 
and-silver gown with a lot of green in 
it. The lovely shoulders were entirely 
bare. The skirt was quite short, and 
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the whole was finished by a long ag 
snaky train of black, lined with Chinese 
vermilion. In her hands, on which a 
green jade ring glowed coolly, was a 
black feather fan. And over her arm 
was a voluminous cloak of soft helio- 
trope velvet. 

Dallas Larabee knew the gown, he 
was sure of that. He had seen it twice 
before—once when it was quite new, 
He could remember somebody revoly- 
ing in it before him like a model, for 
his approval, kicking out the train from 
time to time to reveal the color inside, 
And once, not so very long ago, it 
seemed to him he had become angry 
with the person who was wearing it, 
and she had struck him in the face, and 
they had parted sadly. Curious that 
he should remember the gown so much 
more distinctly than the girl! Well, 
he had an increasingly bad mem- 
ory for faces, that was the truth of 
it. Yet what was she doing here at 
this time of night, if he didn’t know 
her very well indeed? 

“Well, aren’t you going to let me 
in?” Keane lifted her chin a little, and 
looked up into his face. 

“Why—er—why, yes,” said Dallas 
uncertainly, bowing so deeply that he 
afterward steadied himself with great 
difficulty and allowed her to go past 
him into the room. 

“Please pardon the disorder,” he 
said, “I wasn’t expect—er—that is to 
say, I was on the point of retiring.” 

“You should have been in bed long 
ago,” she chided, sinking into a chair 
and selecting a cigarette from a box on 
the table. 

Somewhat embarrassed by the girl’s 
matter-of-fact air, Dallas gazed at her, 
meanwhile hoping she would arrive at 
the point of her visit quickly. 

As she smoked carelessly, a little 
thrill went up Keane’s spine and down 
again. So this was the way it was 
done! It was very easy. 

Is anything—er—the 


“Are you ill? 
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‘q matter? Can I—— I'll make you a 
high ball,” he ended weakly. 

“I should like you to make me a high 
ball,” said Keane precisely. 

She had learned this expression at 
tea from Mrs. Lapham. 

“Rye or Scotch?” 

Keane paused a moment, and pre- 
tended to be flicking an ash from her 
cigarette. 

“Oh, have you both?” she cried then, 
brightly. “And in these hard times?” 
This, too, she had learned at tea. It 
was, indeed, very easy. “Rye, please,” 
she hazarded. 

“Er—seltzer or plain?” asked Dallas 
Larabee. 

“Plain,” said Keane, on another 
guess. It was as easy as putting one’s 
finger on a name in the telephone book! 

He brought her the drink and placed 
it on the table beside her. 

“Thank you,” said Keane, and looked 
up at him and smiled. 

He stood stock-still, where he was, 
and gazed down at her. After a long 
moment he put his hand to his head 
and turned away. He could not make 
it out. He could neither remember her 
as an acquaintance nor imagine why she 
should present herself at his apartment 
at this time. Apparently, it was no 
emergency wiich had brought her. 
She was nothing, if not self-possessed. 
It was a very distressing situation. 

“Does your head ache?” he asked 
finally in desperation. 

Keane looked at him admiringly, and 
as she looked, once again up and down 
her spine went a little thrill. 

How beautiful he was! Beyond all 
dreams and all hopes and everything! 
Like a prince; or rather, like a very 
young king, already a little tired of his 
kingdom. Not so very young, of 
course; there was a streak of gray in 
his hair. Just young enough to be a 
king grown tired of his kingdom. 

She smoothed the spangies over her 
knees with doting hands. 
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What would Sophie de Witt say if 
she should see her here? Sophie had 
been good to let her wear the gown! 

Fitfully through her mind wavered 
the events of the evening. The merty, 
merry dinner at Sophie’s house—just 
she and Sophie. Then the gay, gay 


scene in Sophie’s dressing room, and % 


all the pretty gowns to choose among, 
and the jade ring to wear on her finger, 
and the black fan to hold. And after 
that the opera, in a box, just she and 
Sophie, and everybody staring at them. 

And after that they had gone some- 
where else, to some hotel it was, and 
had had some supper, and men had 
looked at her as they never had before. 
And after that Sophie had taken her 
home in her gleaming, soft big motor 
car, and left her in the lower hall, kiss- 
ing her swiftly on both cheeks, and 
telling her she must keep forever the 
gown and the fan, which their owner 
never would have the heart to wear 
again, but to send back the ring some 
day, which was a favorite, and the 
cloak, which belonged to somebody 
else. 

And then, Keane remembered—-but 
dimly, for she was very sleepy indeed 
—then, when Sophie’s car was well out 
of sight, she had slipped forth into 
the deserted street again and walked 
rapidly to the corner of the avenue, 
holding up the vermilion train and 
clutching the cloak about her. And the 
very first taxicab that came spinning 
down the avenue slowed up by the curb 
where she was standing, and she 
stepped in, giving the driver the number 
of Mr. Dallas Larabee’s apartment, 
which she had looked up in the tele- 
phone directory the moment she had 
got home from tea the day before, and 
which she would never, though she 
might live to be very old indeed, forget. 
For she was determined to have an 
adventure! She would do one uncon- 
ventional thing, and by it be delivered 
forever from the restraint of propriety. 
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She was startled out of her musings 
by Dallas, who shouted at her with un- 
mistakable pique: 

“For God’s sake, what do you want? 
What are you here for?” Then, more 
gently, “You know—you shouldn’t—I 
can’t let you stay here. Come, let me 
take you home! I’ll ring for a taxi— 
and—and I'll be ready in a moment.” 

“No!” she cried. “I want—I want 
to stay here! I a 

“Come now,” said Dallas kindly, con- 
vinced that she was unaware of her 
indiscretion, “I’ll take you home.” 

“Why,” said Keane dramatically, “I 
can’t go home! Why, aunt Alice 
would i 

For a moment, Dallas felt the slump 
which accompanies defeat. Then, con- 
sidering for a moment, he pursued his 
argument. 

“Haven’t you some chum—some 
awfully good friend, who’d put you up 
for the night?” 

“But I don’t want——” 

“Now, look here!” said Dallas 
sharply. “You can’t stay here! If 
necessary, I’ll put you out, but I won’t 
have Can’t you see what it would 
mean ?”’ 

“Well,” said Keane with hauteur, 
“since you're so snifty about it, I don’t 
know as I care to stay. But it isn’t 
every day that an ‘extremely handsome 
woman aug 

“Well, by Jove!” cried Dallas, for- 
getting for a moment the seriousness of 
the occasion. Then, recovering his 
paternal air: 

“Whose little girl ave you?” he said. 

Keane leaned forward on her hands, 
the better to peer up into his face. 

“Tell me,” she asked eagerly, “do 
you think I am compromised?” 

“Good heavens!” said Dallas Lara- 
bee. 

He sat down suddenly, feeling rather 
sick. 

After a moment he turned and re- 
garded her closely. 


“It seems impossible,” he murmured, | 

“What seems impossible ?” 

“Are you really what you seem to 
be, or aren’t you?” 

“Why, what do I seem to be?” said 
Keane, her heart sinking. 

“Why—why, a beautiful child.” 

“T am not a child!” 

“Ah!” It was answer enough. He 
smiled, a thin strange smile, and looked 
at her very wistfully. He saw her now 
for what she was—a little girl, who in 
her naiveté yearned for romance and 
cared not where she culled it. Her 
theory of “freedom” would have baf- 
fled him. 

“How old are you, little girl?” he 
asked. 

“Please don’t!” she cried, her face 
full of pain. “That’s awfully cruel!” 

“Why, my dear child, I wouldn’t for 
the world a 

“Oh, please don’t!” 
began to cry. 

“Why, you poor little thing! I’m 
dreadfully sorry ” He moved up 
nearer to her. “Oh, I wouldn’t do that, 
I wouldn’t, really,” he expostulated. 

“T’m sorry,” said Keane, almost at 
once, hastily drying her eyes, and hold- 
ing out her hand to her host, with the 
sweetest and friendliest of little smiles. 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I’ve been 
very silly, I know; and you've been 
very nice. You're the nicest person I 
ever met, I think—except one, and 
that’s a woman. I suppose ail the hor- 
rid things they tell about you are true. 
But I really don’t mind at all, since 
they’ve made you so nice. I lied to you 
about not being young. I am young. 
It was silly to say I wasn’t. And, of 
course, the minute I said I wasn’t, you 
knew I was. Young people always say 
they aren’t young, just like crazy people 
always say they aren’t crazy—and 
that’s the way you tell ’em. I knew 
that, and I meant to avoid it. But I 
forgot; you hurt my feelings so. Any- 
way, it doesn’t matter now. I just 
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wanted to be compromised. And I 

ess I am, all right. So I shan’t have 
that to bother about any more. If 
you'll excuse me now, I'll go, I think.” 

“Keane”’—she had told him that 
much of her name. He came up to 
her and put his hands gently behind 
her shoulders. 

“Yes” 

“Just how old ar¢ you, child?” 

“Twenty in May.” 

“Was it your first drink—that high 
ball I gave you before?” 

“Yes. It was my first everything, 
you might say,” she admitted weakly. 

’ There was a little pause. 

“Not quite everything,” he said very 
quietly. “And don’t you go doing this 
sort of thing again, will you?” 

“Oh, no! I’ve done it once, don’t you 
see?” 

“Yes, I see. But there are so many, 
many things you haven’t done once. 
I’m wondering how you’re going about 
them.” 

“I don’t know,” said Keane. 

She smiled at him then, the bright, 
sudden smile he had come to wait for 
and to dread. 

He turned from its radiance. 

“I think we'd better go,” he 
“Tl call a taxi.” 

The few moments before the cab 
drove up seemed interminable to them 
both. And yet, when the bell finally 
rang, it seemed that it had been only 
a moment, and they both wished it 
might have been a little longer, although 
they were saying nothing, and had 
nothing to say. 


said. 


“What number shall I give him?” 
Dallas asked. 


Keane paused almost imperceptibly, 
and then swiftly gave the number of 


Sophie de Witt’s house. It was the 
only number in New York she could 
think of, with the exception of her 
aunt’s and Dallas Larabee’s own. 

“I beg your pardon?” said Dallas 


sharply. “I don’t think I understood 
you.” 

She repeated the number, feeling that 
there was something wrong, but not 


knowing what it might be. 


When Sophie came into her room a 
little later, Keane was sound asleep on 
the couch. 

Keane had removed the black-andé 
silver gown and wrapped herself in a 
soft white blanket which she had found 
on the foot of a bed. 

Sophie stood over her a long time, 
scanning her sleeping features. 

“T wonder,” she mused. 

Then she laid a hand on the girl’s 
shoulder, and shook her gently. 
“Keane, Keane!” she called. 

up and go to bed.” 

Keane jumped up at once. “What is 
it, dear?” she asked confusedly. “Oh, 
yes! I must have gone to sleep! Ex- 

I was very sleepy.” 


“Wake 


cuse me, please. 
She caught Sophie’s hand in both her 
own. “You aren’t angry with me, are 
you?” she pleaded wistfully. 

Sophie waited for just an instant, 
then threw her arms about the girl and 
hugged her to her breast with fierce 
tenderness. “No, no, sweet child!” she 
said. “No, no! Come now, hop into 
bed now—there’s old Soph’s nice cute 
baby !” 


“Dal,” said Sophie de Witt to her 
caller some two weeks later, “what are 
you going to do about that kid?” 

“That’s just what I want you to tell 
me,” he replied. 

“Indeed! Why pick on me?” 

“Because you—Sophie, please be 
nice, won’t you?—because you under- 
stand me, dear girl, as nobody else in 
the world ever has understood me, the 
only trouble being that you understand 
me altogether too well. Please be nice, 
won't you, and help me out? I worry 
about it, really, no end.” 

“I can see you do. You're thinner. 
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You can’t afford to get much thinner, 
Dal. You won’t be half so excruciating, 
if you're not careful.” , 

“Soph, dear, stop it, won’t you? 
And tell me what you honestly think. 
Do you think if I should marry her it 
would ruin her life?” 

“If you should what?” 

“Marry her. You heard what I said. 
I said marry her. I love her, damn it, 
and I want her around! Can't you 
understand a simple thing like that?” 

“Now don’t become irritable, Dallas. 
There’s no occasion for it, and it only 
serves to make you look foolish. I can 
very well understand your wanting to 
have her around. I like to have her 
around, myself. And I shall be sick 
with loneliness when she goes. And, 
once for all, let me say: No, I don’t 
think it would ruin her life if you 
should marry her. | think ’twould be 
the making of her. Even if you left 
her in a year, even if you left her in a 
fortnight A 

“Do you think I’d do that, Sophie?” 
he inquired earnestly. “I just want to 
know what you think. You know, 
somehow I don’t think I would.” 

“God help you,” said Sophie. 

“No, but really, Soph—she’s the only 
kind I’m not fearfully tired of, if you 
see what I mean, dear.” 

“T see,” said Sophie. 

He went on without noticing her. 

“And it’s not just that she’s young, 
and fresh, and—and wondering, you 
know; she’s a great deal besides that. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“I certainly do, my dear! She’s an 
extremely handsome woman!” 

“Oh, but more than that!” 

“Well—maybe, my dear—but they 
don’t come much more than that!” 


The following evening Dallas Lara- 
bee called again at the house of Sophie 
de Witt. 
' Keane was there, and she went to the 


door. 


“How lovely!” she cried; “I’m all ~ 
alone to greet you. Sophie’s getting 
dressed. Did she know you were com- 
ing?” 

“It was she who told me to come. 
There was something she wanted me 
to ask you.” 

“What was it?” 

“Well—I—aren’t you going to let me 
in?” 

“Yes, surely! Oh, that’s just what 
I said to you, isn’t it—the night | 
came?” 

“The night you came,” he replied. 

“Come in here, Dallas! There’s a 
fire!” She drew him into the library, 

“Now what is it Sophie wants you to 
ask me?” she said, when they were 
seated side by side before the crackling 
logs. 

“What makes you so eager?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I thought it 
might be something amusing.” 

“It is. She wishes me to beseech for 
myself your hand in honorable matri- 
mony.” 

“I thought it might be that,” said 
Keane. 

There was a pause. 

“Well?” he questioned. 

“Well, what?” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“Dallas, are you really proposing to 
me?” She stared at him in amazement. 

“T’m afraid so.” 

She clasped her hands tightly before 
her. 

“Keane,” he went on, “are you 
aware that many persons who enter into 
the state of matrimony with the very 
best of intentions do not, nevertheless, 
continue their common existence to the 
ends of their respective lives?” 

“I am,” said Keane, wondering why 
she felt so subdued. 

“Do you know that there exists an 
institution no less divine than that of 
matrimony itself, namely, the healing 
dispensation of divorce?” 
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“T do,” said Keane. 

“This is just to tell you,” he contin- 
ued weakly, feeling the sweat under his 
hair just at the top of his forehead, 
“that if ever 1 should beat you, refuse 
you my heart to eat, or in any other 
way abuse you ever so slightly ‘ 

“Dallas, what is the matter with 
you?” cried Keane in sudden alarm. 

“Dear, I’m terrified,” he whispered, 
staring at her out of frightened eyes, 
“terrified! Lord, this is awful! Keane, 
I tell you, if you don’t take me now 
you'll never get the chance again !” 

“Oh, well, perhaps I'll accept some 
of the other people who’ve been pro- 
posing to me in the last two weeks. 
There are seven of them,” she retorted 
blithely. “And they all did it with 
much more elegance than you. Auntie 
introduced me to one of them pur- 
posely. Auntie and | are all made up 
now. She’s no longer miffed at my 
having stayed with Sophie that night. 
All I need to do is to make a brilliant 
marriage !” 

“Take me,” he begged. 
eligible.” 


“I’m awfully 


“Dal, dear, poke the fire, will you?” 
said Keane very sweetly, and settled 
back among the pillows. 

He arose at once. 

“Where are the tongs?’ he mumbled, 
kneeling before the fire, clattering the 
shovel against the grate. 

“You mean the poker, dearest. It’s 
right beside you. No, here it is.” She 
put it into his hand, laying her hand on 
his shoulder for an instant as- she 
did so. 

At her touch he turned to her with 
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a little cry like a sob, and the poker 
dropped ringing upon the hearth. 

“Keane! Keane!” he cried, and 
clasped his arms about her waist, and 
laid his head upon her shoulder. “My 
beautiful love! What have you done 
to me, Keane?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she said, 
bending over him. “But you certainly 
do act queer, sweetheart. I think you’re 
in love.” She laughed aloud, throwing 
back her head. Then suddenly she 
stooped over him again. “Oh, Dal, Dal, 
Dal, I love you so!” she cried. “I’m all 
hot in the throat, as if I’d been running 
too hard. I wish you’d kiss me, or 
something! You ought to know what 
to do; I don’t. I don’t believe you're 
half so wicked as they——” 

But he had leaped to his feet and 
gathered her up from the couch into 
his arms. 

“Tt’s because I’m afraid to touch you, 
don’t you see?’ he whispered hoarsely, 
between harsh kisses. “I’m afraid I'll 
break you or something. I’m afraid 
I’ll do you some harm. Don’t you see 
—foolish child—haven’t you any sense 
—little fool? Put your cool hand on 
my forehead, will you, Keane?” 

She did so, marveling a little. 

“Ah, that’s sweet. That’s terribly 
sweet,” he breathed. 

He turned to her more composedly 
then. “I’m afraid I crushed your vio- 
lets, child,” he said. “I hadn’t noticed 
them till now.” 

“It’s all right,” said Keane. 
smell much nicer this way.” 

And suddenly as he watched her she 
smiled at him, a little bright sweet 
smile. 


“They 
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N idle sentimentalist, Steven 
A Trayle lingered on in town in 
the airs of a deepening summer. 
His adventures in romance had brought 
him no poetry, nor any grave memories 
by twilight. He was the richer only by 
a reflective irony. But a sense of futil- 
ity had scarcely enveloped him when he 
found himself head over heels in—in 
attempting to be in love with Carol 
Kemp. 

Sauntering down the Avenue one 
warm noon, Steven Trayle encountered 
a relative, his cousin Josephine. She 
was a large, active woman of forty 
with a brisk air, who spilled her im- 
mense energies into reform. Steven 
shuddered as he shook hands. 

“My dear Steven! You're just the 
man I’ve wanted to see. But I’ve been 
so busy! I’ve heard of your utterly 
ridiculous retirement. At your age! 
What do you intend to do? There is 
work for all of us, more than we can 
handle. Are you keeping up with mod- 
rn problems?” 

Steven smiled politely, and threw out 

propitiatory remark which was 

Wirled over like a chip in a flood. He 

as reflecting on the color of Jose- 
Dhine’s widely set, hazel eyes, which 
mingled kindliness and folly in equal 
measure, Josephine, he remembered, 
had a mania for backing forward- 
looking movements. She believed in 

e millenium. All at once he was 
Ware that he was not listening, and 


her words struck upon his ears with the 
sudden clearness of a speaker in a 
hushed hall. 

“And so, if you'll go down there 
now, and just ask for the weekly dis- 
cussion table, they’ll look out for you, 
I'll be there in three-quarters of an 
hour. And don’t forget the address, 
But any one will direct you to the 
Sociological Club.” 

Steven found himself assisting Jose- 
phine into a car at the curb, raised his 
hat abstractedly, bowed, and saw her 
whirl away, knitting her brows over 
lost causes and affairs for the enlighten- 
ment of the race. Steven grinned. He 
was thankful that the race was always 
in such a muddle as to keep the cousin 
Josephines of the world contentedly oc- 
cupied in struggling with it. 

It was at luncheon in the Sociological 
Club, of course, that Steven met Carol 
Kemp. He noticed her at the very first 
in the group which dominated the long 
table in the green-and-gray room. He 
had an impression of quiet eyes under 
blown, brown hair, and a head resting 
with unobtrusive assurance upon one 
graceful hand. Through the fingers of 
the other, a cigarette sent up a swirl 
of listless smoke. He listened hard for 
her name, but in an instinct of shyness, 
refused tg look at her again. He knew 
that if he Wid, he would look too long. 

Steven had announced himself diffi- 
dently, but the ten or twelve persons 
lunching at the “discussion table” 
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seemed to take him very casually. And 
when cousin Josephine failed to appear 
—having, perhaps, discovered a found- 
ling movement upon one of her door- 
steps in the interim—Steven Trayle, the 
amateur philanderer, sat back and de- 
voted himself to a wondering study of 
these who had faith in progress. 

They were mostly women, and from 
the topics they touched or ranged, he 
was aware that he was in the presence 
of “intellectuals.” The immense seri- 
ousness of their tones made him feel 
like a scoffer in church. Amalgama- 
tions, soviets, legislatures, deportations, 
Freud and Havelock Ellis, new theories 
of government, were the ruts over 
which their talk jolted. He heard men- 
tion of great music, immortal books, in 
cold, flat voices, and could only con- 
clude that most of the speakers were 
either lacking in humor, or were fond 
of short cuts to culture. They were all 
devoted to some vague, altruistic cause, 
and most of them looked as if they had 
made bungles of their own lives. 

As he heard the glib tongues wag- 
ging pretentiously, Steven thought of 
those shadowy and shifting forces of 
evolution which are propelled by 
famine, by greed, by hate, by lust and 
love, by the harsh fundamental pas- 
sions and desires of humanity, magnifi- 
cently free from any soothing system. 

And, stirred by a faint disgust, he 
suddenly found a voice, and declaimed 
a variety of half-formed opinions from 
a sense of sheer contradictoriness. 

A short, puffy person opposite him, 
who was sitting intimately beside Carol 
Kemp, was the recipient of his attack. 
Steven disliked thé man intuitively. He 
objected to the protuberant, vain eyes, 
the protruding lower lip, drawn in, now 
and then, to emit a cackle at his own 
witticisms. During the meal he heard 
varied ecstatic peans to awakened 
labor, with snarlings at the waiter. 

Steven’s voice, at first conversational, 
drew the attention of the table, and he 


found himself addressing an audience 
which evidently looked upon him with 
disfavor. In his defiance he grew 
rhetorical. 

“But all such efforts are of doubtful 
value, even if successful. Men con- 
quer, say, smallpox, and influenza 
appears. The diseases of the world are 
like the diseases of the flesh. Each sys- 
tem has its disadvantages. When it is 
overthrown, it gives place to a system 
which eliminates those disadvantages 
and produces an entirely new set.” 

He was conscious that Carol Kemp 
was attentively observing him, and a 
flush mounted into his cheeks. 

“What has been permanent in life 
from the beginning save emotions? Do 
the forms which create most of them 
matter? The reactions to a noble book, 
to the smile on a woman’s face, an 
evening of rain-swept streets, the si- 
lence of the fields, a tragic instant, an 
instant of profound sorrow, of terror 
or of joy; these things are the only 
realities; and they remain unchanged 
through the centuries.” 

He drew up, a little breathlessly, and 
his eyes met and held for an instant 
the eyes of Carol Kemp. He did not 
know, but he thought—he hoped they 
were sympathetic. 

The puffy man stroked his chin, and 
glanced about with a significant smile, 
as if inviting the attention of the com- 
pany to an imbecile. 

“My dear sir!” he exclaimed pity- 
ingly. “My dear sir! Pessimism is 
hardly in the movement at present.” 

A titter, as if at something clever, 
ran around the circle. 

“IT have not yet known a wise’man 
who was not also a péssimistic one,” 
said Steven gently. 

“Really?” The short man lifted his 
eyebrows and shot out his lip. “I’m 
afraid you’re a little retrogressive, Mr. 
er—I did not catch your name. Life 
may be a prison, but the spirit can soar 
above its walls.” He rolled popeyes. 
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“I congratulate you on such a pos- 
session,” said Steven -Trayle. “For 
most of us, only a skeleton key can 
unlock that prison.” 

His savage flippancy brought the 
argument to an end, but from the hum 
of voices Steven gathered that he had 
won only disapproval. In a wave of 
reaction he felt immensely hot and fool- 
ish, almost as ridiculous as a street 
brawler. He wondered at the mood 
which had overthrown his accustomed 
mildness. Rising with the others, he 
contrived to overtake Carol Kemp at 
the doorway. 

“I’m afraid you didn’t agree with 
me,” he asserted stumblingly. 


“I thought what you said was very. 


interesting.” 

Again their glances met, and sud- 
denly Steven trembled with the wish to 
seize her, hold her. 

“Are you—are you bound anywhere 
in particular ?”’ he asked in an uncertain 
voice. 

“Only home. To-day’s Saturday. 
You see, I’m busy the rest of the week. 
I feel like a little walk.” 

“Let me——” Steven began, and 
turned to see his short, pursy opponent 
approach them. 

He was introduced as Doctor Swin- 
burne Rolfe, and his personal manner 
was exceedingly dapper, almost arch. 

“These—ah—little discussions prove 
quite stimulating,” he murmured. “No 
bad blood, of course, eh, Mr. Trayle? 
It is interesting for thinkers to ex- 
change views and And now, 
Carol, where away?” 

“Mr. Trayle has promised to let me 
hear more of his ideas,” she said easily. 

Steven shot a bewildered look at her. 
How on earth did she know what he 
had been about to suggest? These in- 
tellectual women were the deuce! At 
the same time he noted a surprised 
scrutiny from Rolfe, as the latter made 
a somewhat curt departure. 

Steven walked with Carol Kemp 


through the drowsy afternoon to her 


small downtown apartment. After his 
stupid fit of bitterness at luncheon, he 
found her silent acceptance infinitely 
peaceful. He had an eager wish to 
reveal himself, to tell her about him- 
self, and he rejoiced to find her inter. 
ested. She pressed him to come in for 
a while. 

“I’m thoroughly informal,” she de 
clared. “You can say or do what you 
like.” 

He wondered how an _ intellectual 
woman would act if he suddenly put his 
arms about her and kissed her. He 
would certainly like to do that! Would 
she turn aside with the delicious con- 
fusion, the shyness of a girl. He drove 
commonplace tones into his voice with 
an effort. 

Her apartment was in a disorder 
which was not unpleasant. Books and 
prints and papers were tossed about on 
an orange couch, chairs were set hap- 
hazardly. There was a_ sense of 
friendly carelessness in the disarray. 

He had to content himself with such 
frail deductions, for he couldn’t probe 
her, he couldn’t quite make her out. 
She did not commit herself, she man- 
aged to evade definite statements. To 
Steven she seemed a little mysterious, 
even a little vague. He supposed that, 
in spite of her simiplicity of manner, 
her thoughts occupied a higher plane. 

“You see, I’m not intellectual,” he 
confessed ruefully. 

“You’re not? What are you, then?” 

“I hardly know. Perhaps I’m an ar- 
tist without a medium.” 

“IT like artists better,” she said 
quietly. “Have you. ever met any of 
the Penton Players? No? Some time 
you must let mg take you——” 

When Steven Trayle, his blood hum- 
ming, went from that place, his mind, 
his senses, revolved the portrait of a 
woman with blown, brown hair and 
serene eyes. 
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It was a sleepy Sunday afternoon. 
Blue smoke hung in opaque clouds in 
the still air of the studio, and Steven 
sat back, listening with mild amusement 
to the chattering of many voices. Plain 
blue and yellow crockery, containing 
lukewarm tea, picked out color spots 
on chair arms, on the mantels, on the 
floor. Saucers were ringed with 
cigarette stubs, and some of the artistic 
Penton Players had flung themselves 
down in negligent, carefully careless 
attitudes as they argued or harangued. 

Steven Trayle was by this time fairly 
familiar with the circles of intellect and 
bohemia. He had learned to control a 
slightly satiric humor, and unburdened 
himself afterward only to Carol. 

She listened always with an im- 
passive manner; she seemed to draw 
subtleties of thought from him; and it 
struck him that one of her chief charms 
was that she herself seldom hazarded 
an opinion. He spoke freely, as he 
would have communed with himself, 
and once or twice he had an uneasy 
feeling that perhaps she disagreed, even 
had the brutality to laugh at him, in 
private. But for the most part, he 
found her comforting. She was that 
miracle, a silent woman. 

Little by little he learned her history, 
her life. She edited a woman’s maga- 
zine with a skillful knowledge of the 
market. Her pages dripped sweetness, 
and Steven thought it a sad post for one 
of her tastes. She said nothing on that 
head, and a sense of delicacy withheld 
him from pitying her. It seemed to him 
hard that a woman who mentioned, now 
and then, such writers as Stendhal, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Joris-Karl Huysmans, 
Frank Harris, Pierre Loti, and Max 
Beerbohm, should professignally en- 
courage literature dealing with the cap- 
ture of stupid males by nice girls with 
honorable intentions. 


Although she spoke seldom, a sug- 


gestive name or phrase occasionally fell 
from her lips like indices to her wide 
knowledge. Steven felt that his own 
ideas on most matters were too half- 
baked to reveal to a serious investigator. 
Besides, he preferred to talk of simple 
things, of people and places he had seen, 
the little tricks and catastrophes of day 
and day. 

And all this while he had made not 
one gesture toward her, not one simple 
act to attest the strong appeal she had 
for him. Why was that so? He sup- 
posed he stood a little in awe of her. 

In a far corner a man with a fine 
profile and a sonorous voice rhapso- 
dized over the fascination of supersti- 
tions. From another group Steven 
caught flashes of sentences and verbal 
tags: “The decadent odor of narcissus 
—it’s like death!” “I can’t agree with 
you about Astrid’s work. It intrigues 
me, but He’s a real person!” 

Steven was almost glad to be called 
out of his humor by a ring, a knock at 
the door, and the appearance of Swin- 
burne Rolfe. 

He was almost glad, because he was 
growing hungry for “real” things him- 
self, and the irritation he felt for Rolfe 
was definitely in that category. 

His irritation had a twofold source: 
the man’s personality for one thing, 
and, for another, Carol’s inexplicable 
liking for him. It was inconceivable to 
Steven that a woman of Carol’s men- 
tality could be interested in so fatuous 
an ass. 

And Steven was forever running into 
the fellow! Carol was kind to Rolfe; 
more, she frankly admired him. He 
was always turning up unexpectedly 
when Steven was with her, and, to his 
dismay, at these times she at once grew 
animated, her eyes grew bright. The 
man’s pretentiousness spoiled his appe- 
tite. He didn’t object to affectations 
that, like a precious style, have a sense 
of humor behind them, but Rolfe’s were 
hopelessly humorless, 
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Rolfe appeared almost as much of a 
stranger to the present gathering as 
Steven. He glanced around, discovered 
Carol’s welcoming smile, and marched 
over at once to her side. No one paid 
any attention to him, informality being 
the name that most artistic people give 
to their bad manners. His brows knit 
in a frown at the sight of Steven, and 
his lip pushed forward an aggressive 
fraction. 

“Swinburne—I’m_ so glad!” 
Carol’s frank greeting. 

Steven had a sensation of anger. He 
inclined his head silently to Rolfe’s nod 
and, in the hubbub of voices, strained 
his ears to catch Carol’s tones. For 
she was actually talking, and her whole 
manner was gayer, blither. Impossible 
—but she really liked the fellow! Ste- 
ven’s perplexity was enhanced by an- 
other circumstance. 

His attention discovered Carol, in an 
interlude, staring at him with an odd, 
solicitous air. It was almost affection- 
ate, and he would have sworn, as he 
gave her his eyes, that she colored 
slightly. She turned back to a brisk 
conversation with Rolfe. 

That had been only one of the many 
intimations of her secret interest. Ste- 
_ven knew that she liked him quite as 
much as she did Rolfe, perhaps more. 
Indeed, it was a liking rather tremu- 
lously on the verge of downright caring. 
But, if. so, why was she so much 
brighter and happier when Swinburne 
Rolfe appeared? Steven compared his 
own sentimental cynicisth with Rolfe’s 
pompous soul, and repeated the vain 
question. 

Yet that question was answered, 
when he at length rose to go, in a 
way that set his pulse pounding. Carol 
and Rolfe stood beside him near the 
doorway. Steven caught a low mutter 
of words from the man. 

“But I should like to learn what is 
the cause of the trouble. Of late, 
you’ve hardly seemed interested. 
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What's happened, may I ask? We used ~ 
to be friends.” 

Carol asked with a delicate preci- 
sion: 

“Are you quite sure?” 

Her mocking smile cut a path for 
her words. Rolfe’s skin went swarthy 
dark. There was no mistaking the sig- 
nificance of that retort. Steven dizzily 
realized that she didn’t admire the 
fellow, after all! Clearly, she thought 
him a bore and absurd. Of course! 
But why, then, in the face of her liking 
for Steven, should she be at such pains 
to pretend a profound admiration for 
the man? 

Like a thunderclap it occurred to 
Steven Trayle that Rolfe was merely 
being employed as a foil. Rolfe’s un- 
conscious service was to spur Steven 
into rivalry, into an open, bold cam- 
paign. 


Til. 


Steven Trayle was gathering wisdom 


in his philandering. Everything bore 
out his conclusions as to Swinburne 
Rolfe’s place in the scheme of things. 
Rolfe’s appearances at luncheons, at 
hours of assignation, and the appar- 
ently casual phrases which slipped from 
Carol’s lips, in humble praise of the 
dilettante economist, were all proofs. 

Steven was no longer ruffled “by 
Rolfe; he grinned secretly; and pa- 
tiently now he bided his time. He knew, 
of course, where all this was leading. 
It meant marriage. But a marriage with 
Carol Kemp would, at any rate, not be 
dull. He could be assured of that witha 
woman who had a mind like hers. 

sut still he mastered his emotions, 
and the expression of them. He was 
beginning to be aware that it is just as 
well in a love affair of the more serious 
sort to tremble on the verge of break- 
ing barriers for as long a space as pos- 
sible. To precipitate a crisis with an 
avowal, lip upon lip, was like attacking 
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a citadel without having all one’s 
ammunition ready. 

Yet things brought about an end to 
his uncomfortable loitering, and that 
very shortly. Carol had grown to dom- 
inate his thoughts, she haunted his 
sleep, he could not permit even a day 
to pass without seeing her, at the least 
calling her on the phone. And when 
he did see her, he felt wretchedly that 
he was behaving like a stick in not 
taking her into his arms, ardently her 
lover. It was a discovery, as startling 
as to discovery of Rolfe’s employment 
as a puppet, which pushed him to direct 
action. 

It happened that one evening, a week 
or more after the afternoon with the 
Penton Players, Steven dined with 
Carol in her apartment. There were 
no facilities in the gay, untidy rooms, 
and she had wisely ordered in dinner 
from a near-by hotel. The evening 
began pleasantly. Steven was in a jolly 
mood. He insisted on jumping up and 
helping her, and he talked with infec- 
tious good spirits. And afterward they 
lit cigarettes, and in the dim light that 
filtered through one soft, tan shade, 
they sat silent for a space in the cool 
of the early evening. 

As usual, Carol said very little, but 
she dropped a word or two concerning 
a modernist art exhibition, a new 
theory in politics, a tragedy that had 
recently failed on Broadway. Steven, 
in a mood of sentimental generosity, 
was glad that his income was ample. 
He delighted in the thought of releasing 
her from her distasteful magazine work, 
and permitting her to devote her whole 
attention to the superior currents and 
tendencies in modern life and art. And, 
for the first time, he mentioned some- 
thing of the sort. 

“What would it mean to you, Carol, 
to be free from reading obvious stories, 
and concentrating on the things you 
enjoy ?”” 

She gave him a puzzled look. 


“I don’t understand.” 

“I meant your giving up the editing 
of a silly paper to study what you really 
like.” 

To his surprise he noted a dull flush, 
a hurt tinge in the voice. 

“But I don’t want to give it up!” 

“Oh! I see!” Steven ejaculated. “Of 
course, I recognize that it takes a tre- 
mendous amount of ability to handle 
the details of make-up and circulation 
and one thing and another, and nat- 
urally, you respect that side of your 
work,” 

“But I respect all of it—all of it!” 
she cried with an opinion that was at 
last definite. “It’s not a silly paper in 
the least. How can you say things like 
that? I think it’s very unfair. I 
thought you pretended to admire my 
taste!” 

Steven gazed at her with a gaping 
mouth. It dawned upon him that she 
approved the policy of her magazine, 
that she was actually proud of it! 
Memories of her casual phrases stepped 
into his mind, phrases concise as epi- 
grams that summed up mysticism, 
Nietzsche, or Ellen Key in just the right 
way. All at once he realized that they 
were nothing more than phrases, that 
she had borrowed even them, parrot- 
wise, from the dowdy intellectuals and 
harmless bohemians with whom she 
had associated. And, beyond doubt, she 
respected these groups, too. He had 
imagined that she shared his attitude; 
and now he discovered that she was a 
disciple of earnest gentlemen with no 
chins and fat ladies with too many. 

The illuminating truth came home to 
him that intellectuals do not, after all, 
necessarily possess brains. In fact, the 
large majority of them had no brains. 
They moved in grooves no more orig- 
inal than the average housewife’s, and 
their erudite patter covered a lack of 
thrusting intelligence. They were as 
limited as plumbers, as conventional, 
and they differed merely in that they 
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were not as useful, and that they used 
abstract counters in place of such 
stanch expressions as “drains,” “stil- 
son wrench,” or “elbow and tees.” 
And on the heels of that discovery came 
the reflection that many artists, many 
writers, painters, musicians, were per- 
sons of no more brains than the average 
grocer. 

However, the man who objects to 
stupidity in women should be forced to 
mate with the woman who objects to 
stupidity in men. He deserves no bet- 
ter fate. And Steven was touched, re- 
lieved, almost pleased, by his awaken- 
ing. What jargon his previous talk 
must have seemed to this pretty, this 
very pretty little person! 

In an instant he had caught her hand, 
and was lying as gracefully as nature 
intended us to. He bent over her, drew 
her head close, kissed her lips. 

“Dear—dear Carol, forgive me! I 
was only joking. You know I love you, 
don’t you? I’ve wanted to tell you for 
You know e 
heard her heart 


so long! 
He 


breath going and coming with a little 


beating, her 
tremble in the intake. He swayed 
against her and—whirled around as the 
buzzer in the hallway sounded. 

The door had not been properly 
closed, it swung wide at a push, and 
Swinburne Rolfe stepped into the 
apartment with a forced, suspicious 
laugh. 

Steven had released Carol in good 
time, but the atmosphere of struggle 
hung in the room. Rolfe glanced at 
him sourly.. Steven was immensely 
affronted; he was sure that Rolfe 
hadn’t come here like this without some 
hint of invitation. What had struck 
him as a comic expedient in a woman 
of brains appeared to him as an un- 
pleasant feminine trick in a woman of 
—of intellect. He came to a quick deci- 


sion. He would play her, move for 
move. With a cool, shallow excuse, he 
found his hat and stick, and left them 
together. 

And, in the annoyance he experi- 
enced, he did not attempt to see Carol 
again for two days. Then a pang of 
remorse stirred him, and he went to 
the phone. But he could not immedi- 
ately locate her, and, troubled by an 
uneasy premonition, he at last called up 
one of her friends, Helen Hardinet, for 
information. 

He had barely reported his name 
when Miss Hardinet’s brusque voice 
poured unexpected information into his 
ears. 

“Wasn’t it sudden? Like an old- 
fashioned romance! Perhaps you know 
where they’ve gone. I’m betting on 
Newfoundland, myself. Swinburne 
had been there before, and liked it. I 
remember he mentioned it to me once as 
ideal for a honeymoon. But wasn’t it 
surprising how they rushed off this 
morning and got married without say- 
ing a word to any one? Bobby Malloy 
told me. How did you find out?” 

Steven, with wide, horrified eyes, 
stammered an incoherent rejoinder 
which passed unnoticed. 

He put down the receiver with the 
last discovery of all forcing its way into 
a numbed brain. For an instant he had 
a fancy that Carol had married the 
detestable Rolfe in a fit of revenge and 
pique. But, saving as it was to his 
vanity, Steven dismissed it as untenable. 
There was one explanation, one only. 
It was in Rolfe that her interest had 
been honestly centered! It was Steven 
who had played the part of foil! 

He was heartbroken, of course. Who 
wouldn’t be? And _ yet Well, 
perhaps, after all, it hadn’t been love 
that he had felt for Carol. Not love 
really, you know. 





Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
3ut where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies 


INLIKE most of our super- 
‘ women, Sophie of Celle was 
blessed with a loving and de- 
yoted mother, who tried to move heaven 
and earth to save her adored daughter 
from the tragic fate which stalked after 
her almost from babyhood. Let me 
tell you just a word about this mother. 
She is worth it. And it will help you 
to understand certain things about 
Sophie, later. 

The super-woman’s mother was good 
and beautiful Eléonore d’Olbreuse, of 
noble French birth, who married the 
gay and fascinating George William of 
Hanover, later Duke of Celle. It was 
a love match on both sides; but in spite 
of this, Eléonore found, after the cere- 
mony, that she had been tricked into 
a morganatic marriage. 

In a way, it was not George’s fault; 
for, much against his will, his prim 
German court insisted upon marrying 
him to the middle-aged Princess Sophia 
of Bohemia. George was bored to 
death with his court, and not in the 
least interested in the stodgy Sophia; 
so he evolved a wonderful plan. He 
passed Sophia on to his younger 
brother, and promised not to marry 
at all, thereby foregoing his birthright 
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and securing the ducal succession to his 
brother’s children. He then shook 
the dust of the dry old court from his 
shoes, and danced over to France. 

Everything went beautifully until he 
fell desperately in love with the grace- 
ful and charming Eléonore d’Olbreuse. 
He was not man enough to explain the 
situation to her or to give her fp. So, 
like many another, he married her and 
told her afterward. 

Eléonore was horrified; but, loving 
her husband, she tried to make the best 
of it, and allowed herself to be taken 
to the court, where now reigned 
George’s brother, Ernest Augustus, and 
his wife, Sophia. The latter hated 
Eléonore on sight because George Wil- 
liam had chosen her instead of herself. 
Later, we shall see how she vented her 
hate on little Sophie, Eléonore’s 
daughter. ' 

That Eléonore’s dainty French maid 
was nauseated by the hoggish German 
court during her unhappy life there is 
proved by her letters. 

“My heart is sadly turned,” she 
writes, “by the enormous dishes set be- 
fore us, consisting chiefly of greasy 
sausages thrown in lumps on red. cab- 
bage, and a farinaceous mass of ginger 
and onions. This is washed dowp by 
cloudy, heavy ale, of which they all 
drink freely.” 

Sophia used to jeer at her because 
when things became too unbearable 
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Eléonore would prepare a little French 
meal for herself in her own dressing 
room, and eat it there in homesick soli- 
tude. 

George William settled down into a 
model husband; and at last heeded her 
entreaties to take her away to his castle 
at Celle. There, in the north wing, 
on September 15, 1666, little Sophie 
Dorothea, ancestress alike to the ex- 
kaiser, William II., and to the present 
King of England, was born. 

The warm sun blazed down on the 
yellow courtyard walls that day, and 
the limes and silver beeches in the gar- 
den reflected the golden light in their 
autumn tints, seeming to promise a 
golden future for the baby. 

During the next ten years, Eléonore 
devoted every effort to legitimatizing 
her child. It was, seemingly, an im- 
possible task, but at last she gained the 
ear of the emperor and succeeded. The 
future super-woman was legitimatized 
and Eléonore was made a duchess. 

Sophie Dorothea, meantime, was 
growing into a very winsome and lovely 
child, though badly spoiled by both her 
worshiping parents. Even allowing for 
the flattery of court painters, she must 
have been singularly beautiful; for a 
portrait of her, done at about this time, 
shows a face full of alluring, radiant 
charm. 

This charm made itself felt before 
she was out of the schoolroom; and 
when she was only twelve her mother 
discovered a violent flirtation between 
the baby super-woman and a court page. 
The page had written her love letters 
enough to fill a book, and some of the 
most lurid ones were found stuffed 
away in a drawer of small Sophie Doro- 
thea’s dressing table. 

The lovelorn page was exiled. Sophie 
Dorothea was severely scolded, and 
‘told to forget him, which she did. The 
governess who had acted as go-between 
was first imprisoned, and then sent 
away in disgrace. 


The knowledge that the girl was gq 
heir to an enormous fortune started 
rumors floating about regarding her 
future husband, and there were offers 
aplenty for her hand. The little super. 
woman was the spoiled darling of her 
father’s court. 

While still almost a child, she was 
betrothed to Prince Augustus Frederick 
of Wolfenbiittel, son of an old friend 
of Eléonore’s. The arrangement was 
made by the fathers of the young cou- 
ple, and Sophie Dorothea was not espe- 
cially interested, though the prince was 
wildly in love. The engagement lasted 
only a few months, for Augustus Fred- 
erick was killed by a cannon ball at 
the siege of Phillipsburg. 

Sophie was too young to mourn him 
long, even as a friend. Other suitors 
fell victim to her lure. Still, Sophie 
Dorothea turned a deaf ear. There 
was another reason, beside her youth, 
for her lack of interest in state be- 
trothals. She had, even then, met the 
great love of her heart, the boy who 
was to grow up and wreck her life, he 
who was to drag her through year after 
year of misery, only to end in tragedy 
—Prince Christopher von  KoOnigs- 
marck, son of the Minister General of 
Artillery in the service of the Swedish 
king. 

In the coming of this youth of six- 
teen to Celle, there was no presage 
of future shadow. Tall, very hand- 
some, of charming manners, he came 
there to receive his military training. 

He and Sophie Dorothea liked each 
other at once. The boy and girl play- 
mates soon became boy and girl lovers. 
This was not to the liking of Eleonore, 
who had other aims for her daughter. 

Had she known what was to happen 
later, her mother’s heart would doubt- 
less have hurried the wedding, instead 
of preventing it, thereby saving the 
lovers from their appalling fate. But 
she could not know. Now that she had 
become a real, instead of left-handed 
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duchess, her daughter’s hand was 
sought for by princes of the reigning 
houses of Europe. She resolved to nip 
the fast ripening romance before it had 
a chance to do much blooming. 

So Konigsmarck was given a broad 
hint to leave. When he still lingered, 
he was packed off to England to finish 
his education, out of temptation’s way. 
His real entrance into the story comes 
later on. 

Next on the list of Sophie Dorothea’s 
suitors is a younger son of the King 
of Denmark. Matters were almost ar- 
ranged, when the Danish Queen, who 
had an old score to pay against Sophie’s 
mother, flew into a rage and broke off 
the match. 

Then, just before the girl was six- 
teen, Anthony Wolfenbuttel, Eléonore’s 
old friend, came forward with another 
son, You will remember that the first 
one was killed soon after he became 
betrothed to Sophie Dorothea. 

Preliminary arrangements for this 
engagement were pending, when So- 
phie’s uncle, Ernest Augustus, and his 
Duchess Sophia, arch enemies of Eléo- 
nore, decided to marry their son George 
Louis to their niece. They had already 
tried to marry him to Princess Anne, 
of England, who would have none of 
him. So they looked nearer home 

There was no time to lose, as Sophie’s 
charm had spread through the whole 
continent, and numberless suitors were 
falling over each other in their eager- 
ness to win her. So, early one morn- 
ing, Duchess Sophia clattered into the 
courtyard in a coach and four, having 
traveled all night to get there ahead of 
old Antony Wolfenbiittel and his son 
Panting heavily, she hurried up the 
steps of the castle which she-had stead- 
ily refused to enter after it became 
Eléonore’s home. 

She made her way into George Wil- 
liam’s dressing room, despite his pro- 
testing servants, and burst in upon her 
brother-in-law. 


At once Sophia began to plead her 
son’s cause. All grudges were pushed 
aside, all sorts of inducements were of- 
fered, till at last, the young girl’s fa- 
ther yielded. Not so her mother! 
Eléonore, hearing the high voices, thrust 
on a dressing gown and came in to-see 
what was happening. Beyond every- 
thing, she loved her daughter. Deaf 
to the voice of ambition, she stead- 
fastly refused to sacrifice the girl to the 
sullen, stingy, unattractive George 
Louis. On her knees she pleaded for 
her child. She reminded her husband 
that Duke Antony Ulrich of Wolfen- 
biittel was that very day ‘to bring his 
handsome son to press his suit. All was 
of no use. 

Finally, the weeping mother was dis-, 
patched to Sophie’s room to break the 
rews and bid her come forth to greet 
her future mother-in-law—in other 
words, her detested aunt, who had in- 
sulted her mother, and whom they both 
hated with all their souls. 

The girl was thunderstruck at the 
blow. She had been taught to despise 
her cousin George Louis. She actu- 
ally loathed him. More, she loved the 
fascinating and unforgetable Konigs- 
marck. 

Sophie Dorothea flew into a passion 
and vowed that she would have to be 
dragged to the altar before she would 
consent. After the first outburst, she 
clung to her mother, weeping, and 
begged her to save her from such a 
fate. 

The poor mother could only weep 
with her. 

Meanwhile, Antony Ulrich and his 
son had arrived, to find Duchess Sophia 
in possession of the field. There was 
a stormy scene, in which the father of 
the bride to be ironically invited the 
two men to stay and join the betrothal 
feast. Ignoring the invitation, they re- 
turned with dignity to their coach and 
drove away. 

The father now went upstairs to hunt 
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for his wife and daughter. He found 
them weeping in each other’s arms. 
Seeking to conciliate Sophie, he offered 
her a present from her aunt—a minia- 
ture of George Louis, set in diamonds. 
The girl threw it across the room with 
such force that it was broken against 
the opposite wall, and many of the dia- 
monds fell out. 

At length, the father won the battle. 
Sophie Dorothea was forced into her 
clothes, and dried her eyes and went 
down to meet her aunt in a proper man- 
ner. 

Next day, George Louis and his fa- 
ther appeared. The bridegroom to be 
was even more sulky than usual. When 
Sophie saw him, she fainted in her 
mother’s arms. George hated her as 
cordially as she hated him, and did not 
hesitate to show it. The elders had to 
do the smiling. Yet, had George looked 
all over the world, he could not have 
found a more charming wife. 

Sophie Dorothea had great, velvety, 


dark eyes, regular features, a brilliant 
complexion, and a perfect rosebud of a 
mouth. She inherited her delicate, per- 
fectly proportioned figure, her slender 
little hands and feet, from her French 


mother. Beside the heavy German 
princesses she looked like a fragile bit 
of china. She had the French vivacity, 
too, and a nimble wit of her own. Her 
emotional nature rose easily to heights 
of joy, and as easily fell to depths of 
depression. No one could deny that 
she had a temper. Yet she was always 
generous and without a bit of mean- 
ness in her nature. With half a chance, 
she would have developed into a splen- 
did woman. But, linked to a lump of 
ice like George, her warm nature could 
do nothing but shrivel up and warp. 
George also had good qualities. One 
of them was that he never lied. But 
he and Sophie never understood each 
other; neither found any of the good 
that was in the other one. They only 
hated each other more, as time passed. 


With Sophie went one hundred thous 
sand thalers, so the groom’s relatives” 
rushed the wedding preparations as 
much as possible. 

The ceremony took place on Novem- 
ber 21, 1682, in the private chapel of 
the Castle of Celle. The town was on 
tiptoe with excitement. Decorations 
fluttered from every window. Sophie 
had been greatly beloved, from baby- 
hood, by her townsfolk. The chapel, a 
lovely bit of architecture in itself, was 
made a dream of beauty by the flowers 
and lights. There was no end to the 
pomp and ceremony, the jewels, the 
gorgeous clothes and trappings of all 
sorts. 

But, underneath 
bride’s heart was in anguish. Her 
mother could not restrain her own 
tears. The bridegroom had troubles, 
too, and thought only of his banished 
sweetheart, Madame Busche—Eleéo- 
nore’s one pitiful victory in the sorry 
match had been won when she forced 
George to renounce this mistress of his. 

During the ceremony, a frightful 
storm burst about the chapel, shaking 
the walls, shrieking and wailing like 
lost souls in the darkness outside. 
Truly, an ill omen for a bridal day! 

The wedded pair entered Hanover 
in a state coach drawn by six cream- 
colored horses. They passed through 
a continuous throng of cheering people, 
till they reached the palace. As So- 
phie, now Princess of Hanover, got out 
of the coach and started to mount the 
steps, she happened to glance up at a 
window and meet the eye of a woman 
whose face was convulsed with hate. 
Instinctively, the girl bride knew it was 
Madame Busche, who was supposed to 
have been banished before the wedding. 
Sophie turned pale, but said nothing. 
It was only another omen for the ft- 
ture. 

Her first days as a bride were full 
of pomp and ceremony. In the morn- 
ing, she was allowed to walk in the 


it all, the child 
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garden, so she wrote home, “if it were 
not a day on which she took her bath,” 
in which case she had to stay in the 
house afterward “for fear of a chill.” 

From then on, a dreary routine of 
social ceremonies were in order. So- 
phie often slipped away to the village, 
to make friends with the humble folk 
there, to her mother-in-law’s disgust. 
If the little bride had received one kind 
word from her husband, one friendly 
sign, the two might, in time, have got 
on well enough. But the word never 
came. Sophie was lonely and home- 
sick, despite the fact that an army of 
adorers amused her as much as they 
dared. 

Then her son, afterward King George 
II. of England, was born. Again, Sophie 
and her husband were on the verge of a 
better understanding. But they were 
surrounded by spies and busybodies 
who tried to create misunderstandings 
Quarrels grew frequent. The breach 
became wider. George forsook 
Sophie and went to Italy. 

Finally, Sophie’s father-in-law, who 
quite adored the little super-woman, 
took pity on her dreary state at Han- 
over, and invited her to join her hus- 
band and himself at Venice. 

Sophie, then just nineteen, accepted 
the invitation with joy. It was her first 
experience of foreign life. Instantly, 
as she tried her wings, a throng of 
wooers fluttered about her. She became 
the rage. Her super-woman lure drew 
all men to her. Her father-in-law was 
so pleased at the attention she created 
that he took her to Rome for the Easter 
festivities. George stayed on in Naples, 
but nobody cared. The party was quite 
complete without him. 

In Rome, Sophie met the Marquis 
de Lassaye, a fascinating French noble- 
man, Lassaye had led a life of adven- 
ture and was a renowned lady-killer. 
He was at the height of his popularity 
when he met Sophie, and he lost no time 
in throwing his heart at her feet. He 


ever 


pelted her with love letters, vowing 
that he could not live without her. 
There was a violent flirtation. Then 
the matter was discovered, and Lassaye 
had to leave Rome in a-hurry. Sophie 
coquetted with him shamelessly, no 
doubt ; but the real devotion was all on 
his side. 

By this time, George had given up 
every pretense of being faithful to his 
wife. Sophie, surrounded by enemies 
who hated her for her irresistible charm 
no less than for her French blood, knew 
not where to turn. 

Then, just when she most needed ” 
help, fate stepped in. Konigsmarck ap- 
peared. They had never forgotten each 
other, he and she. Now the old attrac- 
tion sprang up ten times stronger than 
before. Sophie was at the zenith of 
her beauty. Her social life had given 
her the p®ise of an older woman and 
her wit, which sometimes got her into 
trouble, was only another attraction to 
Konigsmarck. 

He, likewise, had developed amaz- 
ingly. After having been forced to as- 
sociate with the heavy, stodgy, ponder- 
ous Germans, Sophie turned to him 
with all the relief and joy which one 
feels in a refreshing mountain breeze 
after a hot, sticky day in town. 

In all that heavy, stupidly immoral 
court, Koénigsmarck and Sophie were 
the only buoyant souls. It was inevi- 
table that they should love each other 
madly and find happiness only when 
together. 

Sophie tried to be prudent, at first. 
But Ko6nigsmarck knew not the mean- 
ing of the word. Blithe adventurer 
that he was, he found his way to her 
apartments, aided by Sophie’s one con- 
fidante, Countess Knesebeck, who, by 
the way, was faithful to the bitter end. 

Letters passed between them con- 
stantly, letters of such burning love that 
the wonder is they were not consumed 
in their own flame. 

There were spies everywhere 


The 
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story began to be whispered about, but 
as yet merely in whispers. Then Count- 
ess Platen, who had a heavy score of 
her own against Sophie, got wind of the 
affair. Countess Platen held the post 
of court favorite to Ernest Augustus, 
and, as such, had run the court to suit 
herself until the vivacious Sophie came. 
Among the latter’s multitude of con- 
quests were many men who had 
formerly paid court to Countess Platen. 
Besides that, Platen’s sister, Madame 
Busche, had been banished, you remem- 
ber, when Sophie came as a bride to 
court. 

But there was another more potent 
reason for hating Sophie. Last of all, 
Countess Platen, though far older than 
K6nigsmarck, fell desperately in love 
with him and did not hesitate to throw 
herself at his head. He would have 
none of her, however. 

She became archenemy to both the 
lovers. They were forced to be careful 
if they wished to keep their heads on 
their shoulders. 

Then K6nigsmarck went off to war. 
Sophie nearly died for fear he would 
be killed. He suffered tortures of jeal- 
ousy during his absence, and in his let- 
ters reproached her hotly for reports 
which came to him of the devotion of 
Prince Max, Sophie’s brother-in-law, 
and one “Spar,” and a host of others. 

After six months, the campaign came 
to an end, and K6nigsmarck returned, 
posthaste, to Sophie’s arms. Things 
were worse than ever. The lovers de- 
cided it was wisest for Kénigsmarck to 
pretend to make love a bit to Countess 
Platen. The flouted Platen did not 
fall into the trap; but she managed to 
inveigle Koénigsmarck into the garden 
one dark night, where she had previ- 
ously hidden George Louis. Then, pre- 
tending to hear a noise, she rushed 
away, startled, pulling Konigsmarck 
with her, but taking care to drop one 
of Sophie’s gloves, which she had pur- 
loined for the purpose. 


The husband-picked it up, recogni: 
it, and accused Sophie of being in the” 
garden with her lover. This, naturally, 
she denied with indignation. 

From that time, however, Sophie's 
position at the palace was unbearable. 
K6nigsmarck was always imploring her 
to fly with him. Countess Platen was 
always scheming and plotting her over- 
throw. George Louis, now Electoral 
Prince of Hanover—his father had be- 
come Elector—treated her worse and 
worse. He even struck her, at times, 
She besought her father to settle an in- 
dependent living on her so that she 
might leave George. Though the duke 
loved his daughter, he was in the grip 
of politics and did not dare to come 
to her aid, especially as the traitor, Bern- 
storf, stood at his elbow to make him 
do just as the court of Hanover wished, 

Altogether, things looked so bad that 
Sophie ordered the protesting Kénigs- 
marck from her side again. Vowing 
that life was not worth living without 
Sophie, he recklessly squandered his 
great wealth in riot. One night, when 
he was very drunk, he said insulting 
things of Countess Platen. Sophie's 
enemies lost no time in acquainting the 
countess of this. She vowed venge- 
ance. 

Meantime, 


K6nigsmarck 
only to be sent off once more. 
time he went away, the story was re- 


returned, 
Each 


peated in crescendo. Finally, he came 
back for the last time. George Louis 
was away from home. The lovers had 
a few glorious secret meetings, helped 
on by Aurora, Kénigsmarck’s faithful 
sister, who acted as post office. 

The upshot of it all was that they 
decided to fly together and never to 
return. Arrangements were all made. 
Sophie spent the last evening burning 
letters and packing her things. Konigs- 
marck expected to do the same, but 
love drove him to Sophie’s rooms once 
more: 

So they rushed on to their fate! 
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George Louis had come home unex- 
pectedly that same day. Countess Pla- 
ten craved audience with him. She 
exposed the whole plot of the runaways 
and told him that Konigsmarck was 
even then in Sophie’s rooms. She im- 
plored him to give her four armed 
men to arrest the lover as he left the 
palace. 

George Louis was not a killer, but 
he was most happy to have his wife’s 
arrested and thrown into 
prison ; so he turned over to Countess 
Platen the four men she begged for, 
and he paid no further attention to the 
matter 

Countess Platen gave the men their 
When K6nigsmarck finally 
tore himself away from Sophie, after 
many whispered instructions for the 
morrow, he said: 

“We shall not part again, beloved.” 

And they never did—for they never 
met again. 

Softly 


sweetheart 


orders 


the 
save 


closing door, K6nigs- 
for the short 
sword of ordinary dress, walked down 
the corridor humming a little tune un- 
der his breath. As he reached the outer 
seized by the four cut 
Practically defenseless as he 
the gallant adventurer gave the 
quartet a giant tussle, and plenty of 
wounds, to boot. He might have broken 
away in spite of the odds of one to 
four, had his sword not snapped in two. 
He was done -to death, and his body 
was buried in quicklime. 
While this was going on, his rooms 
were searched and Sophie’s letters and 
souvenirs were carried to her husband 


marck, unarmed 


door, he Was 
throats. 


Was, 


Sophie herself was kept a prisoner in 
her own rooms, in entire ignorance of 
all that passed, until she nearly went’ 
insane. Finally, when her enemies con- 
sidered that she had been tortured long 
enough by the uncertainty, they told 
her of Konigsmarck’s death, 

George Louis then took steps to di- 
vorce her. He had her imprisoned in 
the Castle of Ahlden, where she was 
not even allowed to see her children or 
her mother, though that dear lady never 
ceased to plead for Sophie. In fact, 
she lived and died trying to ease the 
rough road for her heartbroken child, 

Then, more or less unexpectedly, the 
throne of England fell to George Louis. 
Queen Anne dying without issue, he 
was called by Parliament to ascend the 
throne as George I. By the way, he 
could not speak a word of English. 
There was some talk of taking Sophie 
from prison and placing her beside her 
husband on the English throne. But 
Sophie herself refused. She declared 
that never, never would she live with 
George again. She regarded him as 
the murderer of Konigsmarck, and as 
such he was a horror to her and a con- 
staut reminder of her lover’s fate. 

So she was formally divorced and 
doomed to what amounted to solitary 
confinement—even her faithful confi- 
dante was imprisoned elsewhere—for 
thirty-two years; in fact, until she died 
on November 12, 1726, at the age of 
sixty-one. Wilkins says of her: 

“She was a queen, though never ac- 
knowledged ; a queen, though always a 
prisoner; a queen, though never 
crowned—truly, a Queen of Tears.” 
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By Hughes Cornell 


OW, is this a perquisite or a— 
touch?” Doctor Edna Coffan 
demanded of herself, leaning 

her elbow on her immaculate mahogany 
office desk to reperuse the stiff, creamy 
letter with indignation, not untinged 
with admiration and mirth. Husbands 
are not perquisites per se, and corre- 
spondence husbands are apt to prove, 
if not a touch, yet on the make. 

Perhaps this written proposal out of 
the blue might be classed as a profes- 
sional by-product, The man asked her 
to marry him because she was a regular 
practicing physician—added  induce- 
ment for solitary females to go into the 
practice of medicine. She had always 
imagined the profession to be a matri- 
monial deterrent, although dnring her 
student years she had not entirely 
lacked conjugal opportunities. Still, 
these callow emotional episodes had 
seemed tributes to her personality, not 
to her chosen profession. 

But this Doctor, Doctor Miles 
Etheridge—she referred again to the 
swinging signature—chose her from the 
whole wide world because she was a 
graduate physician; simply looked over 
the San Francisco list in the Annual 
Register and picked her out. “Merely 
a random shaft,” he conscientiously ex- 
plained. The shaft did not reach Doc- 
tor Edna’s heart, but it did pierce her 
sense of humor. 


Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 


Kx XK 


Doctor Edna’s fountain pen scribbled 
lightly beneath the swinging signature, 

The writer was unquestionably a man 
of refinement, despite the self-conscious 
look to the capital I’s. Why shouldn't 
they be self-conscious? Putting him- 
self up as a prize to be grabbed, sight 
unseen. And that random shaft. Doe- 
tor Edna experienced cruel doubts, 
The Register listed dozens of women 
doctors. Why pick on her? Unless— 
perhaps—he felt that any woman phy- 
sician surnamed Coffan would be thank- 
ful to grasp any opportunity to change 
her patronymic. 

If he had ever seen her, there might 
have been some reason for this un- 
heralded proposal; several; a combina- 
tion of reasons; or even just one—her 
hair. The morning sunshine slanted 
across it now, glancing off a curved 
black-mirror surface so smooth and 
silken that it was frequently condemned 
as old-fashioned. It looked disciplined 
by the fine-tooth comb of our grand- 
mothers, and was done in an old-fash- 
ioned way, with a stunning effect of 
ultramodernness. 

Broad silken braids coiled flatly about 
her rather small head like a wide plaited 
cap border, thrust through on the left 
side by aglull silver hairpin, much the 
shade of her black-fringed eyes, dawn- 
gray with unexpected flashes of lighter 
and brighter values. Absolutely out of 
style, but heavens, how modish! Flat 
little ear lappets, too, rather like those 
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in funny old daguerreotypes that you 
have to turn just so, or you won’t see 
the features at all. 

She buzzed tor Madge, warden of 
the outer office. Doctor Edna’s- private 
income permitted not only solid mahog- 
any Office fittings in her expensive 
downtown suite, but solid, scientific 
cerebral fittings in her secretary assist- 
ant. It was “Madge” and “Doctor 
Edna,” in the back office. “Doctor 
Edna” sounds more cheerful than 
‘Doctor Coffan” no matter how you 
spell it. 

Madge, tall, stout, blue-eyed, and 
competent in her white linen, answered 
the call and read the note. 

“Doesn’t seem altogether a fool, at 
that,” Madge pronounced. Doctor 


Edna often used Madge as a control 
test in her human experiments. 
“Madge,” Doctor Edna abruptly in- 
quired, “don’t you ever find—this”’— 
indefinite wave of a slender forefinger 
—“a bit—slow ?” 
“Two new patients to-day,” 


Madge 
sought to reassure her. ‘Peach of a 
scoliosis, that five-year-old dago kid.” 

“Yes. I can’t make up my mind 
whether to use a cast or—better eats 
and exercise.” 

“That means eats,” Madge 
preted, “at your expense.” 

“Well,” defensively, “I never in- 
tended taking up the surgical side of 
pediatrics. I planned straight infant 
feeding and medical conditions, Now 
this,” she said, referring to the open let- 
ter, “this Etheridge person says he is 
specializing on orthopedics. Doesn't 
seem possible a man who'd write such a 
letter could specialize on anything—ex- 
cept gall.” 

She opened her medical bag and filed 
the letter in a memorandum book of 
calls. 

“While I’m on my rounds f may find 
time to give it another look-over, just to 
convince myself how bad 

“I call it pretty good, of its kind.” 


inter- 


“You're crazy to get a peep at him!” 
accused Doctor Edna. 

Madge grinned. 

“Well, we could make an opportunity 
of little Hay-sus”—it would hardly do 
to spell the name in English—“and his 
scoliosis. Etheridge is assistant sur- 
geon at the receiving hospital, so he 
must have something in him!” 

“Or back of him,” amended Madge. 
“And he’d stick like a bur. He'd soon 
find out, if he doesn’t know already, 
that he’d struck a rich woman as well 
as a rich vein. Your baby practice 
takes you into the heart of every fam- 
ily on your list. The broken collar 
bones, bent spines, and T. B. hip joints 
will go wherever you choose to send 
them. With your social connections 
you could ‘make’ a young orthopedist in 
a year. I’m not so sure about that— 
random shot.” 

“T am.” Doctor Edna could be brisk 
and authoritative even with Madge. 
“Come down to brass tacks, Madgy. It’s 
I who’s crazy to look him over. We 
haven’t had any fun—not one real lark 
—since we opened office. I go around 
so straight-faced that my cheeks ache. 
Yet”—-for Doctor Edna, deep down, 
was a cautious sotl—‘“we don’t want 
to start something we can’t finish.” 

She studied the letter again, 

“His plan seems to be, marry a begin- 
ner who can afford to keep an office in 
the right location, have two office hours 
a day for himself when he’s off duty at 
the receiving hospital in the late after- 
noon, turn any general practice that 
may come to him from the city service 
over to me, take any bone stuff that 
comes my way, pool receipts, pay ex- 
penses, and divide up fifty-fifty. Now, 
why should a man who is”—quoting 
from the letter—“ ‘thirty years old, fair 
in character and appearance’—does that 
mean a blond, Madgy ?—have to marry 
himself to a freak of a stranger just for 
office rent? Freaks not barred, Madge, 
in spite of that facial expression you're 
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pulling off. ‘If you are in good health 
and not under thirty Observe, I 
don’t even have to be ‘fair’—lucky, with 
my midnight locks—‘in appearance nor 
in’-—oh, Madgy! Madgy!—nor in 
character.’ ” 

“Once you take him on, you'll never 
be able to shake him off,” Madge almost 
implored. “With your looks——” 

“I’ve got it, Madge. I'll pull that 
spinster make-up. It was my most 
popular impersonation in_ college 
dramatics. Did it so many times I’m 
absolutely automatic in it. Perfect! 
We'll make an appointment here for 
Doctor Etheridge some day soon and 
findsout just what sort of female mon- 
strosity he’ll stand for. Doctor Faust 
was not the only university graduate, 
it seems, crazy to mortgage his soul for 
a woman. But Doctor Faust had the 
good taste to make beauty a requisite.” 


Three days later an irreproachable 
spinster in chill white linen arose from 
Doctor Coffan’s office chair to shake a 
limp hand with Doctor Miles Etheridge. 
A prim wig of scant grayish-brown hair 
hid Edna’s close-patted mane of silken 
blackness, but did not appreciably in- 
crease the size of her head. . Grayish 
lines and shadows suggested faint hol- 
lows of cheek and temple above accen- 
tuated creases from nose to down- 
drawn mouth corners. The prim, im- 
movable upper lip had its rich red curve 
against the concealed whiteness of her 
even teeth. The darkened lower lip 
did all the work when she spoke, and it 
hardly moved at all, never unless the 
slightly protruded chin moved with it. 
Her dawn-gray eyes were yellowed by 
the amber shell-rimmed spectacles. 

She held Doctor Etheridge’s letter in 
her left hand and with it motioned him 
to be seated. After a formal “How 
d’ye do?” she waited in grim silence. 
It did not seem particularly easy for 
him to speak, in spite of the glib assur- 
ance of his letter, Doctor Edna noted. 


Ainslee’s 


“It’s very kind of you to consefit toe 
said 
business propo- 


discuss this—this—matter,” he 
stiffly, “purely as a—a 
sition.” 

Edna took in the length and breadth 
and well-set-upness of him—his square, 
determined brown face accented by 
rather small, widely spaced, darker 
brown eyes and close-cut hair, still 
darker, which lay in stubborn cowlicks 
about his rounded head. Not alto- 
gether a bullet head, she diagnosed, not 
altogether lacking in idealism. The 
tense line of his sharply cut lips brought 
out faint crescents at his mouth cor- 
ners. 

Should the tension relax, she mused, 
there was a chance for that peculiarly 
broad, masculine type of dimple one 
occasionally sees in really quite serious 
men, The present grimness of his fea- 
tures seemed well established, although 
perhaps overemphasized by embarrass- 
ment. Edna jubilated internally over 
that embarrassment. The letter had 
been so poised. Yet she fancied an 
underlying something which in a weak 
man would have been wistfuilness, or in 
a stubborn one, a challenge thrown 
down to life. 

“A business proposition. Yes——” 

He settled firmly back into his chair, 
He was now about to make a well- 
thought-out exposition. 

“My letter states my professional 
standing and my business proposition. 
As to my social status x 

“From San Bernardino,” she sup- 
plied, referring to his letter. “I made 
telephonic inquiries.” 

His eyes showed a slight shock in 
their immovability. 

“They told you about my—my mar- 
riage?” 

“No,” she answered, carefully unsur- 
prised. 

“It happened just before I went to 
France ; to be exact, a few hours before. 
It was all rather sudden. But sincere,” 
he added jerkily. “At least sincere with 
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> me, And”—he seemed determined in 
his hard, abrupt sentences, to do justice 
all around—‘unquestionably sincere 
with her—for the time. I sailed imme- 
diately after the ceremony. Six months 
later she ran away with another man. 
I suppose she never really felt like a 
matried woman. I got a divorce, of 
course. In a year’s time I had the de- 
cree made permanent, and they mar- 
ried.” 

“Why run the matrimonial risk so 
soon again?’ Edna inquired in the 
slightly falsetto tones of her part. She 
did not overdo them. She might con- 
ceivably have been afflicted with the 
adenoids suggested by her slightly ad- 
vanced under jaw. 

“Matrimonial risk is, I have proved, 
negligible. If we do not hit it off after 
a fair trial I can leave you and F 

“Divorce.” She completed his sus- 
pended sentence with the effect of ac- 
ceptance. “But suppose, meanwhile, 
you were to meet some one whom you 
really—really - 


“I’m out of the marriage game for 


good. There’s only one thing I want. 
Success. I’ve everything with which 
to command it—preparation, experi- 
ence, good record, initiative.” 

“Ye-es,” Doctor Edna corroborated. 

He eyed her suspiciously, but could 
discover no glint of humor in her stolid 
countenance. 

“Everything, in fact, but money. 
There’s no one I can borrow from. I 
can get nowhere without an office in a 
good location. I can get nowhere un- 
derfed or shabby, as I should have to be 
if I tried to pay even the cheapest rent 
out of my city salary. My idea is to 
seek out one of the chronically unmar- 
ried women of the profession” —“Is his 
sense of humor dead or doth it only 
sleep?” queried Doctor Edna of herself. 
“Chronically unmarried.” She began to 
like the man—“who would never marry 
in any case. I know no one here and, 
of course, I could not bring any wom- 


an’s name under discussion by making 
inquiries at the receiving hospital. So 
I wrote at random, as I explained.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Doctor Edna, 
eying secretly her marginal comment 
on his letter. 

“Our matrimonial connection,” he 
went on busily, “would make it possible 
for me to use your office, without caus- 
ing unpleasant comment. I could turn 
in quite a bit of incidental business. 
The receiving hospital picks up plenty 
of weli-to-do-people in the way of ac- 
cidents, who choose their own physician 
after the first-aid service. You and I 
would have to see very little of each 
other—er—if you preferred it that way. 
I agree to leave you at any time on 
your request. A year, then, would give 
you entire freedom. Or, I will remain 
permanently if you so decide. Of 
course, if you have any idea that you 
might possibly care to marry for other 
reasons J 

“Apply elsewhere!” Edna snapped, 

He instantly arose. 

“I mean,” she hastened to mollify 
him, “that in that extremely hypotheti- 
cal case it would be necessary for me 
to apply elsewhere.” 

He eyed her in some uncertainty. 
She did not present the appearance of 
a humorous individual. 

“Yes,” definitely. 

“Why not try it out on the install— 
engagement plan?” she suggested, 
“Your name can go on the door. Any 
interested friends of mine can be ‘in- 
formed of our engagement, and Miss 
Moran will be in the office for pro- 
priety.” The thought of Madge’s pro- 
priety almost overturned her employer’s 
gravity. “My hours are eleven to 
three. Will three to five, afternoons, 
suit you?” She arose. 

“Perfectly.” 

“Then I will have the lettering done 
to-morrow morning. Miss Moran will 
attend you until five.” 

He took his dismissal with dignity 
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and a suspicion of relief. Yet his 
glance showed a hint of surprise, per- 
haps appreciation. Her sudden capabil- 
ity seemed to quiet any conscientious 
qualms, to assure him that she was en- 
tirely competent. to protect her own 
interests without putting any sort of 
strain upon his masculine chivalry. 

“And just why I’ve taken him up I 
couldn’t tell you,” Doctor Edna pro- 
tested to Madge some minutes later, 
While vigorously unmaking her face. 
“He’s so hard-headed and capable and 
unemotional—surgeon to the finger tips 
—that he’s bound to get on without any 
woman’s help, given enough time. 
Only—he’ll achieve results more quickly 
this way; and a woman’s practice will 
not interfere with his specialty, while 
a man’s would be pretty apt to. They’re 
all orthopedic surgeons nowadays. No, 
it’s good business for him; and not so 
bad for me—if I needed it, which I 
don’t.” 

“Then why——” 


“Oh, for all his hard competency, 
Doctor Miles Etheridge isn’t—he isn’t 


He doesn’t know it, but he 
And he’s forgotten how to laugh. 
I’m going to help this Etheridge person 
to get over his touch of gas.” 

“Gas!” 

“l’ve heard it’s a sort of gas. I 
haven’t any experimental knowledge to 
go on. Gas or—hot air or—well, the 
technical name is—love.” 

“Oh!” Madge looked very knowing. 
“And the antidote is—bride in name 
only?” 

“No-o-o—he took 
once. Heroic dose. I’m administering 
broken doses. First dose, we’re by way 
of being engaged, Madgy. At the end 
of three months—and I’m a champion 
guesser—he’ll be able to set up offices 
of his own, and he'll forget all about 
getting married. But he isn’t aware of 
that, just yet.” 

“I foresee a busy period for me.” 
Madge tried to grumble. “Make you 


quite right. 
isn’t. 


that treatment 


Ainslee’s 


up every afternoon at three, just to 
make you again.” 

“T suppose,” Doctor Edna speculated 
mildly, “when Doctor Etheridge gets 
out of the R. H. and into regular prac. 
tice, and we twain are made one, he'll 
hold down office hours and rake in the 
cash, whileeI make the: house calls and 
do the heavy night work.” 

Madge flounced off speechless, and 
Doctor: Edna changed her dress. With 
considerable satisfaction she donned a 
one-piece frock of horizon-blue which 
had set her back twenty-two dollars and 
a half a yard. Hanging from Doctor 
Edna’s lovely ‘shoulders it was beyond 
all price. 

“Huh!” reflected Doctor Edna back 
to her image in the long mirror. “Chron- 
ically unmarried! Huh!” 


“Madge,” Doctor Edna _ inquired 
some weeks later, “where does the fun 
come in?” 

“Search me!” retorted Madge. “I 
can inform you where the work comes 
in.” 

“Do you suppose he’s forgotten he’s 
engaged? Isn’t he good at keeping his 
engagements ?” 

“He’s kept all the engagements I’ve 
ever made for him. I’m not respon- 
sible for his engagement to you.” 

Doctor Enda pondered. 

“Yes, I'm responsible for that. I’m 
ashamed of the good bargain I made. 
I seem to remember bragging to you 
about helping somebody out. Madge, 
do you realize that he’s paid his shot 
almost from the first? He’s clear of 
any conceivable debt to me, now; and 
he’s just banked a thousand dollars 
from yesterday’s hip-joint operation. 
It was a wonder! I had the best men 
in town to witness his work. He’s a 
made man, Madgy. Watch me sit back 
and fatten on my bargain. I feel as if 
I’d been looting a battlefield, and I be- 
gin to see why he was willing to mort- 
gage himself for the right start. He 


' 
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can do the big work, and he knew the 
only way to get it and get the big prices 
for it, was to start out big. Five dol- 
lars for the shortest office call. I’m 
through being charitable to people and 
having them turn out money-makers de 
luxe. Madge, he’s one big -man. 
Nevertheless, he isn’t altogether 
human.” 

“You don’t let him be human.” 

Doctor Edna went to the dressing 
mirror and deliberately surveyed her 
ensemble. 

“Could I? In this make-up? If I 
should lay it aside now, he’d flare up 
and leave. That was what I planned— 
to start him and then let him go; but 
I’m not sure I want him to go—just 
yet. I’ve a sort of curiosity to find out 
just what he’s like when he is human. 
Just scatter a few little remarks to-day 
about my sister Florence, will you, 
Madgy ?” 

“Your sis 

“My sister Florence,” returned Doc- 
tor Edna firmly. 

The next day, long after Doctor 
Edna Florence Coffan had decorously 
gone through the brief three-o’clock 
conference with her colleague before 
taking her leave; a tall, stunning girl 
in blue velour and sables appeared, un- 
announced, on the threshold of Doctor 
Etheridge’s private office. His last de- 
parting patient had left the door ajar. 

“Is Edna here?” she lilted at him. 
“Oh, I’m Florence, Doctor Etheridge. 
I suppose you don’t know about me. 
Florence Coffan. But I know 
you through Edna.” 


” 


about 


“Doctor Coffan went some time ago, 


but please come in.” He drew a chair 
forward invitingly. “I rather think 
Doctor Coffan was expecting you, 
eariler. Anyway, there’s enough fam- 
ily resemblance to identify you as Doc- 
tor Edna’s sister. Do come in!” 
“We-ell, as a prospective member of 
the family”—she watched him flush— 


“you have a right to see what Edna’s | 


letting you in for.” 

“Let’s pretend you’re not a prospec- 
tive relative-in-law,” he protested. 
“Just sit down and let me-sun myself. 
It’s been an unusually bleak day.” 

“My!” thought Doctor Edna Flor- 
ence Coffan. ‘What a frozen face I 
must be in my make-up! It certainly 
is up to me to thaw him out. And he 
has a way with him!” 

“Why not go for a spin?” she sug- 
gested. “I’ve Edna’s limousine out- 
side.” 

He jumped for hat and coat like a 
boy. 

“That’s the time you said something! 
Unless—unless « 

“Oh, Edna, lets me have the car, after 
office hours.” 

But the next day Doctor Edna left 
the office before three. She had not 
quite the nerve to meet Etheridge in 
her spinster incarnation within twenty- 
four hours of their last evening’s hila- 
rious dash through the park and down 
the flat beach boulevard. 

She could not understand what imp 
of reckless gayety had got into the two 
of them; she did not guess that it was 
the imp of youth coming out of them, 
after weeks on weeks of abnormal re- 
straint. Perhaps she vaguely realized 
that, all these weeks, they had been sub- 
consciously studying and absorbing 
each other’s personalities beneath the 
surface disguise each had sedulously 
kept in place. Now they were but get- 
ting acquainted with each other’s true 
surfaces. The inner individuals were 
already well-tried friends. But Miles 
Etheridge could not know all this. She 
had detected minutes, last evening, 
when she knew he wondered; then cast 
that wonder aside in the greater won- 
der of her comradeship. 

On the second day she remained for 
the customary conference. Promptly 
at three he came smiling in. 

“I’m here to say that your sister Flor- 
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ence was very good to me day before 
yesterday,” he announced with deter- 


~ amined gayety. 


“Florence enjoyed herself,” Edna ad- 
mitted with the sedateness of a world- 
weary old lady of sixty—or sixteen. 
“T'd be glad if you could take her about 
occasionally. I am always so occupied.” 

“I’m hoping you both will find time 
to dine with me to-morrow night.” 
Then, with the irrepressible boyishness 
of Florence’s runaway comrade in the 
fog, “We had one peach of a time!” 

Edna’s lips hardened. Giorious; that 
“getting-acquainted” whirl through the 
stinging fog and swooping trade wind 
which had pressed them close together 
for warmth and the chance to catch 
each other’s flying words. It must not 
be ventured again. She had found out 
what he was like when he was human; 
but why had he hidden all this good 
comradeship from Doctor Edna, part- 
ner and future wife, without whose 
generosity he would to-day be still 
merely a promising young surgical as- 
sistant in the city service? Did he re- 
sent the obligation? Feel that he had 
sold the recovered birthright of his 
manhood for a second mess of pottage? 
Did he fear a demand from Edna for 
immediate delivery? Did he consider 
her a sharp bargainer in husbands? 
Perhaps his quick intimacy with Flor- 
ence was to show Edna her own impos- 
sibility as a man’s companion by free 
choice. She bitterly resented his in- 
fectious happiness of night before last ; 
more than all, she resented her own 
response to it. And then he gave her 
the big surprise. 

“Doctor Edna”—he leaned forward 
across the intervening desk space—“I 
am not sure just how long my probation 
was to be, but the office receipts now 
seem to justify my fifty-fifty preten- 
sions. Ish’t it time for me to claim 
the fulfillment of the rest of our—en- 
gagement? Aren't you 
Matry me now?” 


willing to 


Ainslee’s 


Anger burned dull red beneath Doe 
tor Edna’s sallow make-up. A p 
good scheme for breaking™an irksome 
engagement to the chronically unmar- 
ried woman who had set him on his 
feet; to secure a definite refusal from 
Edna, so that he could make love to 
Florence. Edna detested them both for 
their hypocrisy. 

Her flitting glance detected the hint 
of wistfulness which had won her be- 
neath the bravado of their first inter- 
view. Her heart softened ; he was hon- 
est. How could he be sure that so 
cunning a speculator in human futures 
as Doctor Edna -had proved would not 
be quick to take up her option, now that 
its value had been demonstrated? He" 
had been the victim of one matrimonial 
profiteer. Here he was in the clutches 
of another. To his credit, he seemed 
the sort of man who expected to pay. 
He’d bought early success. He was 
ready to pay his shot. 

“Why,” evenly, “I supposed you’? 
forgotten all that absurdity! I merely 
took a business chance; not on you, but 
on my own financial perspicacity.” She 
quite reveled in the big  spinsterish 
words. “I knew you would succeed, 
otherwise I would never have taken you 
into the office. I’m a pretty hard- 
headed woman; but not altogether as 
hard-hearted as you imagine. I may 
marry some time; but if I do, it will 
not be a business arrangement. That is 
all.” She arose. 

“That is not all!” he cried out like 
an insulted boy. “I hold you to your 
—agreement. I am not much of a love- 
maker”—yet Florence had sensed po- 
tentialities—“but I hold for you a re- 
spect and appreciation so great and so 
grateful that I have not the slightest 
intention of letting you break your 
word—just to release me from keeping 
mine.” 

“I don’t see how you're going to help 
ty 
“Oh, Tit help it!” A peculiarly win- 
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ning quality grew in his level tones. 
“T’ll give you more time to know me. 
I've been too abrupt. But—don’t think 
for one minute that I’m going to release 
you!” He glared at Edna’s unrelenting 
features. “I’m not!” 

Edna smiled tremulously as he flung 
out of the room in an access of boyish 
rudeness. 

The next evening Doctor Edna was 
unfortunately called away at the last 
moment, so Florence was Etheridge’s 
only guest at the gorgeous little dinner. 
Florence hated to think what the check 
must have totaled up. Doctor Edna 
Coffan would seem to have done a good 
stroke of business for herself in attach- 
ing a correspondence husband, Flor- 
ence Coffan commented to herself. But 
to-night was to-night. She was Flor- 
ence, and she was out for a good time, 

“Do you know,” Etheridge asked her 
once, “why Doctor Edna taboos me 
socially ?” 

“Does she always turn down your in- 
vitations?” asked Florence demurely. 

He flushed. 

“This is the first I’ve ever given. I 
was too wrapped up in myself—my 
ambitions, or egotism if you like. And 
I couldn’t afford to do it—right, until 
now. ‘Then, she grows more and more 
reticent. I don’t know that she’s told 
you, but J met her under rather shady 
circumstances.” 

“Delicious!” applauded Florence. 
“Shady! That’s ripping!” 

He leaned toward her eagerly. 

“Do you know, you seem to interpret 
one phase of her to me; embody her re- 
pressed possibilities—her real joyous- 
ness kept under restraint by—by » 

“By her physical appearance?” Flor- 
ence innocently supplied. 

“By her tremendous humanity and 
self-sacrifice,” came his stern retort. 
His grimness had to melt before the 
gentle remorse of Florence’s liquid 
gaze. “I beg your pardon, but I feel 


-s 


very deeply about Doctor Edna. She 
is a wonderful soul! A human saint!” 

“A very human saint.” Florence 
tasted the anchovies with expert appre- 
ciation. “But how do you know that 
she is human?” 

“T’ve seen her with the babies,” he 
replied in lowered tones. 

Florence kept Doctor Edna rigidly 
off the carpet for the rest of the eve- 
ning. Florence was out for a good time. 
What right had Doctor Edna to in- 
trude? So Doctor Edna did not in- 
trude, either on this or on the many 
other after-office expeditions the two 
took together during the next two 
months. It got to be a frequent occur- 
rence for Etheridge to call up the Cof- 
fan apartment at five and ask if Flor- 
ence had anything on for the evening. 
If not, would she come out for a spin 
or a dinner or a show? By this time 
prosperous Doctor Miles had purchased 
a car of his own. 

Every time Florence went she told 
herself it must be the last. She knew 
that Miles Etheridge was becoming too 
intimately dear. There was the old- 
fashioned story-book solution of lead- 
ing him on to an avowal and then drop- 
ping her disguise. But she knew that 
if he should succumb to the charm she, 
as Florence, unquestionably held for 
him, her love—she faced the truth— 
would wither up and die; for it was 
founded on her faith in his squareness, 
her belief in the integrity of his word. 
Nothing could persuade her to marry a 
man who could use a woman, no mat- 
ter how chronically unmarried, for his 
own business advantage and then, on 
the first pretext, abandon her for some 
one more to his taste. 

Then, too, Miles Etheridge had a 
temper. In just what spirit would he 
take her masquerade? As eavesdrop- 
ping? And wasn’t it? A sudden panic 
seized Edna. He could be very unfor- 
giving. How coldly he had made his 
one reference to his wife—whom he 


fa 
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certainly must have believed he loved. 
Now that wife was worse than unfor- 
given. She was completely forgotten; 
abandoned even in memory. He could 
be very hard. He must never know 
about Florence. Florence must disap- 
Pear at once. She had been oh, such 
a foolish risk! 

Edna rushed to the telephone, then 
reconsidered. This once more. To- 
night she would tell him it was the last, 
that Florence was leaving on the raorn- 
ing train for New York. That would 
be the test. Would he forget his obli- 
gations to Edna in the fear of losing 
Florence, and ask her to marry him? 
What Florence felt, miserably, for 
Miles Etheridge would never survive 
such caddishness to Edna. She must 
kffew. It was necessary to play with 
him this one night more. Then the play 
would be over, Curtains for Florence 
Coffan. 

Etheridge had a professional dinner 
on at eight, so they took but a short 
spin, returning to coffee and a cigarette 
for Miles at the apartment. When 
they got back from the drive he entered 
the door—his first admittance to the 
cozy home of Florence and Edna#-with 
a subdued whoop of triumph. 

“Drawbridge down at last!” Then, 
“Where’s Doctor Edna?’ He seemed 
a little hurt. 

Florence’s heart gave a painful jerk. 

“Oh, she’s somewhere,” vaguely, “as 
usual.” 

Their high spirits unaccountably 
damped. He sipped and smoked in si- 
lence. Could it be disappointment at 
not meeting Edna? Florence nerved 
herself miserably for the break. “I 
thought it would be only decentlike”’— 
she strove after flippancy—‘‘consider- 
ing all the good eats you’ve handed out 
to me, to give you a cup of coffee be- 
fore I take to-morrow morning’s train 
for New York.” 

He crushed the lighted end of his 


cigarette against the hammered 
receiver. - 


“So—you're going,” he said slowly, 


“And all the gayety in my life goes out 
again.” 

“I—lI'm glad to have been of some 
service. 

“Don’t be silly!” His gruffness was 
so dear. “You know what you’ve been 
to me!” 

The silence grew tense. She felt 
that she had but to raise her eyes, take 
him precisely as he was. One could not 
expect everything in a husband—a cor- 
respondence husband. She looked 
slowly up through an exquisite mist of 
happiness and surrender. He arose de- 
liberately, very white. 

“It can’t be done!” he said roughly, 
and went away. 


Some dreary weeks dragged by dur- 
ing which Edna pummeled her brain 
for a way to end the intolerable situ- 
ation. Miles Etheridge, triumphantly 
performing one big operation after an- 
other, seemed to realize no such neces- 
sity. Of late, he appeared to be nerv- 
ing himself up for what Edna believed 
to be another proffer of marriage. But 
she had no intention of taking Flor- 
ence’s leavings. 

Then one noon hour Madge came in 
to report a patient for Doctor Ethe 
ridge, who had gone completely to 
pieces on hearing that he would not be 
in for over two hours, 

“A helpless little thing,” Madge com- 
mented, “in the mood to do most any- 
thing if somebody doesn’t brace her up. 
Hungry’s my guess.” 

“Send her into me. TJ’ll talk sense 
into her, and brace her up with some- 
thing to eat.” It was not an unusual 
service in this saddest of worlds, when 
it isn’t the gladdest. 

A wan, once pretty, bobbed-hair 
scrap of a girl drifted in after Madge’s 
retirement. Her painted, still juvenile 
face was hollowed and gray, far toa 
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small for the round blue eyes, now 
azed and weakly desperate. 

“tT came to see Doctor Etheridge,” 
she mumbled, sending swift, retreating 
glances from the ambush of her too yel- 
iow hair. “I—I haven’t any money.” 

“T won't charge you, either,” Doctor 
Edna assured her, rising and pressing 
the trembling creature into the com- 
fortable big patients’ chair. “You are 
a friend of Doctor Etheridge “7 

“Worst enemy he ewer had,” came in 
a disconsolate sigh. “I was his wife. 
I’m Bonnie—Bonnie Myers.” Edna 
waited, “I s’pose it seems funny to fall 
back on Miles when I’m down and out,” 
Bonnie stumbled on, weakly truculent. 
“But he’s the kind any woman could 
bank on, The—the other one-—left me 
flat, weeks He got tired. I 
haven’t had a bite for two days, and my 
landlady’s turned me out. And I just 
can’t face what’s coming to me—all 
alone. [sen Myers said he’d marry me, 
and he did. But that didn’t keep him 
from running away when he got tired. 
So I had to hunt up Miles.” 

She was relating the deepest tragedies 
of a woman’s life, but the drear mo- 
notony of her voice showed no con- 
sciousness of their pathos. All she 
wanted at this moment, Edna knew, 
was something to eat, a place to sleep, 
and a man to earn money for her, 
Edna pressed a five-dollar bill into Bon- 
nie’s passively receptive hand. 

“You won't have to face it—alone, 
I'll be there.” 

“Don’t tell Miles!” 
her moral stupor. 


ago. 


She woke from 
“T hung on to the 


last minute rather than go to him, when 
all the time I knew he’d do everything 


for me, and never a word back. I’m 
at the jumping-off place, I tell you, or 
I'd never have comé to him. But now 
I've got you—and you won’t give me 
away to him!” desperately. “I don’t 
want him to pity me! I've changed my 
mind! J’d rather—just jump off! 
What do I care for my life!” 


She dashed to the door, dropping the 
bill from her nerveless hand, 

“Miles likes girls to be pretty,” she 
muttered inconsequentially. “I guess 
Miles thinks you’re awful pretty. He 
thought I was pretty—once—and”— 
passionately—“I was!” 

She was gone. Edna ran out after 
her with the discarded money, but Bon- 
nie had caught an elevator and escaped. 
Edna gazed pitifully at the rejected bill. 
What right had Miles Etheridge to let 
the girl he married come to this? He 
had known her irresponsibility, but he 
was responsible; he had promised to 
cherish and protect this babyish crea- 
ture, mainly because she was so jrre- 
sponsible. Just because she had ful- 
filled the possibilities he had always 
sensed in her, he had let her go to her 
fate. Despite his charities there was a 
hard streak in Miles Etheridge. Edna 
felt vety bitter toward Miles, very ten- 
der and culpable toward Bonnie. She 
called Madge. 

“Tell Doctor Etheridge I’d like to 
see him as soon as he comes in. And, 
Madge, at three you make me up for 
the last time. I’m through. It hasn’t 
been such a lark as we expected, has it, 
Madgy? I'll straighten out the part- 
nership business with him to-day and 
then take two weeks’ vacation—in the 
apartment—while he settles elsewhere. 
He will look after my patients until I 
come back into the office; but if that 
girl should return, don’t let Mi—Doc- 
tor Etheridge know about her. Send 
her to me. She’s destitute.” 

An hour later Miles Etheridge came 
into her private office so buoyantly that 
she unconsciously broke into a smile at 
the mere joyous sight of him. Then 
she remembered Bonnie was 
no longer joyous. Edna frowned. 

“Don’t stop smiling,’ he implored. 
“Tt makes you look like Florence. And 
your eyes would be just like hers if it 
weren't for those grotesque glasses. I 
resented them the first time I saw you,” 


Bonnie. 
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She shrank back, motioning him to 
the patients’ chair, into which he gayly 
flung himself with the remark, “I’m 
here to force the barricades. We've got 
to have a heart-to-heart talk, you and 
I” Edna nodded. “Edna”—at the 
sound of her name she caught her 
breath—“we both know that I’m no 
longer a dependent.” 

“You never were!” 

“Oh, yes, I was. And it made me 
bitter ; that and what you must be think- 
ing of me as a man. But I’m on my 
feet, now, through you. Let’s not say 
anything about my gratitude, I’ve said 
it all, and you believe it.” Edna nodded 
again. “What I’m here to tell you to- 
day,” he said, bending nearer, ‘is that 
I love you. It’s hard to say at this dis- 
tance.” He smiled teasingly to cover 
the hurt look in his eyes. “But I’ve 
got to say it and you’ve got to hear it. 
Edna! He held out his hands across 
the shining desk top. She drew far- 
ther away. “You are the hardest wom- 
an to understand! I know you like me 
—some. I’ve done my best to get 
nearer; I went about with Florence in 
the hope that it would bring me nearer 
to you. But it seemed to work the 
other way.” 

“Didn’t you enjoy Florence?” 

“Enjoy her! She was a sunbeam. I 
adored her. But the more I was with 
her the more I wanted to be with you. 
Funny!” He paused as though to pon- 
der it. “But I loved you the first mo- 
ment I saw you, horn-rimmed specs and 
all.” His incorrigibility was irresistible. 
“T had to hide behind all the gruffness 
I could conjure up until I became inde- 
pendent. How could I have the inso- 
lence to say I loved you, until then? 
But I did. Ido! And Edna—you could 
learn-—— 

His ready words failed. 
very silent. 

“I know,” he went on, all the happy 
arrogance gone from his voice, “that | 
made a pretty poor stick of a husband 


” 


Both sat 


the first time. I’d no right to m 
Bonnie when I had to leave her, . 
was in love with me, all right, but I dont | 
believe she ever really felt that she was 
my wife. That’s the way I’m begin. 
ning to excuse her. When the morning 
came for me to leave for France she 
nearly lost her head with grief and fear 
of the future. Her mother had just 
died and she was all alone and perfectly 
helpless to take care of herself, [4 
boarded with her mother during my col. . 
lege vacations down there in San Ber. — 
nardino, where I worked during the 
summers. Bonnie had no more idea 
what to do with herself than a lost kit- 
ten; and I’d always been fond of her— 
and I loved her dearly when she turned 
to me in her trouble. So—a few hours 
before I left I married her. I suppose 
I fancied I’d done the right thing; but 
it was all wrong and I should haye 
known better. I was pretty green those 
days about women and—love.” There 
was another silence. “But I know all 
about it now! Edna!” He studied her 
quiet face in a sort of grim despair, 
“All that is past and out of my life.” 

Poor, distraught Bonnie came blind- 
ingly before [Edna’s inner vision, 
Ended. He could talk like that. And 
3onnie headed straight for ruin, That 
was man’s constancy ! 

“Isn’t there any way I can convince 
you?” 

He was, oh, so very lovable. Bonnie 
had found him so—and Florence. Bon- 
nie must have been a ravishing doll 
beauty at one time; Florence had been 
“adorable.” And she had found him 
lovable even when che knew ard he 
knew that he owed fealty to the plain 
woman to whom he owed his ‘success. 
Man’s constancy ! 


Edna was not jealous of Bonnie, 
Miles had shaken her off with masct- 


line nonchalance, But, weird to con- 
template, Edna was cruelly jealous of 
Florence. To be sure, he had let Flor- 
ence go, even while loving her. What 
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dse could he have done? But Edna 
wanted none of his perfunctory con- 
stancy to herself and fortune. And she 
wanted no such constancy as would per- 
mit him to take a fragile girl creature 
like Bonnie into his life and, at the first 
error, cast her out to the dogs. 

“I appreciate your desire to liquidate 
your—supposed—obligations,” she re- 
plied, rising for him to go, “but it will 
be quite impossible now, or at any time, 
for you to—convince me. 

He caught her hands across the table 
and held them a brief instant tight 
against his lips. Then he swung out, 
leaving the door open. She could hear 
the all-competent Madge explaining to 
certain patient patients that Doctor 
Etheridge was suddenly called away 
and would have to give them appoint- 
ments for to-morrow. Then she closed 
her door and with trembling, distracted 
hands tore off for the last time the ob- 
noxious regalia of spinsterhood. 

She lingered in the office until five, 
in case Bonnie should come back. As 
she was fastening her furs Madge 
brought in the evening paper. 

“Woman run over by a street car, 
right in our block,” she announced in 
a repressed tone. “Attempted suicide. 
They took her to the receiving hos- 
pital I wonder Her 
Jonnie Myers.” 


name is 


Too 


It simply could not be Bonnie! 


Edna snatched up hat and bag. 
silly ! 
The girl had been well enough, only 


weak from fear and lack of food. She 
had showed no signs of the temporary 
mania sometimes incidental to her con- 
dition—unless——- Edna tried miser- 
ably to ignore the passion of those last 
words at the door, their envy and deso- 
lation, 

A white-coated assistant met Edna at 
the receiving hospital entrance. 

“That Bonnie Myers case, attempted 
suicide, keeps calling for you,” he 
apologized. “Isn't much hurt, 
Stunned, and a few contusions.” 


Edna tossed off hat.and furs before 
stepping into the small receiving ward, 
a bright smile carefully adjusted to 
greet the big, blue, baby eyes which 
watched for her with the shrinking fear 
of a naughty child come culpably to 
grief. Edna dropped most unprofes- 
sionally on her knees beside the meager 
cot, took the tousled yellow head in her 
arms, and administered a restorative, 
but also unprofessional kiss to the 
quivering infantile mouth, which didn’t 
know whether to laugh or to cry; it all 
depended on what the world, embodied 
for the moment in Doctor Edna, might 
be planning todo to her, — 

“I'd been thinking about that jump- 
ing-off place all day,” Bonnie whim- 
pered, “and I was ’most starved, and I 
just couldn’t face—all alone—what’s 
coming to me. And I went clean off 
my head about your being so pretty. 
And I couldn’t take your old money. 
So I th-threw myself down in front 
of the car.” 

“You won't have to face anything 
alone. I'll be there. I'll take care of 
you—always.” 

“T knew you would,” the shaky whis- 
per began again, then trailed off into 
gasping silence. Spear points of terror 
pierced the troubled blue of Bonnie’s 
eyes. Miles Etheridge had come in, 
Edna, recognizing his step, averted her 
face, thankful that he had néver seen 
the new Burgundy tricotine she wore. 
She hoped he would not recognize Flor- 
ence’s hair. 

He strode to the cot, with eyes for 

no one but its fragile occupant, who 
stared up at him in the fascination of 
abject affright. 
“Bonnie!” roughly. “What if you’d 
been killed! I didn’t see the paper un- 
til just now. You know I’d never let 
you suffer for anything! Never as long 
as you live!” A huge man tear drove 
its way down his cheek. “I’m your big 
old brother—now and always. Why 
didn’t you come to me?” 
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“I was coming to you,” she plain- 
tively excused herself, “but you weren’t 
in. So I found—her.” Bonnie’s depre- 
cating blue gaze turned to Edna. 

“Florence!” he cried out in sharp 
admonition. Edna looked up at him, 
all the love of the world in the dawn- 
light of her eyes. “Why,” he said, un- 
der his breath, “it’s—Edna!” 

A loud-talking, wildly excited man 
burst in from the outer office, the eve- 
ning paper crushed in his brawny hand. 
He was big, dark, unshaven, wretchedly 
dressed, and altogether unkempt. 

“Don’t you try keepin’ me out!” he 
stormed. “I’ve come for my wife! 
I’m Ben Myers!” 

He’d reached Bonnie’s cot before he 
recognized Miles. 

“What you doin’ here!” he menaced. 
“Your time’s gone by! You had her 
once and couldn’t keep her. Bonnie’s 
my wife now—and I'll tell the world 
Vll keep her! You get right out of 
this !” 

Edna cast one horrified, commiser- 
ating glance at Bonnie. But Bonnie’s 
blue eyes were twin azure stars of hap- 
piness, before their eclipse behind her 
husband's shoulder. 

Edna and Miles stepped deprecat- 
ingly out to her waiting limousine. He 
followed her in. “Home,” he in- 
structed the chauffeur. He did not say 
whose home, but the chauffeur appar- 
ently entertained no doubts. And Edna 
entertained no doubts. Miles put his 
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arms around her unrebuked. 
dark enough by now. 

“How strange I never guessed you 
out!” he whispered. “Why in the 
world did you play me such a trick!” 

“Oh, I seemed to have some fool 
notion about it’s being a lark,” ghe 
dolorously confessed. “And you did 
write such a funny letter!” He 
groaned as she dug it out of her medical 
bag. “I want you to read what I wrote 
on it.” 

“That can wait.” He held her very 
close. “What are you going to say to 
me when we get out of this—glass 
house?” viciously. “I s’pose I’ll never 
be able to convince you now—letting 
Bonnie come to grief like that. What 
are you ia 

“I—think I’m going to say,” she 
draw'ed, to steady the tremor in her 
voice, “that it took just your—con- 
stancy—to Bonnie to get me—con- 
vinced.” 

“My lord!” he groaned, 
chine fairly crawls!” 

“Yes,” she tantalized him, “you've 
plenty of time to look at what I wrote 
on your letter.” 

She spread it out before him, but he 
did not smile, even after he had read 
the couplet over twice by the light of 
the pocket flash. He took out his foun- 
tain pen and thoughtfully made an 
emendation to the text. It then read: 


“This ma- 


Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the Little Archer—meant! 











SAY 


HERE’S a scandal on Olympus, and I’m the scandal’s child; 
For I’ve spectacles and furry ears—the story’s rather wild, 
And Hera won't believe it, though Hermes swears it’s so— 
Athene ran away with Pan, some twenty years ago. 


FLORENCE Lucy. 
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BREEZE of spring came dally- 

ing down the San Joaquin, teas- 

ing at pink petals in this and 
the other peach orchard, and en- 
tered at last through open windows into 
the Mortons’ living room. 

Constance Ryland felt it on her cheek 
as she leaned abstractedly across the 
card table and covered Morton’s care- 
fully played king with her own ace. 

“Mrs. Ryland, you’re planning your 
garden instead of watching the game!” 
Billy Morton, her partner at cards, and 
her husband’s in the practice of law, 
shook a mock-accusing finger at Hier, 
“This spring wind’s gone to your head, 
and you're deciding between sunflowers 
and snapdragons.” 

“Oh, I don’t care!’ Constance 
dropped her cards and locked her hands 
together above them in a gesture which 
for her was passionate. “I’m so both- 
ered. It’s not the garden, Mr. Morton, 
directly.” She paused to scan first her 
husband who made her think of a finely 
tempered weapon in sheath, and then 
these warm friends of his: handsome, 
good-humored Billy Morton, placid 
\da, his wife. 

“It’s Mrs. Lance!” 
her voice was defiant. 


Even to herself, 


It was as if the name were a plum- 
met, dropping below their light surface 


Sid- 
ney Ryland and his host exchanged a 
quick look their glances fell 
apart. Ada Morton laid her clicking 
tatting down upon the outspread cards 
of dummy. The spring breeze quieted. 


of talk into unexplored silences. 


before 


‘Buck Du Spain," “"Unshed Tears,” ete, 


“How can Mrs. Lance affect you, 
Constance?” Her husband’s slow ques- 
tion carried reproof. 

“How can [ tell? 
constantly seeing her. Yes, Sidney,” 
she forestalled his interruption, “TI 
know you warned me before we bought 
our lot that she occupied the other half 
of that block, and that J wouldn’t con- 
sider building on any other site in town. 
I didn’t realize, quite. Oh, I don’t be- 
grudge her her garden, wonderful as it 
is. But she spends all her time there. 
[ suppose she has nothing else to do 
with it. And to-day”—she turned from 
the men, despairing of their comprehen- 
sion, and addressed herself to Ada— 
“to-day, when Otto came back to tell 
me there were no larkspurs to be had 
at the nursery—you know my seed 
boxes were utter failures—she spoke 
from across the hedge. ‘I’m an unin- 
tentional eavesdropper, Mrs. Ryland, 
but I’m thinning out my larkspur bor- 
der. It would be a charity if you’d take 
these little plants.’” ~ 

Even had she been alone with Sidney, 
she would have found it hard quite to 
open her heart about her garden. She 
had been planning it and directing it all 
these six months of her married life. It 
had seemed to grow with her steadily 
growing happiness. It was as if it had 
grown because of it. She hoped that 
the children for whom she wished might 
take their first steps upon its flagged 
paths. And to plant in it Mrs. Lance’s 
larkspurs, though they should blossom 
to the clear blue of the heavens 


Perhaps it’s so 
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“What would you do?” she implored 
her listeners. 

“Do?” She had not known that so 
much vehemence could come into Billy 
Morton’s easy voice. “Why, take them, 
of course, and say your prettiest 
thanks !” 

She must have fronted him with 
sheer astonishment, for she saw his look 
soften to the friendliness she had al- 
ways found in it, heard his voice mel- 
low to personal appeal. 

“Ah, Mrs. Ryland, it’s just that I 
can’t bear to have you share this atti- 
tude toward Mary Lance. She’s some- 
thing of a woman!” 

Constance stiffened. 

“T’'ll grant you she’s a fine figure of a 
woman. I’ll not deny she’s handsome.” 

“She’s a good deal more than hand- 
some.” Billy Morton was leaning to- 
ward her, was speaking with an un- 
studied eagerness. “I took her to 
parties when she was a _ high-headed 
girl, you see, and I knew her after they 
married her to old Armstroth. There 
was nothing good about Armstroth but 
his money. Without it he would never 
have been seen in a decent house. Take 
my word for it, he couldn’t have made 
any woman happy. He made life a tor- 
ture for Mary Armstroth; made it a 
torture for her for six years. And 
then she met Lance.” 

He turned to Ryland as if for the 
first time recollecting he had other 
hearers than Constance. 

“You remember Lance, Sid. He was 
a fine fellow.” 

Sidney inclined his head. 

“He had quite a practice when I 
came back from college.” The de- 
tached conservatism of his tone was a 
curious contrast to the generous heat 
of Billy Morton’s. 

“T should say so,” Morton swept on, 
“Ryland and Morton wouldn’t have the 
law business they have in this valley 
to-day if Lance hadn’t run away with 
Mary Armstroth.” 


“Is there really any need of g 
into this?” Constance cut in coldly. 

Morton’s blue eyes plumbed her own, 
There was a second’s silence before he 
began again. 

“I wouldn’t for the world displease 
you, but I want you to know at least 
the outlines of Mary Lance’s story, | 
want you to know that Armstroth re- 
fused to divorce her. It was like him 
to do it. It was like Mary, and Lance, 
too, to stay right here in their home 
town with their heads up, so to speak, 
till he died. If Lance hadn’t died, too, 
a couple of months later—and it was 
the long wait, with his practice drop- 
ping off, his political friends deserting 
him, and the women cutting Mary, that 
killed him, I’ve always thought—he'’d 
have swung things back to where they 
belonged. Mary Lance would be going 
to all the tea parties by now.” 

“Constance!” Plump Ada Morton 
spoke with exceptional haste. “You 
don’t suppose—oh, I wish you'd just 
had squares of lawn front and back, 
with flowers jammed into the borders 
for cutting. We've found it so simple! 
You don’t suppose——” 

“T don’t suppose what, dear?” Con- 
stance might have been putting her in- 
dulgent question to a pleasant child. 

“Tt could hardly be.” Ada puckered 
her smooth forehead. “And yet—her 
offer of the plants, you know, and your 
garden party coming next week. And 
an invitation from you, from Sid’s 
wife 6 

“Now see here, Ada,’ Morton inter- 
posed. ‘Mary Lance is just about the 
last person!” He turned again to Con- 
stance, the same inexplicable note of 
appeal continuing in his voice. “Can't 
I persuade you that, given the circum- 
stances, any woman might do as she 
did? Why, if you’d known Arm- 
stroth——” 

She shook her head. 

“I do know he was her husband.” 
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Sidney Ryland rose and dropped his 
hand on his wife’s shoulder. 

“See what I cajoled out of New Eng- 
land,” said he with his air of rather 
precise playfulness. “Ada, it’s so close 
to my train time that I must begin to 
thank you for making a party out of my 
departure. And if you will keep an 
eye on this young blue-stocking until I 
get back——” 

Ada Morton patted his arm. 

“We'll look out for Constance. I 
wish she’d come back here with Billy, 
instead of going to that lonely house.” 

Constance felt the unexpected sting 
of tears. The house would be lonely! 
This two weeks’ trip of Sidney’s was 
their first parting. She sat beside him 
in the tonneau of Morton’s car and 
slipped her hand into his cool clasp. 
They slid into the station, She stood 
up and turned her face to his, It was 
foolish of her to feel so, It was only 
for two weeks. 

“Don’t you want to sit in front with 
Billy going home?” His quiet question 
followed his quiet leave-taking. He 
helped her down and in behind the 
windshield. She saw him take Billy’s 
hand, heard Billy say: “We'll race you 
out of town a bit, old chap, there’s such 
a moon,” saw her husband take his suit 
cases and disappear up the steps of the 
sleeper. 

A moment more and he was leaning 
out of the window of his section. 
There were the trainmen’s cries, the ac- 
celerated clanging of the engine bell, 
Billy swung his wheel round so they 
moved out beside the moving train, 
faster and faster ; out on the level high- 
way which paralleled the right of way; 
out into the sleeping country, under 
the great spring moon. 

Sidney could see them; the gesture 
of his hand admitted it. They bravely 
kept abreast of him, mile following 
swift mile. Where road and track 
branched, Morton raised a great shout 
of good by, and the train, and Sidney’s 
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courteously moving hand, sprang away 
frém them. 

“There goes the fellow who’s headed 
straight for the governorship of this 
State,” said Billy Morton, as the car 
slackened speed. “Sid’s a wonder!” 

Constance was so flooded with the 
poignancy of the night and the leave- 
taking that she could only smile her 
thanks for the honest praise. 

“Do you see that white glint over 
there, at the edge of the valley? That's 
snow, on the Sierras. Oh, some night, 
this!’ And some valley! Think of the 
miles of it, filled with oil and fruit and 
grain!” He swept an arm through a 
gesture which gathered into one the 
country from the pass at Tehachapi to 
San Francisco Bay. Then he chuckled 
comfortably, as if at his own enthusi- 
asm, 

“I love it,” he admitted, “and I’ve 
been thinking lately that you were com- 
ing to love it, too. Shall we speed it 
back along the highway, or go a rougher 
road among the orchards?” 

She spoke then. 

“Oh, through the orchards!” 

“I knew that would be your choice,” 
said he contentedly. 

It was late by now. The white farm- 
houses, punctuating with a medley of 
garden scents the steady sweetness of 
the orchards, showed no lights. In 
Constance Ryland’s world there was 
nothing but an exquisite loneliness and 
moonshine on peach blossoms, 

“I don’t know when I’ve seen such 
a moon.” Morton spoke above the 
steady purring of the engine. “The 
shadows are like pieces of black cloth 
laid down. Did you see me slow up, 
back there, for the shadow of a gate- 
post? They’re putting in water mains 
out here some place and I thought it 
was a ditch across the road.” 

A mile or so farther and he broke si- 
lence again, leaning forward as if the 
better to catch her look. 

“All this spring I’ve been waiting to 
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show you the orchards blooming under 
the moon.” His voice keyed the words 
into tune with the white night. “You 
—you like it, don’t you?” 

“Oh——” Constance was beginning 
her ecstatic answer, when of a sudden 
the car seemed to drop forward under 
their feet. 

For an atom of time she found her- 
self braced upright, her hands catching 
at the shining nickel bar which topped 
the windshield. Then she was pitching 
forward—losing her hold—bumping 
over it 

When her eyes opened they looked 
straight up into a white mass of bank- 
sia roses suspended like a curtain from 
the gable of a house. The long sprays, 
thick-set with their clusters of tiny 
blossoms, descended about her, touch- 
ing her hands, her hair. Her mind was 
quite quiescent. It was her senses 
merely which acknowledged the sheet 
of roses, which recorded the pungency 
of their perfume. Certainly she took 
no account of footsteps on the road be- 
yond. 

“Connie!” a voice was saying some- 
where, “Connie!” over and over again. 

It was the quality of the voice rather 
than the unfamiliar version of her own 
name which stirred Constance Ryland. 
She put her hands upon the soft spring 
grass and lifted herself till she sat up- 
right. The white palings of a fence 
were within reach and she took hold of 
them and steadied herself to her feet. 

“Connie!” the voice went on. 

In answer to it she took a couple of 
uncertain steps forward and came out 
from between the rose sprays as one 
might pass through curtains on to a 
stage. 

“Connie!” Billy Morton was beside 
her, hat gone, thick hair powdered with 
the roadside dust, the blood from one 
cut hand dripping dark against his light 
spring coat. 

“I—I couldn’t find you,” said he 


brokenly. “I didn’t know what—— 
thought Oh, Connie!’ 

She moved closer to him. Their eyes 
clung together. How deep Billy Mor. 
ton’s eyes were in the moonlight! A 
shock of hair hung over them. She 
raised her hand and pushed it back, 
She could feel the warmth of his skin, 
the dust which spoiled the texture of 
his hair. Where it had hung across his 
broad forehead a little dark stain crept 
down, 

“You’re hurt,” said she, quivering, 
“Billy, you’re hurt.” 

Her words gasped like a sob, 

His free arm went round her shoul- 
ders, drew her to him till she could fee} 
him shaking. 

“And if I am, do you care, Connie?” 

The tweed of his coat was rough un- 
der her cheek. He was pressing kisses 
against the loosened coil of her hair. 

She had not known that her name 
could sound as his voice made it. On 
her lips, even, Sidney had never given 
her kisses like these. Sidney—— 


She took three steps upon the pale 
road and turned, with an immense ef- 


fort, to face him. He stood quite 
motionless, beseeching her with his 
arms, with shadowed eyes. 

“No! No!” Her weeping broke in 
between her words. Because it was the 
last thing she desired to do, she moved 
farther from him. 

His arms dropped to his sides. 

“IT must see if they’ve a phone here,” 
said Billy Morton, and he went down 
the path to the house as if he walked 
blindfolded. 

She stood with her hands locked to- 
gether. The still night rang to the 
clamor of his knocking. Lights sprang 
out in the gable which the roses cov- 
ered. Billy was speaking with quick 
incision. People—a woman and girls 
came out to her, led her in, gave her hot 
drinks, soothed her. There was the 
sound of an engine from the road. 
Harkness’ boy stood on the sill. “Gee, 
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what a spill!’ She walked beside 
Harkness’ boy out to the machine 
which he had brought. Billy Morton 
supported her on her other side. The 
bandages on his hand were very white. 

They were very white. His face was 
white. The great sunk diamond on 
her ungloved hand was white. Every- 
thing that she thought of was white, 
the whole of the silent way to town. 

She went up the flagged path to her 
door, walking between Billy and Hark- 
ness’ boy. silly fitted in her key, 
fumbled for the hall switch. She heard 
herself say “Good night” very clearly 
before she shut the door. 

Upstairs, she took her way from wall 
button to table lamp. Her room sprang 
into a strong glow. She desired to 
banish moonlight. She set about 
systematically making herself ready for 
bed. But when the covers were turned 
back she crossed to her wardrobe for a 
heavy dressing gown. 

She must sit up. 

She sat quite still; her great dusky 
braid of hair falling across the pale 
blue of her gown, her pale arms 
stretched straight out upon the dark 
wood of her writing table, which gave 
back their dim reflection. 

Her eyes she kept steadily on the 
lamp. If only her mind would clear a 
little ! 

From across the square the court- 
house clock belled through the quiet 
night. One! Two! It was two 
o'clock. And at eleven, three hours 
ago, only, they had sat, quite safe, quite 
happy, Billy loving Ada, Sidney and 
she at one, around the Mortons’ card 
table. 

Three hours ago! 
between—— 
only very 
people—— 


And in the time 
Oh, she had thought that 
vulgar, very common 


She raised her hand to her hair. But 
it was braided out of its great coil now. 
The bedtime brush would have cleansed 
it of the pressure of Billy Morton’s lips. 
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She should be glad of that! She made 
a movement to rise and fling herself 
into the covert of her pillows. Her 
gasping, deep breaths were hurrying 
her on to sobbing. Oh, was she kin to 
all the weak women, the wicked 
women ? 

She held herself rigid. This was 
enough of incoherency. Was all her 
control to fail her at her need? It was 
not the pitiful self revealed to her back 
there at the ranch house that she must 
spur her conscience to consider. No, 
no, she was beneath thought. It was 
Sidney—andAhen poor Ada. 

They were the outraged, the tragic 
figures. Ah, and how unlike! Plump, 
rather foolish, wholly kind Ada; and 
Sidney, thin like the fine steel of a 
blade, witted to the utter elimination of 
foolishness, wholly adoring, truly, but 
—perhaps—not wholly kind. Billy 
Morton was kind. 

She strained her hands against the 
table top. She would still his voice, 
sounding persistently in her unwilling 
ears. She would do it by forcing her- 
self to consider the practical matters: 
the meetings, the tennis they four would 
play upon her new court, the countless 
dinner tables about which they needs 
must gather, the afternoons she would 
spend with Ada at one house or the 
other, or going with her to club meet- 
ing or tea. 

Ada had been so good to her, had 
lavished upon her, in the fear that she 
would be lonely in this new town to 
which Sidney had brought her, such an 
abundance of affectionate care! At 
this instant Ada would be lavishing care 
on Billy Morton, binding up his hurts, 
petting and pitying him. 

To-morrow, Ada would come to her 
early, to know if she had slept, to pre- 
scribe a sovereign liniment for her 
Oh, it was unendurable! She 
would meet her shamefaced. And if 
Ada, what of Sidney? 

Constance Ryland laid her head be- 


bruises, 
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tween her arms. Suddenly she was 
sick with loneliness for her husband, 
for the comfort of his restrained 
touch. She would have given years out 
of her life to have flown to him now, 
to have crept in beside him where he 
lay quietly sleeping in the moving 
train, 

But to think of the fortnight before 
her—his letters, the answers she must 
make to them, of waiting for him at its 
end, in the open station. He would 
greet her, would take her welcome as a 
matter of happy course. It would all 
seem to her secretive, furtive! 

She had so hated the mere smack of 
deceit, had so prided herself on keep- 
ing her life free of it! Her life! It 


had been to her something which she~ 


carried in her two hands, as she might 
bear liquid in a goblet. She did as she 
chose with it, polished the goblet to a 
clearer perfection, carried the foam and 
sparkle of impulse and emotion open to 
the blue sky. But now, since three 
hours, her small, serene life had es- 
- caped out of the cup in her hands, had 
transformed itself, like so much water 
out of Circe’s fountain, into strange 
shapes of terror, of a fearful beauty! 

She felt them behind her, standing in 
the shadowed corners of her room, 
waiting for her outside the locked door 
to the upper veranda. 

Fear fell on her. She weakened to 
shivering. What would life do to her— 
to her, who loved her husband, and yet 
in whose ears Billy Morton’s voice still 
sounded, repeating over and over an 
absurd diminutive of her name? 

“Mrs. Ryland! Mrs. Ryland!” The 
voice which called was a woman’s and 
actual. 

Constance stumbled to her feet in 
haste and still in fear. She unlocked 
the veranda door and crossed to the rail. 


Mary Lance stood across the hedge, 
the pale oval of her face upturned, 

“I saw your light,” said she directly, 
“It burned so long—it’s nearly three— 
and I knew your husband was away. I 
was afraid you were ill. I walked up 
and down here past your windows and 
saw no movement. I felt I must’ call 
you.” 

“T am quite well—but ” Constance 
was trembling. She yearned toward 
this human sympathy. Did life, when 
it had abased one, recompense one with 
this ?—“but will you--won’t you—wait 
till I come down?” 

When she had run through the house 
and out to the hedge, Mary Lance still 
stood across it. Her wistaria wept 


purple pendants above her gallant head. 
There was a great cape about her. 
“It was—it was good of you!” Con- 
stance’s voice caught. 
you were up?” 
Mary Lance came closer to the hedge. 
“I walk the middle out of a good many 


“But how was it 


nights, here in the garden.” She leaned 
forward. “But are you quite well? 
You sound——” 

“Oh!” Constance stretghed her hands 
out on the cry. “I’m afraid a 

Mary Lance held them firmly under 
the warmth of her dark cloak. 

“What are you afraid of, child?” she 
demanded in her rich voice. “Don’t 
you and Sidney Ryland Jove each 
other ?” 

Constance flung back her head with a 
free gesture. 

“Yes! Yes!” she answered, full- 
throated. “And what else matters?” 

She drew herself closer to the 
cloaked woman by their clasped hands. 

“Come and plant larkspurs with me 
in the morning,” said she, and kissed 
Mary Lance. 
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By Frank Condon 


ERY wise, serious-minded people 
V can prove to you by actual fig- 
ures that this story contains not 
a vestige of truth, that there is no 
foundation for it in fact, history, or the 
ephemeral chronicles of the day; and 
that, finally, no such event happened 
and that you are being hoodwinked and 
delved. 

Whereupon, if you are of a mind to 
dispute with very wise people, you may 
travel uptown on the elevated railroad 
toa dim, grimy pool room and there you 
will come upon a tall, thin young man 
with stooping shoulders and hair pre- 
maturely gray, and if he cares to dis- 
course with you or allows you to pur- 
chase liquid refreshment for him, lead- 
ing into talkative bypaths, you will hear 
this story again from the mouth of him 
who knows it very well indeed. 

The girl was Mildred. She had an- 
other name, the same as her mother and 
sisters, but Mildred is enough for us. 
To Harry Colt, she was Billy; it was a 
little pet name. He had bestowed it 
upon her fondly the first time he met 
her. He desired that no other human 
being designate her by the name of 
Billy and, for a time, he had his way. 
She was 
young, graceful, full of fire and energy, 
and surrounded by an aura of attrac- 
tiveness that bowled men over suddenly 
and with great force. This Billy lady 
Was an even twenty. She had a pert, 
impudent, small nose and cheeks which 
were red one minute and pale the next, 
but not with blushes nor yet cosmetics ; 


Surely, she was pretty. 


eyes which sparkled perpetually, 
whether she were angry or happy— 
and she was inevitably either angry or 
happy in a superlative degree all the 
time. She was never calm or placid or 
dull. She gave you the impression of a 
racing automobile driving at full speed 
along the very edge of a chasm. May- 
be you have met such a woman, for 
woman Billy was, even at twenty, and 
the word “fascinating” describes her 
but weakly. 

In addition to unusual physical and 
mental charms, she was self-centered, 
vain, arrogant, selfish, wholly snobbish, 
willing to sacrifice others at all times 
to her own comfort and caprice, and, 
with it all, capable of extraordinary af- 
fection. It sounds like an impossible 
combination of qualities, but there are 
many women in the world and this is an 
accurate portrait of one. 

And while Billy lived at home with 
her idolizing mother and her tyrannized 
sisters, there worked downtown in a 
skyscraper a young man of the plod- 
ding, methodical, economical type; the 
kind who takes his laundry to the shop 
every Saturday and who deposits 
money in the savings bank every Mon- 
day morning. 

This was Harry Colt, and the per- 
verse, joyous, trouble-making, misery- 
providing party called Fate, Destiny, or 
Luck, had not yet tangled the skein of 
his life with tribulations. 

Some day he expected to marry and 
have a home, the same as he expected 
gray hair, wrinkles, and filled teeth, 
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Against that time, he placed money in 
the bank, and there were a couple of 
deposit books in the bottom drawer of 
his dresser, indicating his title to five 
thousand dollars, His income was fifty 

»dollars a week and his company thought 
Aighly of him because his habits were 
regular and his manner of living wholly 
without reproach. 

He avoided going out with the boys, 
providing crustaceous nourishment for 
chorus ladies, and otherwise dissipat- 
ing his increment and his health. Large 
corporations in New York generally 
think well of these negative qualities in 
their employees. 

Then came Gustaveson, who was a 
painter of considerable promise and a 
friend of Harry Colt’s. 

“There are a couple of attractive 
ladies about to dine with me Sunday 
night at the only restaurant in the world 
where there is no music,” said Gustave- 
son. “If you'd like to talk to a rather 
unusual and interesting girl, you are 
hereby invited to kick in.” 

“All right,” Harry answered. 
be glad to tag along.” 

It is thus lightly that Fate slips over 
the knock-out. 

At the dinner, Gustaveson fell into 
argument with one of the ladies con- 
cerning the precise merit of the new 
French dancer. The other lady was 
Mildred, and Harry said to her very 
soon after the first course: 

“Something tells me that I’m going to 
be very fond of you. Would you mind 
telling me your first name?” 

“Tt is Mildred,” she answered smil- 
ingly. 

“From now on, it is Billy,” Colt said. 

Gustaveson paused in his comment 
on the French dancer to glance at Mil- 
dred and Colt. His eyes rested upon 
the girl’s flushed, pretty face and there 
was something akin to melancholy in 
them. 

And then the new acquaintances con- 
tinued to talk of many things—them- 


*T’'ll 


selves and art and life and the strange: 
ness of the big city. 

Later on, Gustaveson, who, for some 
reason had become rather quiet toward 
the end of the dinner, said to Colt: 

“You seemed to like the young lady 
at our party.” 

“Yes,” Harry replied. “I guess I’m 
hit. You didn’t seem particularly inter- 
ested yourself.” 

“Oh, yes,” Gustaveson said slowly, 
“T was interested in her.” 

Colt was hit, if being hit means the 
total elimination from his life thence- 
forth of every interest save the girl, 
Their acquaintance progressed with 
electrical rapidity. In twenty minutes 
he was in love with her; before that 
dinner had ended, the hitherto methodi- 
cal young man had become infatuated 
and had eyes for no one but the won- 
derful creature by his side. He forgot 
Gustaveson and the other lady; he had 
heard nothing but the laughing words 
which came from the pouting, red lips, 


and, under the spur of the new sensa- 
tion, he had become brilliant, witty, en- 
tertaining, and totally unlike his former 
quiet self. 

He had asked permission to call some 
evening and it had graciously been 


granted. The third time he met Mil- 
dred, they procured a rented motor 
car and sped into the country on Long 
Island, where they stopped at a famous 
caravansary and enjoyed a shore din- 
ner and champagne. 

Within Harry had told 
silly the exact state of his feelings. 
He was madly in love with her. The 
moment she was out of his sight, he 
began to feel miserable and he con- 
tinued in a state of violent distraction 
until they were again together. He 
wanted her to marry him—not at some 
distant time in the future—but imme- 
diately—the same day—that very hour. 

Billy listened to his impassioned ap- 
peal with a half smile. 

“We couldn’t be married so soon,” 


two week , 
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she objected. “We've only known each 
other a few days. You’re so impetuous, 
Harry dear! But I do think a great 
deal of you—whole heaps, so let’s wait 
and have a good time together.” 

He argued eloquently, but without 
success. Billy laughed and patted his 
hand, told him he was a dear, hasty 
boy and that there was no need or ex- 
cuse for hurry. 

They were very happy, excepting 
those times when the demon of red 
jealousy seized him and dragged him 
down into the uttermost depths of 
blank misery. It might be that a 
stranger cast a casual and admiring eye 
upon the girl or that a strange letter 
peeped from the recesses of her open 
hand bag. The veriest trifle was suf- 
ficient to stir his jealous imagination 
to frenzied fomentation. 

“Will you marry me?” was his con- 
stant thought and repeated utterance, 

“Wait,” was her laughing and un- 
failing rejoinder. 

They were together incessantly. Of- 
ten, he neglected his business to spend 
an afternoon with her at a matinée 
or scampering about town in a taxicab 
while she shopped for trifles. The din- 
ners they ate were splendid and expen- 
They haunted the theaters and 
the fancy restaurants. It became com- 
mon for Harry to pick up a seven-pas- 
senger car in Longacre Square and call 
for billy for half a day’s spin in the 
open country, and, after the theaters 
were over, they navigated uneasily 
about town from one scene of revelry 


sive, 


to another, buying expensive foeds, 
drinking expensive liquors, and rapidly 
reducing the five-thousand dollar bal- 
ance in his savings bank. 

For the time had long passed when 


Mr. Colt’s weekly salary was sufficient 


lor his new and feverish needs. 

Came the inevitable. Repeated care- 
lessness about his work and his obvious 
lack of interest in the firm’s business 


brought him dismissal. The general” 
manager said to him regretfully: 

“Sorry we’ve got to let you go, Colt, 
but you can see yourself that you no 
longer care a rap for the place.” 

“Tt looks so,” Harry answered with- 
out particular bitterness. 

Subsequently came the time when 
his funds ran very low and he was 
forced to apply to Gustaveson for re- 
lief. The painter helped him and threw 
in a friendly word of good advice. 

Harry’s break with Billy followed 
later, coming when the money had gone 
and the motor cars, dinners, flowers, 
and more expensive gifts had ceased 
to flow into Billy’s lap. 

She was “out” frequently when his 
voice asked for her over her telephone. 
The next time they met, she told him 
frankly that things had become differ- 
ent between them. She liked him as 
well as ever, but she loved the gay life 
of the city; she must have constant ex- 
citement and luxuries and the good 
things of existence. He could no longer 
afford them. There were other men 
who could. 

But they would still be friends. Cer- 
tainly. Why be tragic about it? Oc- 
casionally they would dine together or 
attend a theater. In the meantime, she 
had herself to amuse and please and 
there were other men, many of them 
old acquaintances and some of them 
new. 

He left her with a dumb, dead, cold 
feeling around his heart. 

Now and then he met her downtown 
in the company of the “other men.” 
She bowed gayly, introduced him 
lightly, and’ begged him to telephone to 
her as soon as he found it convenient. 
Convenient! He laughed bitterly at the 
sound of the word. 

Passing through the lobbies of the 
big hotels, where his money had gone, 
he frequently saw her at dinner, per- 
haps the center of an animated group 
or with a lone admirer. In motor cars, 
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she‘ sometimes flashed by him on the 
streets, her head nodding gayly and 
her smile ever ready. 

A few months of this sort of exist- 
etice deadened him hopelessly. His 
ambition was a thing of the past. He 
had no future that he cared to contem- 
plate. There was nothing he wanted 
to accomplish. He had no goal ahead 
and slowly the little idea of relief grew 
and took shape in his mind until it be- 
came a daily companion. 

If he did not care to live, why should 
he? 

He owed the world nothing. He 
could quit whenever he chose and no 
one would suffer. His life was his own 
and it had come to harass him and 
cover him with misery. Therefore, he 
would take it. 

“Old Gustaveson has a gun,” he re- 
flected. 

Gustaveson suspected nothing be- 
cause he knew nothing about it. Harry 
called on him in the afternoon, chatted 


cheerfully for an hour or more, and 
abstracted the painter’s revolver from 
its regular place behind the clock. 

He went home and arranged his few 
affairs, wrote several letters, one of 
them begging the landlady’s forgiveness 
for the trouble he was about to cause 


her. Then, as the shades of evening 
glided slowly over the rooftops and the 
lights came out and flickered uncer- 
tainly, he sat in his scantily furnished 
room, reviewing everything that had 
happened between him and Billy; 
puddling over the joyous times and the 
unhappy ones; recalling trifling events 
which had caused him either happiness 
or woe. 

He rose wearily and stared at his 
white countenance in the cracked mir- 
ror over the washstand. He looked at 
the revolver in his hand with curiosity 


and wondered what the newspapers © 
would say. 

The doorbell jangled downstairs, 
There was a short, muffled conversa- 
tion. Steps sounded on the stairway 
and some one knocked upon his door, 

He opened it to a grinning, uni- 
formed messenger lad, who held in his 
hand a bit of ragged paper, torn from 
the end of a brown bag such as fruit 
dealers use to wrap up their wares. 

Harry took the ragged bit of paper 
and smoothed out its wrinkles, reading 
it slowly in the dim light. It said: 

Haven’t seen you in ages. Come and take 
me for a motor ride to-night. BrLty. 

He nodded absently to the boy, shut 
the door, ahd lighted his solitary gas 
jet. 

“I wonder,” he said, taking up his 
brush and comb, “if old Gustaveson 
will stand another touch for twenty. I 
think he will.” 


Uptown, in a grimy pool room, there 
is a young man who plays pool inces- 
santly and who, if he fancies you and is 
talkative, can add to the details of this 
story. His name is Gustaveson and 
once he was a painter of promise, but 
he smashed himself through a girl 
named Mildred. There is, perhaps, one 
thing Gustaveson could not tell you. 
To this day, he does not know who 
took his revolver from its place behind 
the clock, 

Once or twice he 
vaguely if it were Colt. But it is years 
since Harry Colt—now Mr. Henry 
Colt, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Plumpton Mills—New Jersey 
—called upon him. As Gustaveson re- 
calls, it was not a revolver that Harry 
Colt borrowed, but a twenty-dollar bill 
—with part of which the Jersey justice 
who married Harry Colt and Mildred 
must have been paid. 
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ITH her head pressed tight 
against his shoulder, Sarah 
Burke felt a sudden sense of 
security, a sudden sense of comfort and 
of rest. It was as if she had come 
home, after a day-long struggle with 
wind and storm, to a hearth fire and 
a damask-covered tea table and the 
fluttering warmth of lighted yellow can- 
dies. She sighed, all at once, with a 
deep-drawn breath of contentment, and 
the arms which held her close grew more 
tender and yet more insistent. 

“My dear,” whispered a voice, a 
shaken voice, into the hair which waved 
“Oh, my dear!” 

Sarah, too, was shaken by the swift, 
unexplained emotion which had taken 
possession of her. She had never 
known love before. But the thrill, the 
excitement of the moment, was strangely 
akin to peace. She was not afraid to 
raise her lips to the eager ones which 
were very near her own; she was adrift 
upon a gently flowing stream—a stream 
which lifted her up to those lips, which 
swept her, resistlessly, into those arms. 


back above her ear. 


“But I love you—I do love you!” she 
cried swiftly, before she quite knew that 
she was going to speak. 


The man’s arms grew tighter than 
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ever. But his voice, when he spoke, 
was faintly touched with laughter—the 
happy, exultant laughter of the all-con- 
quering male. 

“Why do you love me?” he ques- 
tioned, and his lips pressed for a moment 
upon her forehead. “Why do you love 
me?” 

Of a sudden Sarah found herself 
wondering why she did love this man; 
why she found comfort and protection 
in his arms. Of a sudden she fumbled, 
mentally, for the words which would 
tell him why she found herself waiting 
for the touch of his mouth on hers, the 
feel of his arm about her shoulders. 


99? 


“T love you because you're so big— 
so strong!” she told him quaveringly. 
“So big and strong and—mine!” 

Well, they had only been engaged for 
a matter of two hours. 


Some folks thought it strange that 
Sarah Burke and Nelson Paige should 
care for each other. There was some- 
thing so vivid about Nelson, something 
so young, so purposeful, so daring. And 
Sarah was such a quiet little thing, so 
timid and shy. It seemed strange that 
they should have been attracted to each 
other; that Nelson should stoop from 
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his sunny mountaintop to the dim little 
shadowed valley where Sarah lived. It 
seemed strange that Sarah, raising her 
“eyes to the heights, should have dared 
‘to smile into Nelson’s eyes. 

For Nelson—Nelson was youth incar- 
nate, youth insatiate and jubilant and 
not too sane. He was always invited to 
dances and teas and house parties. 
Dowagers as well as débutantes felt the 
warmth of his smile, the charm of his 
personality. He had a way of doing 
outrageous things, of ignoring invita- 
tions and neglecting to answer letters 
and failing to keep appointments, which 
made folk laugh and say, “Isn’t Nel- 
son irresponsible, the dear!’ when other, 
more sober people, like Sarah, would 
have been socially damned. 

As for Sarah, she was the sort who 
was always invited to fill in. She was 
always sure to be nice to the grandfather 
of the host, she was always certain to 
entertain the hostess’ youngest child 
with fairy tales when his mother was 


dancing. She was thoroughly depend- 
able, thoroughly sane. And, if it had 
not been for her softly curling brown 
hair, for her wide, trustingly innocent 
eyes, for the youthful slimness of her 
figure, folk would have thought of her 
as middle-aged. 


They met at a house party, did Sarah 
Burke and Nelson Paige; met casually, 
as the average house-party guests do 
meet. But it was when the crowd was 
planning a swimming contest that the 
man first noticed the girl. 

“I suppose,” he said to her, more to 
draw her into the conversation than for 
any other reason, “I suppose that you'll 
carry off the prize!” 

Sarah had blushed, she scarcely knew 
why, as she answered. 

“No,” she told him, “I won’t. I'll 
be the interested bystander, this time. 
I don’t swim.” 

Nelson Paige laughed. His tone, 


lous. 

“Don’t swim!” he exclaimed. “ 
thought that everybody swam, these 
days! Well”—he was turning away— 
“we'll make it up some time with tennis 
or a canoe trip.” 

Sarah’s voice was embarrassed. 

“I don’t play tennis or paddle a canoe, 
either,” (she found herself admitting, 

Strangely, the admission caught his 
wandering attention. 

“Don’t play tennis or paddle a ca- 
noe!” he said in a voice which held a 
great wonder. Your outdoor man al- 
ways wonders when other folk do not 
enjoy the sports which are a part of his 
life. “How—how strange!” 

“You see——” Sarah felt a sudden 
desire to explain. “You see, I was al- 
ways rather delicate as a child. And 
when the other children went swimming 
or skating or sleigh riding, I wasn’t al- 
lowed, I had to stand against the win- 
dow with my nose pressed like a but- 
ton to the pane, and watch them go. 
That’s why,” she laughed ruefully, 
“that’s why I can’t do anything now.” 

The man was watching the play of 
expression across her face with a real 
interest. He spoke with a curious ten- 
derness in his voice 

“Poor little girl,” he said, “with her 
button nose pressed to the glass! Poor 
little girl!’ And then, with a sudden 
change from tenderness to laughter: 
“Well, Miss Burke, you can walk, any- 
way—can’t you? Some day we'll have 
a splendid tramp through the woods.” 

And Sarah, watching him stride away, 
felt a sudden thrill which was almost 
like excitement and not quite unlike fear. 

“He’s so masterful!” said the excite- 
ment to her heart. “But, oh,” said the 
fear, “you mustn’t get to loving him. 
He’s not your sort!” 

And, though she never expected, 
really, to go tramping through the woods 
with Nelson Paige, and though she had 
expected him to quite forget his care- 


when he spoke, was frankly incredys om 
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less half invitation—Sarah did go upon 
the promised tramp. It was the day 
before the house party broke up that he 
reminded her of it; a sharp, gray day 
with more than a hint of rain in the air. 

“We'll have the whole world to our- 
selves,” he told her. “Most people will 
be afraid that it’s going to storm. Most 
people don’t know that this is the real- 
est sort of outdoor weather.” 

The first two miles passed pleasantly 
enough. The man had a fund of in- 
teresting detail about woodcraft, he 
knew what certain little tracks in a 
marshy place meant, knew what lived 
in a crevice between the roots of a great 
tree, knew how the Indians had, afore- 
time, blazed their trails and how trap- 
pers made their kill. Sarah listened, en- 
thralled, to his recital. 

The mile was just a shade 
harder-than the first two had been, for 
the faint path which they were follow- 
ing began to wind sharply uphill. 
There were times when Sarah fell back, 
her hand pressed to her side, on that 
third mile; there were times when she 
wondered if her eyes were really start- 
ing from her head or if they only felt 
that way. But she struggled on, rather 
gallantly, for, above every feeling of 
weariness and overexertion was the feel- 
ing that Nelson Paige must not know 
how tired she was, that it would be a dis- 
grace, almost, to have him know! 

And, curiously enough, he did seem 
quite unconscious of the fact that she 
was tired, that her breath was coming 
in short gasps and that she had fallen 
behind. He went on and on with his 
head well up and with his voice tell- 
ing, entertainingly, endless anecdotes 
about animal life and the forests. After 
the fourth mile, Sarah stopped trying to 
listen intelligently ; her whole mind was 
bent on putting one foot in front of the 
other, 

It was during the fifth mile that it 
began to rain. And it was then that 
Nelson Paige, with a note of real re- 
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next 


gret in his voice, suggested turning 
back, 

“It’s a shame to spoil such a delight- 
ful walk,” he told: Sarah, “but I’m afraid 
that it can’t be helped. I mustn’t let 
you get too tired and wet.” 

But Sarah, turning doggedly about, 
felt that she had reached the limit of 
tiredness, and that being wet couldn’t 
make things any worse. 

“After all,” he said, and his voice 
marched on nimbly, just as his feet were 
marching, “After all, there’s nothing 
quite like walking in the rain!” 

Sarah repeated the words over and 
over in her mind until even they lost 
all sense, until they became a mere 
chaotic jumble of letters. 

The miles, five of them, passed in a 
daze, a nightmare. Often, as a child, 
Sarah had dreamed of hurrying away 
from an unknown terror, hurrying 
blindly and being quite unable to make 
any headway. And the five miles were 
only, to her, the dream come true. The 
terror that she was trying to outdistance 
was the fear of letting Nelson Paige 
know that every step was an agony, that 
every breath was a torture. To keep 
him from realizing she ventured, every 
now and then, a polite monosyllable. 
But she could not have told, herself, what 
she really said. 

The rain was a gray torrent which 
dripped in tiny rivulets from the soft 
brim of her sport hat. Hef sweater, 
gayly colored once, was a limp, soggy 
mass. Her skirt clung to her knees as 
if it, too, were trying to hold her back. 
With a wet, clammy hand, she brushed 
a lock of damp hair from her eyes, 
and struggled on. And always, in waves 
which beat upon her consciousness, 
sounded Nelson's voice telling on and on, 
most entertainingly, small incidents of 
camp life and amusing adventures of 
wood and stream. 

They reached the porch of the house 
at last. Sarah could not remember how 
they reached it ; she was only dimly con- 
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scious of the graveled path which led 
to the house, of the steps, four of them, 
which she mounted. 

At the top of the steps she paused 
dizzily, one hand groping, outflung. 
She could not see the faces watching 
from the windows; she could not see 
that the door was swinging wide. Only, 
through a growing tumult, she heard the 
voice of Nelson Paige. 

“It was some walk!” said the voice. 
“I can’t tell you how I’ve enjoyed it, 
Miss Burke. Some day we must have 
another, longer a 

Sarah’s voice answered him weakly, 

“Yes,” she quavered, “some day—we 
—must—have—another——” 

All at once she was lying at his feet, 
a crumpled little heap of damp gar- 
ments. 

When Sarah Burke came shakily 
down to dinner that evening, Nelson 
Paige was waiting for her. It was quite 
evident that he had been waiting for a 
long time. Sarah flushed burningly 
when she saw him, and it was with 
downcast eyes that she spoke. 

“I’m sorry,” she faltered, “that I made 
such a scene there on the porch. I’m 
so sorry!” 

“Why”—Nelson Paige’s voice held a 
question—“why didn’t you tell me that 
you weren’t used to walking so far? 
Why didn’t you tell me that you were 
tired?” 

Sarah Burke raised her eyes until they 
looked levelly into the man’s eyes. Sud- 
denly she decided to tell the truth. 

“I was afraid that you’d hate me,” 
she said slowly, “if you thought me 
such a—weakling. I was afraid that 
you'd hate me!” 

The man’s tone was very tender as he 
answered. 

“Hate you?’ was all that he said. 
“Hate you?” 

It was just about that time, he told 
her later, that he began to love her! 

If folks thought it strange that Nel- 
son Paige should care for Sarah Burke, 


if they were prone to wonder what § 


saw in her, they were not alone in ther — 


wonderings. For Sarah, going about jg 
a mist of chaotic emotions and rose. 
colored dreams, often found herself 
breathless with the thought that she 
was loved, and that Nelson Paige was 
the one who did the loving! She had 
never before been swept up into the 
current of living. And life, suddenly 
blinding and radiant, was being thrust 
into her tremulous hands. She had 
never tasted the cup of happiness be. 
fore. And now it was being held, brim- 
ful and running over, to her lips. 

There were no more long walks. But 
Sarah, lying cozily in the bottom of 
a canoe, watched Nelson’s bronze-col- 
ored arms swinging the paddle. And, 
as she watched, she listened to his voice 
—his voice which quoted poetry and said 
tender love things in the same breath. 

“Sometimes,” he half whispered to 
her one day, “I’m almost afraid to touch 
you, you’re so fragile and delicate. I'm 
afraid to hold you in my arms, tight, 
for fear of breaking you. You're s0 
small—and so weak—and I’m 
strong.” 

There were no more long walks. But, 
when the autumn came, there was the 
city with its tea rooms and its con- 
certs and its exhibitions of art, new and 
old. And Sarah, her eyes ever raised 
to Nelson Paige’s vivid face, learned 
that he could: talk just as eloquently 
about music and color and composition 
as he could about woodcraft, learned 
that he was as great an authority on 
orange pekoe tea and toasted scones as 
he was on paddling a canoe. She even 
found, upon pausing in front of sundry 
shop windows, that he could advise one 
as to the.relative merits of pink crepe 
de Chine and French embroidered 
linen for trousseaux. Upon such oc 
casions she found herself blushing. 

Because he always had enough money 
for the tea and scones, because his pocket 
seemed lined with concert tickets, be 
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cause as often as not he bought her a 
cluster of violets or, perhaps, a couple 
of orchids, Sarah Burke never felt it 
necessary to worry about Nelson’s way 
of justifying his existence. 

The people whom Sarah knew were 
people in comfortable circumstances, 
people who went untroubled by small 
financial situations, and her circle was 
approximately Nelson’s circle. She knew 
that Nelson could usually be reached 
when other men were mysteriously in 
conference, she knew and gloried in the 
presence of an escort when other escorts 
were grubbing away in some dingy 
office. 

Because she, herself, had always lived 
comfortably, though rather carefully, 
upon a small inheritance, because she 
had never formed any connection with 
business, it seemed right that Nelson 
should be carefree and charming about 
his small expenses—his apartment and 
his tailoring bills and his bookshop ac- 
counts. 

“For,” Nelson had once said laugh- 
ingly, “a man really wants very little— 
clothes and books and a roof over his 
head, and a certain amount of food in 
his tummy, and—love!” he had accented 
the last word, while his eyes fastened 
upon Sarah’s eyes. And she had, per- 
force, agreed with him, even while she 
uttered a faint protest. 

“But every man should be able to 
do some sort of work, Nelson,” she told 
him. “What if the money you have 
should be lost in some way? What if 
you-——”” 

Nelson had interrupted her. 

“What if—nothing!” he laughed. 
“Where’s your faith, Sarah? Doesn’t 
the Good Book say that the Lord will 
provide ?” 

And Sarah, remembering the ravens 
which had been sent to feed the bearded 
Elijah, felt in her heart that the Lord 
would certainly do as well by Nelson, 
who was young and clean-shaven. And 
her protest died. 


And so, when Nelson’s income was 
suddenly swept away by a bank failure, 
they faced each other rather blankly, in 
the tiny living room of Sarah’s apart- 
ment, and agreed that their marriage 
must be postponed until Nelson could 
find a suitable position and could amass 
a new bank account. They talked 
vaguely of the position and even more 
vaguely of the bank account. 

Of course, there was no doubt about 
either of them in Sarah’s mind. Of 
course, Nelson saw no difficulties ahead. 
Any one, they both admitted, would 
be glad to give suitable work to a man 
who could tramp twenty-five miles with- 
out feeling it. Any one would jump at 
the chance of offering employment to a 
chap who could make an out-of-door 
stove and a bed of fragrant hemlock 
boughs, who could order a dinner as well 
as he could paddle a canoe or finda 
trail, 

And, besides, they added under their 
breaths, Nelson had many friends who 
controlled important banking houses 
and factories and advertising agencies 
and the like. Surely these friends would 
step forward, and gladly. 

But the friends did not step forward 
quite as briskly as Sarah and Nelson had 
expected them to. In fact, many of 
them were out when Nelson presented 
himself at their places of business. And, 
through the weeks which followed, they 
continued to be out. 

At first Nelson took it laughingly and 
Sarah laughed with him. The luck 
would change, of course! It was bound 
to change. But, after two weeks of 
fruitless and not overwhelmingly en- 
ergetic search, they faced each other 
again over a tea table and admitted that 
something was wrong. And it was then 
that Sarah ventured her first sugges- 
tion. 

“Perhaps,” she suggested, “if you 
would get up earlier, Nelson, if you’d 
try to keep appointments on time—it 
might make a better impression.” 
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Nelson looked at her quizzically. 

“But I never get up before ten,” he 
explained, “and I never can seem to get 
to places on time. Unless”—his face 
brightened—“unless I’m meeting you!” 

Somehow the compliment did not nes- 
tle as cozily in Sarah’s heart as Nelson’s 
compliments usually did. 

“Don’t be such a boy, dear,” she 
“urged. “Be”—she groped for the right 
word—“be grown-up! You're trying 
to earn your living in a hard-headed 
business world. And you must go about 
it by hard-headed business methods. 
Oh,” she cried brokenly, “if I could 
only help you!” 

Nelson’s laugh was quite genuinely 
untroubled. 

“But you can’t,” he laughed. “You're 
such a small person. Just made to be 
loved and taken care of!” And he drew 
her into his arms. 

And yet, even from the shelter of 
them, even before he had kissed her, 
Sarah spoke again. 


“Just how, dear,” she questioned wor- 
riedly, “are you paying your rent? And 


your other expenses? No, don’t hold 
me so tight—we must be sensible. We 
must try to arrange things a bit. How 
much money have you?” 

Nelson’s eyebrows knit over child- 
ishly mirthful eyes. 

“In all of the world,” he told her, “I 
reckon I have perhaps a hundred dollars. 
But”—he brightened visibly—‘if some 
stock I bought a while ago turns out 
all right, I’ll have some money from 
that. You see, I had everything in the 
same bank. I suppose I shouldn’t have. 
But it had never failed—before!” 

Sarah stared at him, and the worried 
look in her eyes deepened. 

“Only a hundred dollars,’ she 
breathed, “and some stock? What kind 
of stock is it, Nelson?” 

The man answered hesitatingly. 

“It’s oil stock, I think,” he told her. 
“T bought it from a friend, you see.” 
And then, suddenly, as he caught her 


*y 
troubled glance, his tone changed. “Yoq” 
don’t love me any the less, do you, dear,” 
he questioned shakily, “because. ] 
haven’t any money? I'll get work soon, 
Long before the hundred dollars is gone! 
You mustn’t think that I’m_ stupid. 
Maybe I haven’t tried hard enough; but 
I will! Only you mustn't,” his arms 
tightened around her, “love me any the 
less. Say that you care just as much 
as you did—at the very first! Say 
it!” 

It was curious that Sarah, as she felt 
the strength of his arms about her slight 
body, knew the first thrill of power that 
she had ever been aware of in her almost 
emotionless life. 

“I do love you, Nelson,” she answered 
him, and her voice was strangely calm. 
“I do love you. But—if you don’t get 
a job and there’s no money left—— 
Well, dear, you'll have to live! Would 
—would you mind very much, accept- 
ing a loan from me—if there comes a 
time when your money is gone? I get 
a check every month, you know, and 
we could divide it for a while. And, 
of course, you could pay it back when 
you—— 

Nelson’s arms 
savagely close. 

“Of course I couldn’t take money 
from you!” he rasped. “From a little 
girl like you! If you loved me”—his 
lips were tight upon her own—“‘if you 
really loved me, you wouldn’t suggest it. 
What,” he continued, drawing her closer, 
“do you think Iam? What——” 

Like a cloak, grown suddenly too 
heavy and loose, the feeling of power 
slipped from Sarah, leaving her, all at 
once, strangely weak and pliant. Her 
arms crept up about Nelson’s neck and 
her lips answered the desire of his lips. 

“I do love you!” she whispered, and 
her voice was unsteady. “I do love 
you! Why, of course, I love you! 
You're my man!” 

And yet, at the end of two more 
weeks, Nelson Paige was still without 
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work. And the hundred dollars had 
evaporated into thin air. And when 
Sarah’s check came they talked it over 
again, quite sensibly. And they decided 
that a small loan, for a month, perhaps, 
wouldn’t make a great deal of differ- 
ence. And then they went off jauntily 
to the theater. And after the theater 
there was a gay little supper in a gay 
little restaurant—a supper served in 
silver chafing dishes which stood, in a 
most imposing manner, upon a damask- 
covered table. 

Sarah had been glad, more than glad, 
to share her income check with Nelson 
Paige. Indeed, she had labored‘ with 
his natural reluctance in the accepting 
of it, labored very honestly. But that 
did not make it any easier to live upon 
the half which was still her own; for 
a small inheritance, divided by two, can 
become exceedingly meager. And in the 
next month it seemed as if her silk 
stockings had an uncanny way of wear- 
ing through. 

Nelson, too, was not happy. He 
strained like an unreasonable puppy 
against the financial leash. Having to 
accept Sarah’s check was extremely dis- 
tasteful to him, and it was equally dis- 
tasteful to be limited to the amount of 
that check. For a week after he had 
taken the first money he tried desper- 
ately hard to keep appointments, to 
make a good first impression on the 
keen-eyed men whose advertisements he 
answered, He even tried to lie about 
qualifications and past experience. But 
he could not lie cleverly enough. 

At first, Sarah did not doubt that Nel- 
son would eventually find work. There 
was work for every one to do. Sta- 
tistics proved it. But she agreed that 
a gentleman cannot sit all day at a 
ledger, -particularly when said gentle- 
man stumbles over the simplest addi- 
tion. And she grew indignant at the 
thought of her fiancé doing—well, man- 
ual labor, although she had watched him, 
oftentimes, building fires and chopping 
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wood at the summer home of more than 
one friend. She agreed with Nelson 
that opportunity would some time come 
knocking at his door. But, after a while, 
her words began to lack conviction. 

Sarah did not know, exactly, when 
her faith in Nelson was first shaken. 
It was not a sudden thing, it seemed to 
grow out of various small incidents.» 
Perhaps she felt a faint tremor of dis- 
illusionment when he allowed her to 
share with him her income, although 
common sense told her that it was the 
only thing to do. Perhaps it was the 
day when it snowed very hard—and 
neither of them mentioned a taxi. Per- 
haps it was the evening when Nelson 
grumbled at the hours which business 
men expected him to keep. 

“After all,” Sarah had said on that 
occasion, “a man is supposed to get up 
early. After all,” her voice was just 
a bit tart, “being a breadwinner isn’t 
like paddling a canoe in the sunshine!” 

A hurt look swept across Nelson’s 
face. But he made no answer. And, 
Sarah, hating herself for her smallness, 
found herself wishing that he would 
answer, and realized that she would love 
him more—it wouldn’t have been pos- 
sible to love him more, a few months 
ago!—and respect him more if he did. 
Because she felt that way, and because 
she was really sorry that she had been 
unreasonable, she added insult to in- 
jury. 

“T could keep appointments on time,” 
she told him. “J could get to an office 
early !” 

Nelson was stung into retorting: 

«“T don’t think that you could! I really 
don’t think that you could!” 

All at ‘once Sarah Burke felt a surge 
of superiority. 

“T could, too,” she insisted childishly. 
And then, all at once, she had an idea— 
an idea which made her throw herself, 
flushed and radiant, into Nelson’s arms. 

“Dear,” she said excitedly, “let’s both 
try to get jobs! Let’s both go out after 
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the same thing! Let’s make a race of it, 
a marvelous race! Perhaps, if I had to 
meet people, if I had to get to places on 
time, if I had to travel in subways at 
rush hour, it wouldn’t”—her glad voice 
faltered—“it wouldn’t be so hard for 
you!” 

Nelson’s eyebrows were high, his eyes 
were stern, as he surveyed her. 

“Why,” he told her, “it wouldn’t do 
at all, dear! You mustn’t thnk of it. 
You’re only a woman—a little weak 
woman! I can’t have you battling with 
crowds, and rough men in offices, and 
with ss 

“But,” Sarah’s voice was firm again, 
“but we need the money. Wedo! And 
I'd like to try. Please!” Her hands 
were clenched upon his tweed coat 
sleeve. ‘Please let me try!” 

Nelson looked at her. And, all at 
once, his raised eyebrows regained a 
normal position. 

“Why, of course, honey,” he said, and 
he spoke as a fond parent speaks to a 
precocious small girl. “Why, of course, 
you can try. But”—+the parent note died 
out of his voice—‘“if I thought there 
was any chance of your getting work, 
I wouldn’t hear of your trying. If I 
didn’t know that there was nothing that 
you could really do, I’d ” He didn’t 
finish. But he kissed her tenderly. 

And so, when Sarah came home, tri- 
umphantly with a job, it was some- 
thing of a shock to Nelson. When she 
announced that it had to do with the re- 
ception room of a magazine, that it re- 
quired no skill other than the skill which 
she had always displayed in the enter- 
taining of grandfathers and children and 
bores, Nelson found that he could make 
no adequate objections. And when she 
told him her salary, which, though small, 
was rather surprising, he gasped. And 
it was then that he made his first apol- 
ogy 


“ 


t seems strange,” he said, “that you 
can get work—-and that I can’t get work. 
It makes me feel a terrible failure.” 


As short a time as a week before = 
Sarah would have assured him, with — 
tears in her eyes, that he was not a 
failure. But her mind was occupied 
with other things. 

“T’m afraid,” she told him, “that I] 
have to begin sending you home early 
evenings. I'll have to be on time, you 
see, at the office. And I do need a lot 
of sleep, dear!” she laughed happily, 

From the very first Sarah Burke fitted 
into the scheme of things at the maga- 
zine office. Her tact, her desire to learn, 
her interest in every minor detail made 
her a rather valuable acquisition. By 
the end of the first week, she knew every 
one in the organization; by the end of 
the second week every one knew her. 

At a fashionable house party, at a 
glittering dance, she had never stood out 
from the rest of the throng. But ina 
dull office she was as different as a hot- 
house flower which has been dropped 
upon a bargain counter. The way she 
wore her hair, the way she moved her 
hands, the dainty little ankles which 
showed above the bows of her small 
oxfords, were unique features for an 
office girl to possess. 

After a few days of sulking, Nelson 
Paige accepted the inevitable. It was 
galling to think of Sarah—his little 
Sarah—in an office. It hurt to picture 
her busy at a desk, when he was drowsily 
coming out of his first sleep. But, 
somehow, some day he would make 
money, a great deal of money, he told 
himself comfortingly. And then he 
would sweep her, Cophetualike, out of 
the whirl of business. 

At the end of two weeks he had 
reached the point of bringing himself 
to call for her at the office, and to offer 
surprisingly sound advice on the sub- 
ject of putting her work on an efficient 
basis. 

One imagines that Nelson was abso- 
lutely sure of Sarah. He was still, you 
see, the man she had promised to marry. 
His muscles were still in good condi- 
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tion, his eyes were clear, and he went 
through the terrors of an influenza- 
swept winter with never a sneeze. He 
still knew how to talk interestingly upon 
any subject at all. He was youth in- 
carnate, youth insatiate. And she was 
—Sarah. 

And yet, after her first luncheon with 
Thomas Hill—every one in the publish- 
ing business knew Tom Hill—Sarah 
felt a curious little question lurking in 
the back of her mind. She pushed it 
back resolutely, and smiled, that eve- 
ning, into Nelson’s eyes. But a day 
later she felt it, more insistent, more 
troublesome, in her heart. And, after 
her second luncheon with Thomas Hill 
—the luncheon when he asked if he 
might call—the question popped out, be- 
fore her very eyes, and demanded an 
interview. 

“I do love Nelson,” she assured her- 
self with a shade too much of vehe- 
mence. “I do! But why can’t he make 
gsood—like other men?” Thomas Hill 
was just about Nelson’s age. And he 
had made good. 

It is hard to realize that an idol has 
clay feet, particularly when those feet 
are correctly shod in well-cut cordovan. 
But, as the days dragged into wéeks, 
Sarah Burke began to realize it. She 
began to resent the obvious patience of 
Nelson as he waited in the reception 
room, of nights, until she was ready to 
go home. And she resented the careful 
way that he helped her over curbstones, 
resented his knowledge upon every 
known subject. 

She was meeting other men every day, 
men of the Tom Hill sort. They met 
her on her own ground, looked levelly 
into her eyes. She could not help feel- 
ing, at times, that it was curious—their 
attitude of good fellowship, of respect. 
They were earning large salaries, their 
position in the world of men was as- 
sured, and yet, to them, she was a per- 
sonality. And to Nelson, who had not 
made good, she was only woman— 


woman, the weak, the small, the to-be- 
laughed-at. 

It was when a certain repairer of 
telephone wires with broken finger nails 
and a wide smile asked her, suddenly, 
why she had never married, that Sarah 
3urke, for the first time, saw the situ= 
ation clearly. The repairer of telephone 
wires was setting in order the instru- 
ment on her desk and she answered him 
quite truthfully, even forcing a twisted 
smile in answer to his wide one. 

“T reckon,” she told him, “that it’s be- 
cause I’ve never yet found a man who 
was willing to work for me!” 

The telephone repairer laid down his 
tools. His smile grew in width. And, 
all at once, Sarah felt the need to ex- 
plain. All at once she felt that she must 
justify Nelson to this stranger who 
moved so far from their own sphere. 

“You see,” she explained, “he really 
wants to work. But he’s just never 
found his proper niche. He’s never 
fitted in, somehow, in the business 
world. He’s tried, of course ” She 
broke off suddenly. 

The repairer of telephone wires looked 
at her blankly. 

“T don’t get you, lady!” he said. 


And then, suddenly, things came to a 
crisis—suddenly and quite without 
warning. It was when Nelson kissed 
her hand, as it lay upon the arm of her 
chair, that Sarah knew. It was then 
that she felt a strange sense of uncer- 
tainty, a sick desire to run away and 
hide. 

She looked at him and he was only 
one of a crowd, only one man in a city 
full of men. She drew her hand sharply 
away. 

Nelson’s face grew full of the little- 
boy hurt which Sarah, quite uncon- 
sciously, had come to expect at times. 
He spoke. 

“You jerked your hand away, then,” 
he told her, “as if you didn’t love me!” 

Quite without meaning to, Sarah an- 
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swered him. Her voice was empty of 
all emotion. 

“T don’t believe,” she said slowly, 
“that I do.” 

Nelson’s eyes grew wide as he looked 
at her. The color drained slowly from 
his face. 

“You said that,” he told her, and he 
spoke as slowly as she spoke, “as if 
you really meant it.” 

“T did mean it!” Sarah retorted. 

They sat for a moment, very silent, 
looking at each other. And then Nel- 
son spoke again. 

“You mean that you’ll not marry me?” 
he asked. “That you’re through with 
me?” 

Sarah tried to laugh lightly, and failed. 
She started, slowly, to nod her head. 
And then—then she realized, all at once, 
that the situation was impossible; that 
she could not be through with Nelson. 
For she was Nelson’s only means of 
support—Nelson’s only—family. Nel- 
son was her job, her responsibility. She 
could not be through with him. 

In fancy she pictured his room rent 
overdue, his serge coat shiny, his trou- 
sers unpressed. She pictured his fine 
madras shirts growing frayed at cuff 
and collar, his heavy silk ties growing 
stringy. No, she could not be through 
with Nelson—not until he could afford 
to be through with her! 

“Honey,” she said softly, “I guess I 
didn’t mean what I said, after all. I 
guess I’ll always’—she tried to say 
“love,” but choked over the word—“al- 
ways care for you! Let’s go on just 
the same as we have been !” 

But she knew that Nelson’s hurt eyes 
did not smile again that evening, and 
after he had gone home she tried, almost 
breathlessly, to think of a possible solu- 
tion. It was after an hour of head- 
splitting conjecture that she was forced 
to admit that no solution seemed avail- 
able. Only work, well-paying work for 
Nelson, would clear the air of trouble 
and doubt and responsibility. Only a 


job which would take up his time a 
line his pockets would set her free, 

Looking herself squarely in the eyes, 
Sarah Burke realized that the desire to 
be free of Nelson was not very easy 
to explain. It was not Thomas Hill’s 
blunt, interesting face which had drawn 
her away from him. It was not any 
definite face—although there were a 
good many faces, nowadays. It was just 
a desire to lay aside something which 
hampered her—like chains. Something 
which stifled her—like ‘winter underwear 
in April. It was just an urge to be her- 
self, to be able to come and go without 
an escort, to cross a crowded street with- 
out a hand under her elbow, to walk 
through the rain without rubbers. 

The divided income check did not en- 
ter, at all, into the equation. She would 
have willingly given Nelson the whole 
income check, quite undivided, for her 
freedom. But she knew that Nelson 
would never accept that check, would 
never even allow her to help; that he 
would rather starve than accept money 
which came, lovelessly, from her. She 
knew that he still hated to take the 
money, that only her arms, soft about 
his neck, made the taking of it in any 
way bearable. 


It seems almost, sometimes, as if the 
God of Miracles is still present to make 
a path ‘through Red Seas and to draw 
water froma rock. For, the next day, 
Sarah met the Diamond Man upon the 
street. No one, seeing him pass shab- 
bily down the Avenue, would have 
guessed that he owned a great, glitter- 
ing shop where jewels, displayed upon 
black-velvet cushions, were sold for 
fabulous sums. No one would have 
guessed that Bradstreet printed certain 
unbelievable figures after his name. 

But Sarah, who had more than once 
been a guest at his country house, knew. 
She had stayed upon the cool, broad 
veranda with him, through many 4 
dance, while his blond, little wife waltzed 
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in the arms of Nelson. And they had 
talked about foreign exchange and base- 
pall; about precious stones and Nick 
Carter. The Diamond Man was like 
that. 

“Well,” he greeted her, with pudgy, 
outstretched hands, “well, it’s little 
Sally! Where have you been keeping 
yourself? And have you married your 
lightweight beau, yet?”—he had never 
liked Nelson. 

Sarah flushed. 

“No, I haven’t,” she answered. “You 
see, we haven’t enough money yet to 
get married. Nelson lost everything, 
you know—it was when the Chilton 
Bank failed—and I’ve been working.” 

“Oh!” The Diamond Man frowned. 
“You lost your money, too?” 

“No, I didn’t,” answered Sarah. Her 
head was high, but she could not keep 
the telltalle flush from her cheeks, “I 
just wanted to work.” 

The Diamond Man laughed. 

“Funny chap, Nelson,” he chuckled. 
“What’s he doing?” 

Sarah’s head was not quite so high 
as it had been. She tried to avoid meet- 
ing the Diamond Man’s_ quizzical 
glance. 

“He’s not doing anything just now,” 
she managed. 

“Women,” said the Diamond Man, 
“are fools. All women!” 

“Present company excepted?” ques- 
tioned Sarah. She laughed, but not as 
lightly as she could have wished. But 
the Diamond Man did not join in her 
mirth. 

“You’re more of a fool than most 
women,” he told her, “and that’s saying 
a good deal. My wife’s a fool, too. 
She always enjoyed dancing with Nel- 
son. How the women used to flock 
around him! Why, they even used to 
giggle at his jokes! Say”—his keen 
eyes were fixed upon Sarah’s face— 
“send him around to the shop. I’ll give 
him a job. You'll be glad if I do, won’t 
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you? 


Sarah, all at once, felt her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. It was too much, com- 
ing, when it did, at the end of a long 
period of hopelessness. Her voice fal- 
tered as she tried to thank the Diamond 
Man. Somehow, they had never thought 
of him in the role of possible employer 
—she or Nelson. 

“T—I don’t know what to say,” she 
faltered. “I——” 

The Diamond Man cut in, quite 
rudely, upon her confused speech. 

“Forget it,” he told her. “I always 
did like you. And I'll find a way to 
make your Nelson earn his salary.” 

And so Sarah sent Nelson, another 
Daniel, to beard the lion in his den, which 
was the Diamond Man’s exclusive Fifth 
Avenue shop. And Nelson went, albeit 
a bit protestingly. 

“He said,” Sarah had reported glow- 
ingly, “that he’d give you work. Won't 
that be wonderful?” - And 

“Yes,” Nelson had agreed, “it will be 
wonderful enough. But what can I do 
in a jewelry store?” 

Sarah had considered that point her- 
self. So she answered carefully. 

“T don’t know,” she said slowly, “but 
he will.” 

And the Diamond Man did. He 
backed up his two assertions—that 
women were fools and that women liked 
Nelson—by offering a position which 
was curiously apt. 

“You'll be a sort of a he-hostess, Nel- 
son,” he chuckled. “You'll meet the 
women as they come in and ask ‘em 
what they want and convince ’em it’s 
worth a thousand dollars more’n they 
expected it to be. And then you'll in- 
troduce ’em to a salesman and make a 
quick get-away. If they have com- 
plaints, you'll listen the way you listened 
the night my wife was tellin’ you that 
I didn’t understand her—oh, yes, I 
heard! And if they’re perfectly satis- 
fied, you’ll pat *em on the back—men- 
tally, of course—and tell ’em how good 
they are!” 
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“But,” Nelson Paige’s tone was dig- 
nified, “I’m not sure that I want to 
make my living by trading on the— 
the weakness of women. I’m not——” 

The Diamond Man’s eyes were stern. 
He held Nelson’s wavering glance with 
the power of them. 

“How,” he questioned, “are you earn- 
ing your living now ?” 


It was hard for Nelson to get up early 
every morning. It was hard for him 
to be confined to the inside of a shop. 
At the end of the day, he told Sarah, 
his nerves were quite on edge. But Sarah, 
absorbed in the thrill of her own work, 
did not offer the ready sympathy which 
she would once have offered. 

“When,” she told Nelson, “you've got 
into the swing of the life it will be dif- 
ferent. It tired me, at first. I was 
jumpy, too, at the end of the day. But 
it’s all different now. Pretty soon you'll 


take a personal pride in your work. 
And then you'll wonder how you man- 


aged to live without it!” 

But, as the days swung into weeks, 
as the weeks lengthened into months, 
Nelson’s attitude did not change. It 
seemed to grow bigger+-his resentment 
—and more intense. Sarah, at first, 
listened to his grievances patiently, but, 
after a while, his eternal grumblings— 
for they were little more—came to pall 
upon her. 

When he told her, one night, that a 
woman had treated him like a clerk, she 
fairly snapped at him. 

“Well, what are you?” she questioned 
crossly. “A man took me, to-day, for a 
stenographer. I was flattered!” 

There were, of course, flashes of the 
old Nelson Paige, the Nelson who had 
dived from the dock, as brown and clean 
limbed as a young Indian, in a half- 
forgotten summer ; the Nelson who had 
paddied a canoe and murmured love 
songs the while. Sarah nearly loved 
him, again, when he first refused to 
let her divide her monthly check—and 


it wasn’t a matter of money, either. And t 
she felt the old-time thrill when he 
ordered a taxi, one night, in the lordly 
manner of yesterday—and kissed her 
when they had gained its dark 

musty re My ’ -_ 

But these flashes came seldom, and 
the sulky, fretful Nelson was ever pres- 
ent—the Nelson who said that he was 
ashamed to meet erstwhile friends upon 
the street, who recounted bitterly the 
visit of a lady, who had once loved him, 
to the Fifth Avenue shop. And an- 
other Nelson came, too—a grim, tight- 
mouthed Nelson who resented the money 
which was spent upon the Diamond 
Man’s furbelows while he was forced 
to toil, from nine-thirty until five, with 
only an hour and a half for luncheon, 
for his daily bread. 

Sarah found herself trying to avoid 
the new Nelson, and trying to bring 
back the old Nelson, the one she had 
known and loved. But somehow that 
old Nelson was gone. The flashes grew 
more infrequent. And so she buried 
herself in her work and waited—waited 
for the time when she could be free. 

And then her opportunity came—came 
sooner than she had expected. For 
Nelson’s salary was raised. The in- 
crease was meager, it is true, but it was 
in the nature of a concession. For the 
Diamond Man had never approved of 
Nelson. 

“Son,” he had said, when he told Nel- 
son that five dollars would be added 
weekly to his pay envelope—he kept 
in touch with his clerks; he believed in 
the personal touch, did the Diamond 
Man!—*son, you’ve made surprisingly 
good, for an outsider. Do you like your 
work ?” 

“No,” Nelson had answered, “I hate 
it!” 

“Well,” the Diamond Man laughed, 
“I’ve always said women were fools, 
an’ you've proved it. They fall for 
you, boy! Go to it!” 

Nelson repeated the conversation to 
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Sarah when he met her, that night, at 
her office door. 

“Damn his impertinence !” he growled. 
“He can’t even speak correctly.” 

But Sarah’s cheeks were softly 
flushed, her eyes alight. 

“You’re making good, Nelson!” she 

said softly. “You're making good! 
You'll soon be able to get along without 
me!” 
. Stock-still in the street, quite una- 
ware of the stream of workers released 
from the various tall office buildings, 
stood Nelson Paige. The hand which 
rested lightly under Sarah’s elbow grew 
taut. 

“Just what do you mean by that ’’”’ he 
questioned. 

Sarah had not meant to speak—just 
then. A city street, at five-thirty, is 
scarcely the place to break an engage- 
ment. But, having spoken, she could 
not very well draw back. 

“I’m afraid, Nelson, dear,” she told 
him, “that I don’t care for you—in the 
same way I used to care for you!” 

There was a cheap little restaurant on 
the corner. They were nearing it—a 
hideous place of marble-topped tables 
and paper napkins and toothpicks. Quite 
as a matter of course they turned in at 
the doorway and Nelson ordered tea and 
toast. It was only after the order had 
been filled that he spoke again to Sarah. 

“Why don’t you care for me—as you 
used to carer” he questioned. 

“Somehow’’—Sarah’s voice was low, 
but it was very firm—‘“somehow you're 
not at all like the man I loved. Some- 
how—you're not !” 

“Why am I different?’ Nelson’s 
voice quavered suddenly. “How have I 
changed ?” 

“I fell in love with you because—be- 
cause——-” She faltered. 

Nelson’s voice was a shade steadier. 

“Because-—why ?” he persisted. 

From out of the past came a voice. It 
sounded shrilly in her ears. It was her 
own voice. 


“TI loved you,” she said slowly, “be- 
cause you were so big and strong and 
so——” 

All at once Nelson’s hand was down 
upon the table between the bits of heavy 
crockery. 

“It’s not my fault if I’ve changed,” 
he said, and his voice, though muffled, 
was very young. “I can’t keep in con- 
dition if I have to work in a shop all 
day. I can’t look the same as I did 
when I lived out of doors.” 

“Tt’s not the way you look.” Sarah’s 
voice was tired. “Your looks haven't 
changed. It’s just—well, we don’t have 
the same sort of good times any more. 
We don’t get together as we used to.” 

Nelson raised his head from the table. 
His eyes were wet, but they burned into 
her eyes with a steady, hot light. 

“It’s because I haven’t any money,” 
he told her thickly. “It’s because I’m 
—poor! If the bank hadn’t failed— 
if I hadn’t bought fool stock in a fool 
concern, I’d have had money to buy 
opera tickets and tea at the Ritz. I'd 
have had enough money to marry you! 
And if I’d married you ” All at 
once he sobbed dryly—sobbed again. 

Hurriedly Sarah rose to her feet. She 
was very pale, but her mouth was set 
in a straight line. 

“Don’t make a scene, Nelson,” she 
said gently, but firmly. “Of course 
money has nothing to do with it!” She 
paused, and then, “I’m going home now 
—alone! And you must go home, too.” 
She started for the door, then paused. 
“Of course it wasn’t the money, dear,” 
she repeated, coming swiftly back. “It 
was something inside. I’d have cared 
for you, once, if you were a beggar!” 

It was at eleven o'clock the next morn- 
ing that the telephone on Sarah’s desk 
rang sharply. Not that it hadn’t been 
ringing sharply all morning ; it was part 
of Sarah’s work to answer the eternal 
summons of the telephone. But this 
call was different—it was a personal 
call. 
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“Miss Burke,” questioned a brusque 
voice at the other end of the wire. “Miss 
Burke?” 

Sarah recognized the voice instantly. 
It was gruff, harsh, and, curiously, very 
kind. It was the Diamond Man’s voice. 

“This is Miss Burke,” she answered. 
And then, all at once, fear touched her. 
“TIs—is anything the matter?” she ques- 
tioned. “Is Nelson ill? Has he been 
hurt ?” 

“No.” The Diamond Man’s voice 
held a queer note which might almost 
have been sarcasm. “No, he’s not been 
hurt! And he’s not ill. But”—the voice 
hesitated, went strongly on—‘but I'd 
like very much to see you. Can you 
come to the shop during your lunch 
hour ?” 

“Yes,” Sarah answered, “I can be at 
your shop at a quarter to one.” 

“Then,” the Diamond Man told her, 
“ask them to bring you to my office— 
at once.” And he hung up the receiver. 

For the next ninety minutes Sarah 
Burke moved through a cloud. Vaguely 
she felt that something was the matter ; 
she did not quite know what. All 
through the previous lonely evening she 
had worried about Nelson; all through 
the long night hours she had tossed upon 
her bed, wondering why she had left 
him so abruptly, there in the cheap little 
restaurant—why she had given her de- 
cision in such a blunt manner. 

Her various duties she performed 
stolidly. When Thomas Hill came 
breezily into the reception room with an 
invitation for luffth, she found herself 
resenting his breeziness, answering him 
shortly. For the first time in many 
months her heart was all with Nelson— 
with Nelson, the incompetent, the near 
failure. 

Twelve forty-five found her in the 
great, dignified Fifth Avenue shop. At 
twelve forty-seven she was knocking on 
the door of the Diamond Man’s private 
office. At his gruff invitation, she en- 
tered. 
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Nelson, his arms hanging limp, his 
eyes vacant, was sitting on a chair in 
front of the Diamond Man’s great desk. 
He did not rise when Sarah entered the 
room, and, with a little pitying cry, she 
ran to his side. 

“He is ill!” she flung over her shoul- 
der accusingly at the Diamond Man. “He 
is ill! You weren’t telling the truth!” 

The Diamond Man answered. He 
was chewing a great black cigar, and he 
spoke from around it. 

“Tell Sarah why I sent for her, Nel- 
son,” he said shortly. 

Nelson spoke. His voice, like his 
eyes, was dull and vacant. 

“You were sent for,” he said tone- 
lessly, “because I’m a thief, Sarah!” 

Sarah paused there beside his chair, 
She did nog speak, but her eyes ques- 
tioned the Diamond Man. 

He nodded. 

After a minute Nelson went on. 

“Because of our—talk—last night,” he 
said, “I wanted money. I felt that I 
couldn’t do without you, and I thought 
that I could hold you, Sarah, if I had 
money. And so”—his voice grew even 
more toneless—“and so, when Mrs.— 
oh, her name doesn’t matter !—came in 
with a hoop of diamonds to be mended, 
I didn’t turn it in at the repair desk. 
If she hadn’t phoned, in fifteen min- 
utes, to tell us something she’d forgot- 
ten, they would never have known it.” 

The Diamond Man took the cigar 
from his mouth. 

“Don’t you believe it,” he told Nelson 
savagely. “We always know!” 

Nelson did not notice the interrup- 
tion. 

“IT would have taken you away to- 
night,” he told Sarah. “Oh, yes, you'd 
have gone! We would have started for 
—San Francisco. And then—farther 
West.” He was speaking with great 
difficulty. “It was a very large hoop—of 
diamonds. But they found out. And 
they'll arrest me. And you'll hate me! 
And I—I love you so!” 





Strength 


Suddenly Sarah was kneeling beside 
his chair. Suddenly she had drawn his 
head down upon her breast. Her hands 
were tender. 

“There, dear,” she murmured, quite 
as if he were a_ child—her child. 
“There!” And then, to the Diamond 
Man, “You'll not have him arrested ?” 

The Diamond Man laid his cigar care- 
fully upon the edge of his desk. 

“T ought to,” he said. “He’s as much 
of a thief as if he’d made a get-away!” 

“But”—Sarah’s voice was low and 
steady—“but you won’t arrest him! 
You'll give him another chance—won’t 
you? He'll never steal again—never ! 
He was just—weak; he wasn’t bad! 
You'll let him go, won’t you?” 

The Diamond Man stared at her from 
across his desk. 

“Why should I?” he barked. 
should I let him go?” 

Sarah’s eyes were calm. Indeed, her 
soul was calm, and, as she pressed Nel- 
son’s tousled, boyish head tight against 
her breast, she was conscious of the fact 
that her heart, too, was beating calmly. 


“Why 


For the first time in many days she 
was sure of herself, and the surety 
brought with it peace. All at once she 
knew that Nelson had not changed— 
she was the one who had gone on! And - 
all at once she knew that she still loved 
Nelson. Not with the thrilling, passion- 
ate love which she had once felt; not 
with the deep, wonderful wife-love 
which she had hoped to feel, but with 
a warm, protective love—a love which 
was part compassion and part strength. 

As her eyes met the eyes of the Dia- 
mond Man, she was all mother—militant, 
steadfast, self-sacrificing mother! And, 
because she was no longer afraid of 
the future, she dared to smile. 

The Diamond Man met her smile with 
apparently unyielding eyes. But the cor- 
ners of his mouth began to twitch and 
he reached suddenly for his cigar. 

“Why should I?’ he questioned again. 
But there was something in his voice 
that made Sarah’s smile deepen, grow 
infinitely sweeter. 

“Because,” she 
mine!” 


said softly, “he’s 


MORNING IN WASHINGTON SQUARE 
\ [TH the last fading stars a gusty rain 
Seat up the west and washed the air and passed 
Sullen to seaward as the dawning cast 
Shy rays across the housetops; every stain 
Of smoke and squalor vanished—nay, the plain, 
Blank walls took splendor to them, and the vast, 
Dull, rising drone of toiling beat more fast, 
Swelled, hopeful, to a glorious refrain. 


Last night the strident crowds along the pave 
Seemed but a mock upon humanity, 

Sold to the gods who blast them and deprave; 
But morning sights are such a joy to see— 

The swinging pail, the tramp of many feet, 

God’s ruffan sparrows brawling down the street ! 


HENR\ 


Martyn Hoyt. 





E stood at the window of the old- 

H fashioned brownstone house on 

the corner of lower Fifth Ave- 

nue, watching them as they climbed 

on the bus and turned to wave him 

good-by. A brave figure he made as he 

stood there, smiling and waving back to 

them—tall, ruddy-cheeked, and white- 

haired, with very gallant shoulders for 
a man of seventy-odd years. 

He had dreaded to see them go. 

They were the last of his young 
people—this grandson and the sensible 
young wife he had married—the last 
link of the chain of dependent human 
beings which life had flung around his 
neck. It was a golden chain which he 
had learned to love, which, indeed, he 
had often told himself, was his only 
reason for living. How he had dreaded 
to feel it slip from his shoulders, leav- 
ing him free, but no longer desiring 
freedom, like an eagle which has been 
in captivity too long! 

During the weeks of the honeymoon 
their shrill young voices and their feet 
had echoed pleasantly through rooms 
and corridors once filled to overflowing 
with a growing brood of his own 
youngsters, all gone now to one place or 
another, leaving the great house empty 
and very still. 

He had told himself that he would 
have liked young Stephen and his wife 
to live with him in the old house. Yet 
when Mabel had suggested that he 
would be too lonely after Steve left 
him, he would not have it so. Young 
people had a right to begin their lives 
together in their own home. 

What delightful, selfish, yet loving 
young creatures they were, these two! 


Fulfillment 
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They had filled his life with noise and 
bustle, dragging him from shop to shop 
and making incessant demands upon his 
time and upon his pocketbook, which 
he had quickly made them feel had 
been filled for no purpose but to help 
them eke out their own scanty incomes. 
Day after day, on the pretext of add- 
ing this or that to their dainty ménage, 
he had delayed their departure because 
he shrank from the hour when, for the 
first time in fifty years, he would be 
alone. But the hour had come, as all 
dreaded and deferred hours must, and 
he stood waving them good-by. 
Presently he turned about, his’ hands 
clasped behind his back, and began 
wandering about the long, high-ceil- 
inged room. How familiar it all was— 
the thick, dull carpet, covered with a 
bearskin rug where it had worn thin in 
front of the fireplace; the mellow light 
from the flames leaping over. the 
andirons; the heavy, carved mantel- 
shelf with its single cloissonné vase 
which twinkled rosily in the firelight; 
the deep, comfortably worn couch be- 
fore the blaze, and the table behind it, 
with its reading lamp and some books 
the young people had bought; the 
carved, high-backed chairs sinking into 
the shadows; the bookshelves, with the 
rows of morocco volumes he had never 
had the time to read; his big teakwood 
desk with the Chinese lacquered box 
upon it—which had come to him from 
a woman who was dead, and whose 
face, every curve of which had once 
been so familiar to him, he had long 
forgotten; Degolier’s famous, full- 
length portrait of “The Girl in White” 
above the mantelshelf—his wife! 





Fulfillment 


He stopped in front of this now, 
staring up at it. 

Louise, the central link of that golden 
chain which had bound him, had been 
dead now for fifteen years. He tried 
to recall her as she had been when that 
picture was painted, with soft, tremu- 
lous mouth and great, wide, blue eyes 
which appealed to all men to take care 
of her, but he could remember only the 
faded little woman who had bid him 
look after the children as she lay back 
on her pillow and died. 

Louise had always been more a 
mother than a wife. He had not known 
when he married her that there was 
something missing in her love for him. 
He had never more than half sensed it 
during all their years together; most 
certainly such a thought did not occur 
to him now as he stood staring up at 
the picture. He only knew that she had 
been his wife, that she had clung to him 
with her soft arms, and that he had 
vowed never to bring tears to the gentle 
eyes which filled so quickly. 

Something—perhaps the quality 
which the picture did not have, rather 
than all the subtle, exquisite beauties 
of line and color which it expressed— 
called back to his memory another girl’s 
face. He could not say now whose it 
was nor just what it looked like. Yet 
always this picture of his wife faintly 
stirred another memory, as if the source 
of a forgotten pain had been lightly 
touched, rather than the picture of any 
other face definitely evoked. Always, 
in the past, he had carefully avoided the 
memory of that face, until for many 
long years it had been no more than a 
wavering shadow. 

Now he stirred uneasily beneath the 
picture and turned away. 

If any one had asked him, no more 
than an hour ago, how he was going to 
fill the emptiness they would leave, he 
would have answered that he did not 
know. Now it seemed as if there were 
no emptiness. It was almost as if, sub- 
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consciously, he had been waiting for 
this moment, the falling away of the 
last link of his chain, all his life long. 

He stopped his pacing in front of his 
desk, as if groping for something in 
his mind. His hand reached out and 
touched the lacquered box. The box 
had been standing upon his desk, un- 
touched, for so many long years that 
he had almost forgotten it was there. 
His wife had once asked him, timidly, 
what was in the box, and he, who was 
always gentle with her, brusquely an- 
swered, “Nothing that would interest 
you, my dear!” and she had never 
questioned him again. It must have 
been more than thirty years since he 
had unlocked that box. 

Did he, himself, remember what was 
there? Perhaps he had forgotten; per- 
haps he had chosen to forget, although 
he had let the box remain there. 
Thirty-odd years of crowded living can 
obliterate many memories and dull 
many pains. 

Like one in a dream, he sat down at 
the desk and drew the box toward him. 
He felt over the polished lacquer with , 
his palm, and something within him 
throbbed, although he could not have 
said what it was. His fingers traced 
the outline of the silver lock which the 
servants had let rust since his wife died. 
There was no key. 

Slowly, still like one in a dream, he 
began searching through his drawers 
for it. They were all in perfect order 
save one, where he kept his broken 
pipes, his penknives, and other odds and 
ends in careless disorder, like any boy. 

For a while he sat stroking the lid be- 
fore he lifted it. The inside of the box 
was lined with sandalwood and there 
was a more delicate, rarer odor which 
still clung to it. He responded to the 
mingled fragrance which breathed up 
into his face, as a violin responds to the” 
first faint touch of a bow drawn across 
its strings. His fingers felt about in 
the tray, but it was empty. 
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What did he expect to find there? 
He knew now, and his hand shook as he 
found a penknife and pried the tray up 
a little so he could lift it out. 

Beneath, under a handful of rose 
leaves which crumbled as he touched 
them, was a picture. He brought it out, 
and held it so that the glow of the fire 
fell on it. 

The darkness in which the photo- 
graph had Jain so many years had kept 
it as fresh and unfaded as upon the day 
his hand had laid it away under the rose 
leaves. 

It held the face of a girl, not soft 
and appealing like the face of his wife 
in the portrait above the mantelshelf, 
but brave and gallant and gay, with 
laughing lips and eyes which called: 
“Come! Here’s to life!” 

The old man held it off at arm’s 
length, bending forward and drinking 
in the curve of the cool cheek, a cheek 
which had once brushed itself across 
his as softly as the petal of a rose, of 
the warm, parted mouth which had 
known how to put fire into a kiss. 

The years fell away from him as 
dead leaves fall from a tree. 

“Lucia!” he breathed. “Lucia!” 

Then he passed his fingers over his 
eyelids, and peered into the gathering 
shadows. 

“Lucia?” he said unbelievingly. 

It was she. She stood upon the 
hearthrug, a fresh rose pinned at her 
breast, just as she had always worn 
one in the days gone by. 

“T have come,” she said, smiling at 
him. 

“IT had almost forgotten,” he pro- 
tested in a bewildered way. 

“I know it has been a long time, 
Stephen.” 

“It must be forty years!” he said. 

“Forty-three years, two months, and 
three days,” she corrected gently. 
“You were only thirty then. It has 
been more than half your lifetime, 
Stephen.” 


“Has it been long to you—Lucia?™ v " 


“To me?” She caught her breath 
sharply. “To me it has been eternity!” 

“Lucia !” 

“You mustn’t touch me—yet!” She 
seemed to melt like mist from his out- 
stretched hands. “Stephen, you are 
free now, at last, free to remember!” 

“Free!” He was startled. He had 
just been thinking that he was free, and 
had not known what to do with his 
freedom. 

“Don’t you remember, Stephen? 
The night in the conservatory when you 
kissed me?” 

He was breathless. 

“The night we first found out that 
we loved each other ?” 

“There was music playing, Lucia, 
violins beyond in the ballroom, and 
lights, and people dancing !” 

“You brought me in from there and 
your arm was still around me.” 

“Your heart was beating against my 
side, like a wild bird’s, Lucia! I 
wanted to hold you like that forever, 
I wanted to say things, but I couldn't, 
though every pulse in me was crying 
out that I loved you!” 

“You were pulling me to you, tighter 
and tighter, so that I couldn’t breathe— 
and oh, I liked it! I wanted you to hurt 
me!” 

“Then——” 

“Then suddeniy a shadow danced by 
the doorway—a woman’s shadow—and 
you put me off, very, gently, Stephen, 
and with a great sob, you stooped down 
and kissed” 

“Oh, Lucia, my love, my love!” 

“The rose in my hair!” 

“It was my wife.” 

“I know. We walked over to a 
bench quietly and sat down—side by 
side—carefully—so as not to touch each 
other, and watched the shadows danc- 
ing by the door—for a long, long 
while.” 

“I heard your heart beating, Lucia, 
or so it seemed to me.” 
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“And I yours, Stephen!” 

“Then she went by again. I thought 
[ should die, Stephen, if I couldn't 
touch you.” 

“Lucia!” 

“So I jumped up and laid my lips on 
yours. Oh, it was just a minute!” 

“Eternity, beloved! It wasn't 
lips that touched, but our souls!” 

“Ah, yes, for just that instant our 
two souls were one. Then I went 
away.” 

“And I could never find you again, 
though God knows I looked and looked 
for you like « very madman. But you’d 
gone away somewhere—without a 
word.” 

“I didn’t have the courage to do it 
any other way, Stephen.” 

“My brave, dear one! Yes—I knew 
that afterward—when I began to think 
of you—and her. I knew it couldn't 
have been any other way! For a while 
the torture of it nearly killed me! 
There were nights x 

“Stephen, Stephen !” 

“But, by and by, the hurt of it died a 
little, and for a while, month after 
month, one—two—three years, I think 
it must have been, it just seemed as if I 
waited. Everything inside me seemed 
still and dead, waiting for your touch 
to come to life again. Then—by and 
by—waiting wasn’t waiting any more. 
Life was filled with things—obliga- 
tions, There were the children, you 


our 


“Ves, I 
dren.” 


know there were the chil- 

“Then, one day—when it seemed as 
if I had forgotten—that box came. 
There was nothing in it but a handful 
of withered rose leaves.” 

“The rose you kissed, Stephen!” 

“I heard that you were dead.” 

“Not really, Stephen—just waiting.” 

“I thought my heart was being torn 
to pieces that day! And I believed I 
had forgotten!” 

“Love never forgets, Stephen.” 

10 
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“I could not die. There were those 
who needed me,” 

“T know!” 

“But something in me died, Lucia, 
and I buried it deep under the days and 
the years. The days—and the years!” 

“Stephen, Stephen !” 

She had come over to him and was 
on her knees now by his side. He could 
feel her turning his hand over, and 
presently she laid a kiss, like a cool 
flower, full in his palm. 

“You did that—once—when I 
hurt!” he whispered. 

“T’ve been doing it, always, in my 
heart, when you were hurt—only you 
didn’t know! You didn’t know!” 

“Is love like that?’ he questioned, 
wonderingly. 

“Love is like that.” 

[n the wavering firelight it seemed to. 
him her face was very sweet. 

For a while they sat, brooding. 

A knock upon the library door cut 
across the dusk, 

“Who's that?” Stephen called out. 

“Just me, sir,” said a voice out of the 
darkness behind him. ‘Shall I light the 
lights ?” 

“No, no, James! 
I want them!’’ 

“Very well, sir!” 

There was a soft lisp of the library 
door closing. 

“Lucia,” whispered Stephen. 
you still there ?”’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I’m glad. I thought for a moment 
you were gone—you were so still, and 
I couldn’t see face clearly—it’s 
so dark here.” 

“We used to love 
the twilight, do you 

“Remember! I remember every min- 
ute of those few times I saw you. 
What do you suppose it was that made 
love come to us so quickly, Lucia?” 

“I don’t think it ever came, dear— 
it always was—and we just knew it 
when we saw each other.” 


was 


I'll call you when 


“Are 


your 


to sit together in 
remember ?” 
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“Yes. It never was the same with 
her.” Stephen mused for a while, his 
eyes lifted to the dim portrait above 
the mantelshelf. “I was fond of her— 
wanted to take care of her, of course. 
But it was different. Though I thought 
that was love until the night you kissed 
me. Then I knew she had never really 
loved me, nor I her.” 

“T felt that way about others, too— 
other men.” 

“Other men? Lucia!” 

“There never was another man in all 
the world for me—after you came.” 

“Yet—you had married, Lucia. It 
has all come back to me now. I saw 
it in the papers—that you married. I 
don’t think I really ever gave up hop- 
ing until then. But after that 4 

“Ah, I, too—I tried to forget, 
Stephen. I tried to believe my feeling 
for you had passed, that I could marry 
and be happy—with some one else— 
for I was lonely, Stephen—so lonely !” 

“Lucia, answer me one thing.” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Was he good to you, Lucia?” 

“Yes, he was good to me. In his 
way, he was good. It was not the 
same. I didn’t know it—at first—but 
later——-” 

“Later ?” 

“Later I knew. I knew! Stephen, 
love like ours comes once in a lifetime. 
Flame and dreams—body and _ soul 
fused—once! In all other loves there’s 
something lacking and we go groping, 
groping, and cannot understand.” 

“Ah, that was love that burned be- 
tween us, drew me to you, body and 
soul—Lucia !” 

“And me to you!” 

“T tried to think it was not so, that 
it had been a dream—that the real 
things were the things that I could see 
and hear and feel—the mother of my 
children—and the little ones them- 
selves z 

“The little ones!” Her voice was a 
sob. It came to him that perhaps she 


had suffered in ways he could not 


derstand. Upon his hands he felt wep 


drops and wondered a little if they were 
tears. Reaching out, he felt her soft 
hair under his touch and stroked it com- 
fortingly, but though words thronged 
to his tongue, he could speak none of 
them. 

“Lucia!” 

“Yes f°” 

“I’ve often dreamed that we might 
sit together like this before the fire.” 

“Ah, now we can—always—to- 
gether.” 

“Now?” His voice was startled, 

He felt her body stir from his en- 
circling arm, and in the glow from the 
embers which rippled over her saw that 
she was rising to her feet. Reaching 
out quickly, he tried to grasp her and 
found only a few rose petals in his 
hand.- Half in gentle mockery) as in 
days gone by, half adoring, he bent his 
head and kissed them in his palm, 

“Your rose, Lucia!” 

She had stepped away from him, 
laughing happily. It was the first time 
she had laughed in that glad way. He 
could see her beautiful, brave, chal- 
lenging mouth, half in shadow, half lit 
by the firelight, and an old mad im- 
pulse seized him. 

“Lucia!” he pleaded, holding out his 
arms. 

She eluded him, still laughing softly. 

“If I come—will you kiss me— 
Lucia ?” 

It was she who was now holding out 
her arms. 

“Come!” All the hunger of the 
starved years was in her call. “Stephen 
—my beloved! Come!” 


When he came back to switch on the 
lights, the butler found him there be- 
side the dying embers, stretched face 
downward on the floor, a woman’s pic- 
ture clasped in one hand and in the 
other the crushed, fragrant petals of a 
still fresh rose. 
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When Hearts Awaken 


T the man’s tone the woman’s 

A hands fell from the keys. She 

had been playing a Strauss 

waltz softly “with the pedal on, as 

though being hummed.” Now, as she 

turned about, she knew the issue was 
at hand. 

She waited quietly, expectantly, her 
eyes neither frightened nor abashed. 

" He made a pleasing figure as he stood 
there, this man who was her husband. 
She stopped and corrected the word. 
This man who headed her household 
and paid all bills with steellike accuracy, 
who saved her once from her own worst 
enemy, herself. Now, of course, there 
had come the accounting. He had de- 
manded nothing, had insisted upon no 
counterexchange. 

“I leave to-morrow,” he said. 

The woman drew back, catching at 
her hands. Then she endeavored to 
speak calmly. 

“Where? Why?” she asked. 
anything gone wrong ?” 

Then, after all, it had not been she 
who had occupied him of late. Now 
she gathered that it must be the great 
business trust whose sole interests 
rested in those notably steady square 
hands, the hands which wrote checks 
and held opera cloaks and remolded 
years with the same marked absence of 
personal feeling. 


“Has 


He came over and leaned against the 
mantel. 


“I won’t say that things have gone 


wrong. They have changed.” 

She drew in her breath a little. 
_ “Lam glad,” she said, “glad it is noth- 
ing serious,” 

“Ah, but you are wrong. It is—quite 
80.” He paused. Then he looked at 
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her. “May I ask you a question? 
How have I seemed to you in all these 
long three years ?” 

“In all these long three years,” she 
averred, “you have seemed quite re- 
markable.” 

“Rather the woman of it to leave me 
still mystified. Perhaps you will tell 
me, then, how you have felt?” 

At this she shivered and drew back, 

“I am not a tragedian,” she ex- 
plained. 

His expression was pained. 

“Has it been as bad as that?” he 
asked. She made a gesture of denial. 

“T mean it covers all emotions, would 
take an evening to recite in full, and 
you are going to-morrow.” 

“T save to-night for you, for us, un- 
less you have other plans?” 

He glanced at the clock and then 
back to her. She followed his gaze. 

“None that I care about. I am glad 
to stay home sometimes.” 

“Then you will let me sit down and 
talk to you? You can put up with my 
society for a short while?” 

“Please,” she said with a helpless mo- 
tion. “I told you when I listened to 
your mad scheme of marriage, when I 
consented, that it was only because you 
were agreeable to me in many ways, 
that I could marry you. You have not 
grown less so.” 

He came over and sat down. 

For a full moment there was silence. 
Perhaps there was not a stranger couple 
in all the world than these two so in- 
timately bound, so far apart in the 
actual lettering of life. ~The man 
looked at her. 

“Don’t worry. None of my difficul- 
ties have brushed the other fellow’s 
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sleeve. Only, I have concluded the last 
week that our life here together must 
end, temporarily at least. It may sound 
like the breaking of compact. Not so. 
To stay would be. Can you under- 
stand?” 

The woman breathed quickly in the 
silence which followed. 

“Listen to me, Ruth,” he said sud- 
denly, his tone trembling slightly. “It’s 
that I’ve come to the end, that’s all. 
Haven’t you heard of the man who held 
the fort resistlessly for six months and 
then let down the flag in the twinkling 
of an eye. All this time I have kept my 
word, and now—now that I feel I can- 
not, I want to go away. I don’t want 
to live amid the broken bits.” He 
stopped and cleared his throat. “Won't 
you grant me this?” he asked huskily. 
“Give me your word that you will 
stay ?” 

“Until when ?”’ 

He avoided her look, and answered. 
“Until I consider whether I will give 
up the fort entirely or come back and 
stand by the colors.” 

“You know you would not come 
back,” she said unevenly. 

“Well,” he said, his tone a trifle 
rough, “wouldn’t you rather have me a 
deserter than a traitor? In a word, a 
deserter is a traitor, but to me there is a 
more scandalous type even than he who 
runs. And that’s he who remains and 
betrays.” 

“What do~you mean?” she asked, 
drawing about her her soft draperies. 

“You are a woman,” he said, “not a 
child, not a girl. I am a man,-not a 
boy, not a god. I promised you when 
you came to live here that you would be 
guarded, protected, your title given, 
never questioned. I thought it a simple 
remedy. I loved you. In the way of 
the big things, it was easy. But the 
others, the rest 

“Oh, you women who pretend to set 
such a store by the little accidentals! 
Can you understand what it has meant 


these three years, to find your handics 


chief, your glove a little warm from. 


the pressure of your arm; a wilted 
flower, a torn note, a conversation by 
telephone, a laugh not intended for me 
—a tear, perhaps—a kiss to a child? 
Never to hold you in my arms?” His 
hands were strained and white; the 
knuckles pressed hard together, 

He rose to his feet, his hands pressed 
to his temples. 

“You women, your paradise or your 
hell is all the same! You pave them 
alike with perfume, with soft glances, 
with sweets strung across the dividing 
space, and you leave us outside won- 
dering, which, which Suddenly 
he gazed down at her where she sat 
huddled and trembling. ‘Forgive me! 
But you see I must go away.” 

He sat down again with an abrupt 
motion, smoothing back his hair with 
restless fingers. The woman looked 
across at him. 

“You need not have suffered. I ex- 
pected to pay. The miracle has been 
that you did not ask. I am quite 
ready.” She said the words calmly, 

He raised his head. 

“You know the strong man who 
would not ‘have in form what he did 
not have in fact?? My God! You 
don’t know yet. It’s only—lI don’t want 
any one else—he—for instance——” 

At that, the woman sat up. 

“He is dead to me,” she said stiffly. 

For an instant the man did not stir, 
apparently did not breathe. Then he 
said: “I would rather stand alone than 
on false principles.” 

She looked at him intently, her face 
wan with a sudden shadow. 

“That is the reason I have not 
spoken. I knew you would not believe 
me.” 

“Believe—what?” he asked. 

“Tt would take quite a while to tell 
you,” she said simply. “It might take 
you longer to gauge whether it is truth 
or tinsel.” 
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“#] should try to be fair,” he said. 
“Three years ago I could not so much 
as distinguish between moral suffering 
and irritation. To-day ss 

The woman caught him up. 

“Three years ago, life was this man, 
Yes, I used childishly to call him the 
definition of life.” She stopped, a wa- 
vering, whimsical expression twisting 
her features. He turned to her, but she 
forestalled him. 

“No, I can tell you now and even 
briefly. I see I was looking through a 
bit of stained glass which he held be- 
fore my eyes. I accredited him with 
all attributes when in reality he an- 
swered to only one—self.” She 
breathed very quickly. ‘Then there 
came the awakening arfd you. I con- 
sented to marry you because you prom- 
ised to bind me in no way, save the 
one big way of caring for me. Fora 
year | thought of nothing. I was dull, 
dead. Then gradually I began to look 
about me, to think.’ She paused a 
little uncertainly, watching him from 
under her long lashes, but his tense face 
was pale and unresponsive. “Oh, it’s 
going to be very hard,” she said. 

“Hard.” He repeated the 
ironically. 

Her color 
hands. 


word 


ebbed. She clasped her 


“Can't you imagine love changing, 
too?” she asked in a strained voice. 
“Women are invariably changeable, 


but that has nothing to do with us. We 
—at least I—can keep up the farce no 
longer. The bargain was not that you 
should come cringing in order that it 
might be kept. Even the outward form 
for me has vanished. Your life can- 
not be destroyed. I cannot remain to 
break my word. It must end, end!” 
“Why?” she persisted. “Why?” 
He studied her again closely. Then 
he threw back his head and laughed. 
“So I have been talking to a child, 
after all, have 1?” He got up suddenly 
and went to her and caught her hands. 


“Look at me! Look in my eyes! 
Can you ask me? Ruth!” 

She reached up suddenly to him. 

“Kiss me,” she said, 

For an instant he watched her and 
half dropped his face to hers. Then 
he drew back. 

“Kisses that are bought 
stupidly alike,” he said stiffly. 

“Can’t you believe that when a wom- 
an sees the difference, it makes a differ- 
ence?” she asked. “The mistakes in 
love are not always the fault of the 
giver.” 

“No, my dear, but it would be in this 
case, Perhaps this other man hurt you 
and you dream me overkind. Well, I 
will not step in as a binder of wounds.” 

“No, you prefer to wield the lance.” 

“T cannot flatter myself to that ex- 
tent. I have hurt your pride, no doubt, 
by not constructing the situation to 
your wishes: staying and being the 
dangling toy or the man who won by 
force of circumstance. My dear Ruth, 
it would be a very bitter victoty—the 
sort to sting one in the clear morning.” 

She sank back in her chair. 

“But it is not that sort of victory. It 
is a victory to be proud of. You have 
plucked it with your very hands to 
wear forever. Can’t you see?” 

He smiled a wan smile, 
lashes quivering. 

“Hardly, when I had not a chance to 
fight for it. Oh, I tell you”—he 
clenched his hands—‘“this thing has 
ended for me! I will not go on! I 
cannot! I look back over it now and 
I see it was not myself. It was some- 
body I bartered to a bargain—some- 
body who soared higher than human 
nature. And now—it’s over. The only 
thing that has to do with me is 
Sacrifice does not appeal to me. I don’t 
believe burnt offerings bring any 
savor.” 

“But, if it is just an offering, neither 
‘burnt’ nor contributed for the sake of 
custom, then—then what ?” 
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She looked at him suddenly and 
added quietly : 

“I would rather die than see you go! 
You may believe that or not.” 

“Child, child,” he answered, a pained 
expression on his face. “I love your 
dear thought, but don’t you see, don’t 
you see? Mine is not a boy’s love. I 
cannot accept and hope. It is against 
me, against all the things, the dreams I 
planned. I can go away and find——” 

“Some one else?” 

“Ruth!” the exclamation sharp. 

She came toward him and touched 
his shoulders. 

“Oh, not in the common, everyday 
way. But some one—some one will be 
there. It is always so. If it is only a 
little old lady with silver-white hair 
and sympathy. There is always some 
woman for the bruised hour. You may 
not seek her, but nevertheless you will 
find her.” 

“You are speaking for yourself,” he 
stated. 

“No.” Her eyes were liquid. “Long 
ago I loved this man.” She winced a 
little and his own face contracted. “I 
was sO very young and unhappy! My 
own home was not a happy one—that 
makes such a difference. One is so 
apt, then, to make of another a little 
separate world. He was just the glory 
and the sunshine I might have found 
anywhere. It was merely fate that he 
brought it. When he gave what I 
thought was love, my starved heart 
awoke, and it lavished in return. I did 
not realize I was, to an extent, the 
plaything. Being married, he could 
pick me up and drop me at will, and I 
could say nothing because of circum- 
stances. Then there came the end, be- 
cause we could not go on. 

She hesitated for a few moments, 
staring blindly before her. 

“You see, he grew to think me not 
worth the trouble. Then I was through. 
I tell you, that part of me died. It is 
dead now, but something else is in its 


place—my love for you! Oh, yes, yest: 
The very difference holds me 

all else. You love me better than your. 
self and I love you better than myself, 
With him it was always a battle, one 
over the other.” 

“And is it not so with us now?” 

“No. And these are different 
weapons.” 

The light from the lamp showed her 
quivering, flushed, entreating. 

He put his hand about her throat and 
chin in the caressing gesture with which 
he might have raised a child’s face. 

“You are sweet to try and make me 
believe, but, my dear, my dear, it is not 
possible.” 

Her eyes suddenly narrowed as her 
tilted face regarded his. “You think 
that I speak just for the moment—just 
for it’s winning ?” 

“T think you speak from dear sym- 
pathy and gratitude. You have suf- 
fered in your life and you can under- 
stand. All the softness of your nature 
wants to make me happy, but I couldn't 
be, dear. Hearts do not wake in an 
instant, save perhaps the first instant.” 

“But you agree that they do 
awaken ?” 

“Alas! dear stupid things, yes, and 
often disastrously.” 

“Would you believe their confession 
over mine?” Z 

“Ruth, you are a mystery.” 

“A woman has a right to be.” Then, 
walking away from him and looking 
across her shoulder, she asked: “Have 
you been reading Keats of late?” 

“Now I know you are a woman! 
What has the precious volume to do 
with us, at present ?” 

“I think everything.” Her smile 
was triumphant. 

“Will you explain ?” 

She shrugged with quivering inten- 
sity. 

“Open to page—well, open the book. 
The explanation is there.” 

He went toward the long bookcase. 
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“t am afraid,” he said ruefully, yet 
with slow precision, “that even so great 
a genius cannot help us.” 

She gazed upon him eagerly, again 
with a childlike impatience. 

“The particular lines I want you to 
see were not written by a genius,” she 
said. 

He did not answer, but took down 
the volume hastily, a slight puzzled 
frown between his pale brows. 

He walked back toward the light. 
As he did so, a sheet of paper from 
between the leaves of the book fell to 
the floor. He stooped to restore it, and 
his eye caught his own name at the 
heading. He paused and looked at her. 

“For me?” he questioned. His voice 
this time was unaccountably husky. 

“Dear man, is it not addressed to 
you?” she asked. 

He did not smile. Abruptly he 
opened the folded sheet and read. 

The room was very still, At the far 
end a silken shade rustled in the light 
breeze, Past the ‘silent corner of the 
avenue a car whirred by with peculiarly 
noisy insistence, breaking through the 
heavy silence as if- in sharp reminder 
of the world they had forgotten. 

The man finished reading. Into his 
eyes there had flashed sparks like steel. 
“When was this written?” he asked. 

She laughed as if relieved, but her 
tone was forced. 

“Dear stupid, it’s dated.” 

“Ah, yes.” He raised his eyes. “Six 
weeks ago. Ah, but then, perhaps, you 
began to feel that I could not remain.” 

Again she came swiftly to his side. 

“I feared or felt nothing save that 





“somehow you must know, for I was 


growing to see the difference in my own 
unhappiness from day to day. I saw it 
was not the old unhappiness I had lived 
with for so long. I could so easily dis- 
tinguish, you know, being such an ex- 
pert. It was a new something—a silent 
something—something”—her voice 
caught—“ungiven.” She spoke the last 
softly, with breathless intent. 

“I put the letter there and hoped 
you would find it. I could never speak 
of it, and if I did, I knew you would 
not believe me. It was a senseless 
thing to do, perhaps, but it was my way, 
because, you see, | am not a genius. I 
thought if you found it, you might be- 
lieve.” 

She lifted her head with*its throb- 
bing throat and suddenly tear-blurred 
eyes. 

“You see’—she endeavored to smile 
tremblingly—‘‘the only trouble with a 
heart is, that although it is the truest 
thing about us, it is hidden. It can only 
be reached by other hidden forces.” 
She suddenly put her hand up over her 
eyes. “Oh, I shan’t keep you longer. 
[ cannot say more! I am finished.” 
She walked blindly toward the door. 

He followed her closely and held out 
his hands. 

“Ruth, Ruth, faith and love are hid- 
den things, too, dear, are they not? For 
so long love has been in my heart alone. 
Now you have them both, must take 
them both. Ruth! I believe you!” 

She stood in the doorway, trembling 
a little. As he watched her, he went 
over suddenly and took her in his arms, 

“Silver-haired ladies and sympathy,” 
he said, “will find me with my wife.” 
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Wuen Love Fiies Out o’ THE WINpow, by 
Leonard Merrick; E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


HE offering for American 
readers of the Definitive Edi- 
tion of Leonard Merrick’s 

works, with an appropriate introduc- 
tion to each of the volumes by a fellow 
craftsman of recognized preéminence, 
appears to have been welcomed in a 
manner which should be an encourage- 
ment to publishers showing faith in the 
discernment and discrimination of 
American lovers of good literature. 

Merrick has not an enormous fol- 
lowing, even in his own country. He 
has been referred to more than once as 
“the novelist’s novelist.” That the title 
has been well earned is shown by the 
readiness with which writers such as 
Barrie, Wells, Hewlett, Locke, and 
others—including our own Howells— 
have hastened to pay their tributes in 
the introductions to the present edition 
of his works. Just what is “a novelist’s 
novelist?” What qualities are most 
easily discernible in Merrick’s writing 
—common to all of his novels? The 
answer should be interesting to readers 
of AINSLEE’s and especially interesting 
to writers for AINSLEEF’s; it is not ab- 
struse, it furnishes a model for all who 
would attain distinction by contribut- 
ing to a magazine of quality. 

Always, Merrick has a story to tell, 
and he tells it without waste of words, 
without straining after effect, without 
exaggeration of incident, without at any 
time mistaking the cheaply theatric for 
the really dramatic. The actions and 
the speech of his men and women dis- 
close them to his readers; he does not 
find it necessary to use page after page 
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in wordy charts of characterization, 
Often a moral is pointed, but without a 
single paragraph of moralizing by the 
novelist. The novelist who arouses the 
admiration of novelists has no arcanum 
to disclose to laymen or to those having 
ambition to follow in his footsteps, 
His art is not cOmplex—nor is it easy, 
To conceive a story worth telling and 
to tell it in such a manner that every 
happening shall contribute something to 
the rounded growth of that which has 
been conceived, requires skill. 

To be witty with the assurance that 
every shaft of wit drives straight toa 
clearer perception of the purpose of the 
whole instead of blinding the reader to 
the single intention, is an accomplish- 
ment not easily acquired. 

“That the recognition of a master in 
these particulars should not be more 
general has long been a mystery to 
many. Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
who supplies the introduction for the 
Definitive Edition of “When Love Flies 
Out o’ the Window,” offers as a reason 
that many of Merrick’s novels deal 
with theatrical and journalistic life, and 
that for some unknown reason the Brit- 
ish public seems to care little for stories 
with these backgrounds. ‘Perhaps it 
would be more exact to say that such 
was the condition when Merrick began 
to write. There are signs—such, for 
instance, as the reissuance under a new 
title of Philip Gibbs’ “New Grubb 
Street”—that this condition is changing. 
That it should have existed is unfor- 
tunate, because if Merrick writes of 
theatrical life, it is life that is portrayed, 
not the theater that is exploited. 

“When Love Flies Out o’ the Win- 
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dow,” which—possibly with the excep- 
tion of “Conrad in Quest of His Youth” 
—is Merrick’s most popular work, is a 
novel that deals largely with the theater, 
but it is not of the theatrical performer 
that the reader retains memory, but of 
the woman—that fellow human, 
Meenie, whose trials, illusions, and dis- 
appointments are not tremendous in 
tragedy, but effects working from per- 
fectly natural and readily recognized 
causes toward dismay such as those 
who read may themselves have experi- 
enced, 


Tue Winp Between THE Wor.ps, by Alice 
grown; The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


ADAME BROOKE, who dis- 
M covered that she had once 
played with a brother named 
Samuel, who had assured her that he 
would “come back” if he could, to re- 
mind her of the time they chased the 
spotted cow to put a wreath of daisies 
round her horns, blows a wind between 
the worlds which is welcomely refresh- 
ing to those among the inhabitants of 
this terrestial sphere whose beginnings 
of wisdom are in the fear of the Lord 
rather than in the ouija board. 

“Mother,” said her daughter Isabel, 
whose middle name was Ouija, and 
whose prophet, priest, and king was 
Sherlock Holmes in Search of the 
Spooks, “who was Samuel ?” 

Madame Brooke might have replied 
that Samuel was the name of one whom 
a certain Witch of. Endor raised when 
requested by Saul. But she didn’t. 
She had discovered another Samuel in 
order that he might be rediscovered by 
Isabel’s secretary, an up-to-date witch 
in exquisitely kept collar and cuffs, who 
could “take a pencil and write wonder- 
ful things.” Moreover, she had taken 


care to announce her discovery at a 
time when the seeress was within hear- 


153 
ing distance. And now her daughter 
was triumphing in the rediscovery while 
Madame Brooke registered perturba- 
tion to parallel that of the apocryphal 
spotted cow when the wreath of daisies 
was deposited on her horns. 

A wise old woman this Madame 
Brooke, with a very clear understand- 
ing of the seriousness of a situation 
which had to be straightened, and a 
very proper recognition of the effective- 
ness of ridicule as the sesame which 
should open the door to the straight 
road to sanity. Argument had been 
unavailing, for when she had protested 
of these “wonderful”  waitings: 
“They’re not wonderful. You sit down 
with your Bible if you want to read 
good things in English, and stop pay- 
ing a girl for turning out this half- 
baked stuff by the yard,” Isabel had 
retorted: ‘“‘He’s a comfort to me, 
mother. I don’t see what harm it does 
any one else.” 

How in course of time Isabel was 
made to understand that it was not her 
dead son who was lost to the family 
circle, but herself, and how the daugh- 
ter of a poor scientist assisted the wise 
old woman and in doing so found the 
richness of consoling wisdom herself, 
is a story worth reading. For “The 
Wind Between the Worlds” is a story. 
It is not a preachment masquerading as 
a story, nor is it a farcical presentation 
of one side of a subject which now, as 
never before, is compelling interest and 
discussion. 

Ouija may not report favorably on 
Alice Brown’s novel, but those who 
consult their own taste instead of con- 
sulting Ouija will discover in “The 
Wind Between the Worlds” a story in 
which insight is justified by enlarged 
sympathy, and strength of plot is bal- 
anced by fineness of feeling expressed 
in language equally fine. 


E. F. B. 
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By Dorothy Parker 


Words and Music 


N the few short weeks’ hitch be- 
tween the dying away of the old 
season and the bursting forth of 

the new, there fell a deep calm upon 
Broadway. A pregnant calm, it is true, 
for the press agents’ delighted an- 
nouncements spread the glad news that 
a little stranger was soon expected in 
practically every playhouse in town, but 
a sweet and soothing quietude, never- 
theless. Little, if anything, stirred. A 
scant half of the theaters were in action, 
and those that were, accomodated, for 
the most part, left-over attractions. 
Here and there, of course, new produc- 
tions were brought out, for the sake 
of keeping money in circulation, but 
these offerings left a barely perceptible 
mark upon the pages of civic history. 
They were of that innocuous nature 
characteristic of the summer show, as 
it is so adroitly named; for the pro- 
ducers, after one good look at the ther- 
mometer, decided that what their 
customers wanted was revue. 

When you glance with the customary 
skepticism at the thermometer clinging 
so modestly to the window side, how 
seldom do you stop to think what a 
tremendous force it is in the realms of 
art? Indeed, it is safe to say, without 
fear of action for libel, that you prob- 
ably never do. And yet, if you sat 
down and thought about it in a serious 


way, you would be little less than 
appalled at the mighty power wielded 
by the homely implement. 

Those who have given the matter 
prolonged and prayerful thought affirm 
that the modern drama knows no 
stronger influence. By the ups and 
downs of its capricious fluid are the 
workings of the entire theatrical world 
regulated. So sympathetically, indeed, 
do the dramatic displays react to its 
vagaries that, should the household 
thermometer which the grocer sent 
around with kindest regards last Yule- 
tide ever fail to register, you can always 
get an approximate knowledge of the 
temperature by reading the list of at- 
tractions currently exhibited on Broad- 
way 

The producer: sets out his wares with 
one eye on the thin red line of mercury. 
When it crouches low in its tube, he 
seizes advantage of the bracing effect 
upon the public’s constitution and hur- 
ries to bring forth his heavier dramas 
while his audiences are strong enough 
to stand them. When it takes an up- 
ward turn, he promptly responds with 
a timely showing of light entertain- 
ment. And when, as it recently did, the 
mercury gets well up into the latter 
eighties, he throws off all weight of 
manuscript, hires the majority of un- 
employed vaudeville acts in the vicinity, 
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‘sends out a hugry call for beautiful 
women, flings thought of expense to the 
winds, and produces revues. 

Some box-office psychologist has it 
all neatly figured out that everything 
must be made as simple as possible for 
the midsummer theatergoer. Any wear 
and tear on his brain must be eliminated 
if the production is to be a success, 
t is assumed by the management that, 
while not utterly prostrated by the heat, 
the theatergoer is rendered mentally in- 
competent by it. Therefore, all plot is 
carefully removed, and only soothingly 
reminiscent musical numbers are per- 
mitted, lest any novelty should prove 
too stimulating, and what dialogue there 
is is of the good old vintage of “You- 
gave - me - a - funny - look-you-have-a- 
funny-look-but-I-didn’t-give-it-to-you.” 

It is undoubtedly done in a spirit of 
sweet and kindly thoughtfulness on the 
part of the managers, yet one cannot 
help but feel that they perhaps err a bit 
on the side of oversolicitude for their 
client when they seek to save him the 
strain of laughter. The midsummer 
shows of this year are as awful, in their 
bitter absence of humor, as the Greek 
tragedies. It is as if the impresario 
lavished approximately the amount of 
the German indemnity on costumes and 
scenery, and set aside two dollars and 
seventy-five cents to cover the cost of 
the writing and presentation of the 
comedy scenes. It is evidently taken 
for granted that the sense of sight is 
the only sense left to one who goes to 
the theater on a hot night. Well, at 
that, logic is on the manager’s side. 

If, as the producers have it, the whole 
end of a summer show is to provide a 
generous eyeful, “Cinderella on Broad- 
way,” the latest tenant of the Winter 
Garden, is a triumph, Unless some one 
has lost count, this is the twenty- 
seventh in the series of Winter Garden 
productions, and one would say, at a 
rough estimate, that easily twenty-six 
of its predecessors outrank it in book, 
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lyrics, and music. It is usually alluded 
to as an extravaganza, and the term 
doesn’t half do it justice. Not since the 
days of the Klaw and Erlanger spec- 
tacles which they used to take you to 
during your Christmas holidays, has the 
local stage known so many gorgeous 
and meaningless scenes: It is an eve- 
ning to send the dazzled transient reel- 
ing back to Enid, Oklahoma, with 
enough stories of New York goings on 
to keep the natives speechless for 
months to come. 

There must have been some thought 
of interpolating a plot into “Cinderella 
on Broadway ;” various of the char- 
acters appear sporadically before the 
drop curtain, make a few preoccupied 
remarks about a young lady nicknamed 
Cindy, and hurry off the stage, to get 
out of the way of the next big scene. 
But these interruptions occur infre- 
quently, and only serve to fill in the 
time while the stage hands are getting® 
things fixed up back of the curtain. 
Aside from this occasional mention, 
Cinderella figures only in the title and 
as an excuse for bringing in a collossal 
slipper which swings slowly apart to 
disclose a stairway down which the 
show girls file in contemptuous splen- 
dor. 

Unfortunately, there is a tinge of 
monotony to watching scenic displays, 
no matter how expensive, from eight- 
fifteen till eleven o'clock, 
After the first couple of hours, one is 
conscious of a marked waning of ex- 
citement, and along toward ten-twenty- 
seven one does not even take the thing 
enough to heart to consult the program 
and find out if the glittering vision be- 
fore one is meant to represent “The 
Jeweled Castle” or simply “Watteau 
Land.” 

The addition of two or three come- 
dians, even if it meant the subtraction 
of two or three scenes, would help 
tremendously. Since the run began, I 
believe, Savoy and Brennan have joined 
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the show, which was about the best 
thing that could have happened to it; 
but in its early days, the comedy relief 
was supplied by Al Brendel, who 
trained, it seems, in vaudeville. 

Newspaper dispatches state that Mr. 
Brendel is so popular with Winter 
Garden audiences that the management 
has had him insured for a staggering 
sum lest the old shoes, stepladders, or 
any of the other properties with which 
he is hit or from which he falls dur- 
ing the progress of his act should ren- 
der him temporarily absent from the 
cast; yet it seems that one could some- 
how manage to bear up if they failed 
to meet the premiums on the insurance. 
Mr. Brendel’s art is, to me, an acquired 
taste, like French shoes. Perhaps if 
I could see him eighty or ninety times 
more, I might become hysterical at 
his drolleries, but now, while I admit 
the beautiful simplicity of that climax 
of his evening’s work when his trousers 
fall off, I somehow am not half so 
convulsed as I should be. 

Less pronouncedly comic specialties 
are contributed by Georgie Price, also 
a vaudeville graduate. The really big 
moments of the piece are those during 
which Jessica Brown is dancing, and 
the Mojare brothers are performing 
on the slack wire. 

Of course, if we once get started on 
the subject of revues which stimulate 
the optic nerve, we will naturally end 
up on the roof of the Century Theater, 
where two occur nightly, one at nine 
o’clock and one at midnight. The roof 
has been completely done over and re- 
christened the Century Promenade. 
Really, its own architect wouldn’t know 
it; so opulently has it been decorated 
that it takes one right back to the dear 
old Babylonian days just to look at it. 
More, it is a sort of fresh-air farm 
for panting city dwellers; the benevo- 
lent brothers Shubert have there estab- 
lished an open-air dining place, where 
one can look out over the cooling green 
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sweep of Central Park. There is 

a place for dancing—in fact, practi 
everything is provided for the public’s 
amusement save a golf course. 

The supper-time revue—“The Mid- 
night Rounders,” is its official title— 
offers some of the most charming ef- 
fects in girls to be seen anywhere out- 
side the New Amsterdam Theater, 
The costumes, too, are singularly beau- 
tiful, although occasionally the scenic 
effect is sacrificed to the obscenic, if 
we may have our little joke. The only 
thing possible to be crabbed about is 
that one receives almost too much for 
the money; one becomes inured to the 
gorgeousness of the numbers, after a 
time, and longs for a bit of wholesome 
fun. True, there are such tired come- 
dians as Lew Hearn and Harry Kelly, 
but their material is really touchingly 
free from humor. 

The stars include Jessica Brown and 
Georgie Price, who just drop in after 
the Winter Garden. The most ambi- 
tious number on the prolonged list is an 
extraordinarily beautiful ballet, led by 
Cleveland Bronner and Ingrid Solfeng. 
It is designed to be “A Fantastic Con- 
ception of Twenty-Four Hours,” but, 
if you happen to have mislaid your pro- 
gram, it is decidedly difficult to decipher 
just what the exquisitely costumed 
dancers symbolize. This unhappy con- 
dition prevailed at the table adjoining 
ours, where the consensus of opinion had 
it that the whirling figures represented 
the “Fermentation of Homemade 
Hooch.” 

“The Rounders” has 
rather a turn for the worse while 
Madelon la Varre sings a ballad having 
to do with the late Eugénie, implying 
in no uncertain terms that the home 
life of the dear empress was not all 
that it might have been. For some 
managerial reason, a visiting French 
soubrette is always asked to oblige with 
a song along these lines;.it is probably 
a clause in her contract. 


Midnight 





In Broadway Playhouses 


Of course, the real luminaries of the 
entertainment are the girls, led by Rosie 
Quinn. Among the male performers, 
it is only just that the stellar honors 
be awarded to the chef, late of the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, who now presides 
over the Century stove. 

Descending to Broadway level, we 
come face to face with still another 
revue, this one bearing the noncommit- 
tal title of “Silks and Satins,” and be- 
ing sponsored by William Rock. They 
do say, along Main Street, that the 
show is not doing so well, and there is 
slight surprise in the rumor. Expense 
has obviously been no object in the se- 
lection of settings, costumes, and girls, 
and the results are brilliant, but the 
songs and the comedy scenes are al- 
most epochal in their dullness. There 
is a bright interval when William Dem- 
arest is doing that act which he has 
been doing so successfully in vaude- 
ville for numerous seasons; and that 
naturally introduces into the minds of 
the audience the somewhat troubling 
thought that for about 50 per cent. of 
their admission fee, they could attend 
a vaudeville performance and not only 
see Mr. Demarest, but a far better sup- 
porting bill. 

Just to show that all hot weather pre- 
sensations need not be in revue form, 
George Lederer produced a real musi- 
cal comedy, with all the expected trim- 
mings, at the Knickerbocker. “The 
Girl in the Spotlight” is its name, and it 
owes its prettily reminiscent music to 
Vector Herbert and its prettily reminis- 
cent libretto to Richard Bruce. Mr. 
Herbert’s music cannot help but be 
gently stimulating, but Mr. Bruce’s 
book and lyrics can and, indeed, do. 

The plot concerns the overworked 
soprano slavey with the occasional 
brogue who becomes the great operatic 
star overnight. It is noteworthy that, in 
all plays based on this theme, tremen- 
dous stress is laid upon the description 
of the new prima donna’s ovation from 


the uncontrollably delighted crowd; you 
hear, in fact, the realistic offstage 
shouting which greets her efforts. Yet, 
when she reappears from the wings 
and sings, by the request of the leading 
man, the song with which she ever- 
powered her supposed audience, her 
real audience is able to keep quite cool 
about it. 

The slavey on this occasion is a new- 
comer, Mary Milburn, while others 
present include June Elvidge, just off 
the screen, Hal Skelly, and Johnny 
Dooley... There are those of us who 
rate the Dooleys directly below the 
Barrymores in great American stage 
families; but Johnny Dooley, here cast 
as an indigent poet, while always funny, 
is not allowed to be funny enough. 
After all, lesser geniuses are always 
available for the role of poet. 

Mr. Lederer’s production of the piece 
is wholly charming. 

In case you might think that there 
is nothing but woman and song to the 
recent drama, you might stop to con- 
sider “Come Seven,” the comedy by 
Octavus Roy Cohen, based on his 
Saturday Evening Post stories of 
negro life. The program is insistent to 
the point of violence on the fact that 
all the parts are played by white actors 
appropriately tinted for the occasion, 
but it seems superfluous to call atten- 
tion to this, for one is never in the 
slightest doubt about it. The actors’ 
portrayal of the negro race goes only 
as deep as a layer of burnt cork, and 
so, one cannot help but feel, does the 
author’s. 

The comedy, while adroit and amus- 
ing, is less a picture of the negro than 
a picture post card. The characters 
who appear in it are not of the colored 
race, but of the blackface race—the 
typical stage negroes, lazy, Iluridly 
dressed, addicted to crap shooting, and 
infallibly mispronouncing every word 
of more than three syllables. 

Notable work is done by Lucille la 





Ainslee’s 


‘Verne, while Arthur Aylesworth, Earle 
Foxe, and Gail Kane add much to the 
cast. Miss la Verne is the only one 
whose character seems to be taken 
from life. The others, though always 
amusing, are never realistic. Perhaps 
this is partly due to their dialects ; every 
now and then, some one forgets the 
precise vernacular in use, and brings 
in a few words of brogue or a phrase 
piquantly accented in Yiddish. The one, 
not excepting the author, who does 
most for the play is Mrs. Lillian 
Trimble Bradley, who staged it. 


The comedy affords a decidedly em 
tertaining evening, and Mr. Cohen jg 
immeasurably to be praised for bring. - 


ing to the stage the first fruits of a 
field which would prove amazingly 
fertile for the native playwrights, 
(The metaphor is a little heavy in there, 
but you get the idea.) Mr. Cohen has 
been called the Montague Glass of the 
colored race, and the comparison is a 
happy one, save that he is far less flat- 
tering in his portrayal of the negro 
than is Mr. Glass in his delineation of 
the Jew. 


VAGARY ON THE MISSISSIPPI SHORE 


IVER, not only the box and bale, 

Thou transportest the spirit far ; 

Here is the Bridge of Eads, but there 
South is the sunny-dancing Gulf. 


Things of a ship are all curved and angled, 
Shapes of a car are straight and square, 
So life of the land is simple or normal, 
But strange and wonderful wears the sea 


All of rounds and elusions woman, 
Man mere stature and plain of soul: 
Women and billows are wilder faring 
Than all the checker of fields and town. 


P. H. BELKNAP. 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 
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N the last Talk we suggested that 


you become a literary critic. We 


told you how it could be done. Now 
we purpose to show you why you 
should read each number of AINSLEE’s 
with care and with growth of under- 
standing if you would qualify as a 
judge of good fiction. Further, we 
shall endeavor to show how, by so do- 
ing, you can use, to your advantage and 
to ours, the knowledge you acquire. 


INSLEE’S is the Magazine That 
Entertains. You who read it 
month by month, know that this slogan 
is well sustained. But it is something 
more; it is the Magazine That Makes 
You Think—it is the Magazine You 
Must Have. This last assertion is not 
hyperbole, but a plain statement of a 
fact that can be established without 
difficulty. Imagine for a minute that 
from the day of the first issue of Arns- 
Lee’s until the present you had read 
no other magazine of fiction. Now ask 
yourself what you would have lost in 
that time. It will be difficult for you 
to call to mind the name of a single fic- 
tion writer of recognized ability whose 
work has appeared in the past twenty- 
two years with whose style you would 
not be familiar. Furthermore, you 
would be surprisingly familiar with the 
developments of the style if, having had 
no other fiction magazine, you had care- 
fully studied your AINsLEE’s. 


UT let us suppose you had done ex- 


actly the opposite, had read not 
merely one, but all of the other fiction 
magazines for twenty-two years, and 
had not read ArnsLee’s. Then, indeed, 
you would be sadly lacking in knowl- 


edge of the work of the fiction writers 
of your generation. This also can be 
demonstrated simply and effectively. 
The facts which shall be offered will 
establish beyond question our conten- 
tion that if you desire to become a critic 
of contemporary fiction AINSLEE’s is 
the Magazine You Must Have. 


BEF ORE making a brief survey of 

AINSLEE’S contributions to the 
realm of fiction since its foundation, we 
offer an illustration of the manner in 
which the quality of this magazine has 
been maintained throughout the years, 
which is illuminating. In the last issue 
we made reference to the fact that 
AINSLEE’S was the discoverer of the 
greatest fiction writer of this genera- 
tion—O. Henry. In order to com- 
memorate fittingly the genius of O. 
Henry and to perpetuate his inspiration 
among American writers, the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences recently appointed 
a committee to select fourteen stories 
from the output of American writers 
of to-day for which prizes should be 
awarded and which should be in- 
cluded in the O. Henry Prize Award 
Memorial Volume. It is singularly ap- 
propriate, but not at all surprising, that 
one of the awards was made to Louise 
Rice, another writer discovered by 
AINsLEr’s, for her story “The Lubbeny 
Kiss,” which was published in the No- 
vember issue of this magazine. It may 
be remarked in passing that twenty- 
four hours before these lines were 
penned the writer coneluded arrange- 
ments with Miss Rice for another series 
of the powerful Romany stories which 
have attracted attention wherever 
stories in English are read. 





Ainslee’s 


[* is manifestly impossible within the 
space assigned for this Talk, to give 
the whole of the wonderful record of 
AINSLEE’s twenty-two years. But for 
present purposes it is not necessary. A 
rapid glance at the first two years and 
the last two will prove conclusively that 
to have read AiNnsLer’s alone during its 
lifetime, and to have read it carefully, 
would have been sufficient to have es- 
tablished acquaintance with every 
writer of fiction and every poet of dis- 
tinction of the past twenty-two years. 


HO were the writers of fiction 
whose work was in greatest pop- 
ular demand twenty-two years ago? 
You may have forgotten; but when we 
say that Stanley J. Weyman and An- 
thony Hope contributed to the first 
number of AINSLEE’s, you will remem- 
ber. Now that you are back in the 
literary atmosphere of those days, run 
over this list of writers whose work 
was packed within the covers of the 
first twenty issues: Conan Doyle, 
Stephen Crane, S. R. Crockett, Ian 
Maclaren, Morgan Robertson, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, F. Marion Crawford, 
Robert W. Chambers, W. W. Jacobs, 
Sir Walter Besant, Israel Zangwill, 
Lloyd Osbourne, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Norman Duncan, Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts. With them were others who at 
that time were not so well known as 
they are to-day: Brand Whitlock, Will 
Levington Comfort, W. A. Fraser, 
Arthur Stringer. Something of a record 
for twenty issues, don’t you think? 


OU will concede that in those days 
AINSLEE’s might well have been 
called The Magazine You Must Have. 
It is only necessary to turn to your own 
file for the twenty months last past to 
prove that within the covers you will 
find the work of every author of to-day 
with whose fiction writing you should 
be acquainted. Moreover, you will find 
that AINSLEE’s now, as ever, is the 


Magazine You Must Have if you do 
net care to risk unacquaintance with 
some of the cleverest writers of to-day 
whose work appears only in this maga- 
zine. Once again, hold in mind that we 
are talking of only twenty issues. Then 
contemplate this list of modern writers 
and add to it the names of others who 
have made themselves individual fayor- 
ites: Gilbert K. Chesterton, Henry C, 
Rowland, Maude Radford Warren, 
William Almon Wolff, William Slavens 
McNutt, Lawrence Perry, Achmed 
Abdullah, Charles Belmont Davis, L. 
H. Robbins, St. John Ervine, May Ed- 
ginton, Fannie Heaslip Lea, Nina Wil- 
cox Putnam, Rebecca Hooper Eastman, 
H. C. Bailey, Du Vernet Rabel, 
Arthur Crabb. With our own Miss 
Rice, consider other AINSLEE’s “regu- 
lars’—Katharine Hill, Nancy Boyd, 
Josephine A. Meyer, Horace Fish, 
Poets of to-day as distinguished in their 
day as were those of yesterday in those 
days of AINsLEr’s beginnings: Richard 
Le Gallienne, Clinton Scollard, Mar- 
garet Sangster, Elizabeth Newport 


- Hepburn, Berton Braley. 


ND now, to get back to where we 
started, having shown you how 
AINSLEE’s in itself offers you all the 
material you need to fit yourself as a 
critic of modern fiction, to show you 
how you will benefit by a careful 
study of this material. We made ref- 
erence to certain stories in this num- 
ber in the last Talk. There are two 
others, a few pages back, which we did 
not mention at that time. Turn back 
and read again “Silver Apples of the 
Moon,” by Helen Duncan Queen, and 
“Strength,” by Margaret Sangster. 
Try to find reasons why you like or 
dislike these stories; don’t be content 
with merely liking or disliking without 
reason. Incidentally, you may find 
something stimulating in the book re- 
views which may help you to a more 
definite determination. 
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Never a corn 


on millions of feet nowadays 


Do you know that millions of 
people who use Blue-jay keep 
entirely free from corns 2 

If a corn appears It is ended by 
a touch. A Blue-jay plaster or a 
drop of liquid Blue-jay is applied. 

The corn pain stops. Soon the 
whole corn loosens and comes out. 

The method is scientific. It is 
Old-time harsh 
treatments are supplanted by it with 
everyone who knows it. 


BY 


gentle, easy, sure. 


The Scientific 





It is made by a world-famed 
laboratory, which every physician 
respects. 

It is now applied to some 20 
million corns a year. Y oucan see that 
corn troubles are fast disappearing. 

Then why pare corns and keep 
them? Why use methods which 
are out-of-date > 

Try this new-day method. See 
what it does to one corn. You will 
never forget its quick and gentle 
action. Your druggist sells Blue-jay. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


Cc orn E n d er 
BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Some Blade! 


You “hop to it” with a smile, and 
finish up the same way, when the 
Durham-Duplex is on the job. 
Good-bye to scraping and “pulling”. 
Good-bye to face-burning and skin 
irritation. 


The famous two-edged, detachable 
Durham-Duplex Blades are the 
longest, strongest, keenest blades 
on earth, oil-tempered, hollow- 
ground and scientifically stropped 
to an edge of surpassing sharpness 
—and guarded to prevent cutting. 


It’s the greatest blade ever. You'll say so 
yourself after a single shave with this 
real razor. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR Co. t 
Jersey City, New Jersey Yy Standard Se 
FACTORIES Lyf One Dollar 
JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. SHEFFIELD, ENG I) Razor with attract 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO,CANADA YY ive American ivory 
Sales Representatives in all Countries ’ Z handle, safety guard 
and package of three 
Durham-Duplez 
Blades (6 shaving 
edges). All in hand 
some American ivory 
case 














Additional Blades 
50 Cents for a package of § 


A Real Razor-made Safe 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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“$5,000 Working for Us!” 


"T bough 
ments. We now have $5,000 altogether, save 
month interest year in and year out. 
you've worked for working for you. 
“Lused to laugh at the idea o 


t another good bond today and tonight Helen and I were figuring up our invest- 


and invested where it will bring us $25 a 


There’s a wonderful satisfaction in having money 


a ever having that much money invested. I was just scraping along in routine 


work and spending what little learned. Then one day my employer gave me some advice that really marked 


the beginning of things for me. 


He said success depended on two things. 


First, learn to do some one thing 


well, so well that others will pay you for what you know. Second, save and invest something out of what you 


earn each month. 


“I was out of school and couldn’t go back, but I decided then and there to get some special training. I wrote 


toScranton and found I could get just the course I wanted and study at home evenings. 


So I started, and it 


wasn't long before I could see a whole new futurein our business. The manager found I could do things others 


couldn't and he gave me more important work—and 
moremoney. I kept on studying and kept on climbing, 
with three increases the first year. And each pay dey 
Iput something aside. 

“So it’s been ever since. As I advanced at the office 
and my salary grew, my savings grew faster and I put 
them into good securities. It’s really amazing what a 
few years of consistent saving will do. 


"Since Helen and I have been married, we've had 
every comfort we could want and yet she has been as 
interested in saving as I. Why, she was happy as a lark 
tonight when I told her we had five thousand dollars in 
safe sound investments working for us! 


Success is not something remote—it’s not something 
that only the other fellow can onjer. It is within easy 
reach for you if you'll just follow the simple rules that 
have made all men successful who have practiced them. 

First, decide what your work is, the work you would 
most enjoy doing, then study it, learn eve rything about 
itthatyoucan. The easy convenient way to do this is 
to let the International Correspondence Schools help 
you. For 29 years they have been helping men and 
women out of routine drudgery into the joy of doing 
work they like—helping them to win advancement, to 
earn more money, to have happy prosperous homes, to 
know the thrill of getting ahead in business and in life. 

More than two million have taken the up road with 
LC.S. help. More than 110,000 are now turning their 
spare time to profit. Hundreds are starting every gay. 
Isn't it about time for you to find out what the I. C. § 
can do for you ? 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligation, 
just mark and mail this coupon. 


Please mention this magazine 
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quired; pay starts at once. Write a4 day HARDING'S = (Es sixty years) 
American Products Co., 2347 American | Prints, publishes and arranges 
Bld Cincinnati, O music for authors and = music 
: ; free for stamp Frank Harding Music 
> or, 22 
TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives printer, S22 Dest 330 Bt. New Yor 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra- SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Ply Tires (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond Contains valuable instructions and advice 
8,000 Miles Wholesale Prices Sample Submit song-poems for examination We 
sections furnished Mellinger Tire Co., 976 will furnish musi copyright and facilitate 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. publication or sale Knickerbocker Studios, 


















— 301 Galety Bide New 
Ww ATER STILLS, made entirely of heavy HAVE YOU SONG POEMS 1 have 

copper, one or four gallon capacity. Shipped best proposition Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 

by prepaid express or parcel post the Same Ave Chieago 

day we receive your order. Ideal for dis = 



































tilling water for drinking purposes, auto- YOU Write the Wor 1s for a Song We'll 
mobile batteries, and industrial uses. Send compose the music free and publish same 
for our free booklet giving directions, de- Send Song-Poen ay. B. Lenox C 271 
scription and prices. References: U. 8. W. 125th St New York 








National Bank or _ Bradstreet’s, maha 
A bay & Co 05 Farnam Bildg., Omaha V audeville 
G ET ON THE STAGE! Experience un- 
wou Lp = ROUND quick seller in- ne ty. Send stamp for instructive boot-- 
ter you? Dept. 42, Martinek, 405 Lex- let About Vaudeville LaDelle, Sta 
u all Avenue, New York 255, Jackson, Mich.» 












































Farm Lands 








SHAWNEE, OKLAI 
Great Farming Countr 
Agricultural Booklet 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, 


1OMA, Center of ' 
y Write for Fre 
Board of Commerce 
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RARE TROPICAL F 


in .eason Price, $3 5 


LEARN SHOWCARI 
chart system; make m 
ples and particulars 
Showeard School, Dot 


Rock, Ark. 


to Consumer. The delicious Avocado is nx 


W. Johnston, Homestead, Flori 


RUITS, from Grow 


ver dozen. Write # 





) WRITI 
oney at ——, 
sent free. 
raghey fide. 








For the 


Home 





STAINS REMOVED 
30¢. coin Dept. 48, 
ton Avenue, New York 
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They work} 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 


naturally 
and form 
no habit 


They work| 
ie ly | 
and form | 
no habit Phrne 1.00] 
exall 


eit!| 





ET quick relief from constipation. 

Take an Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 
you will be ‘‘freed.’’ Quick and gentle in 
action—and absolutely sure. You never 
have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 
Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store or 
send for free sample today. 





Stores only | 


8 for 10 € 
14 for 15° 
60 for 50£ 


Free Sample 


E want you to try Orderlies. One trial 
will prove them to be the most effective 
and gentlest-acting laxative you have ever used. 


For free sample, fill in this coupon and mail 
to United Drug Company, Department A, 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then— all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to a and big Rey A large 
number of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
joying their salaries because of our help we want to 

elp you. Make check on the coupon agpinst the job 
you want and we will help you get it. rite Or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G-74, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. G-74, Chicago, Ill. 
I want job checked—tell me how to get it. 
.... Architect. 


.... Automobile E ngineer 


.... Automobile Itepairman. 
.... Structural Engineer. 


.... Business Manager. 


....Certified Public y AA nme 


.»--General Education. 





$5,000 to $15,000 
Building Cont Foster. 
0 $10,000 


© $10,000 


500 to 64,000 
Civil Engineer. 
$5,000 to 615,000 


to $10,000 
0 615,000 


to $15,000 
... Accountant and potier. 
500 to 67,000 
Draftsman oll Designer. 
600 to $4,000 
Electrical Engineer. 
£4,000 to $10,000 





In one year. 


$5,000 to 615,000 

Mechanical Engineer. 
000 to $10,000 
Shop Su rintendent. 
gees $3,000 to $7,000 


E peaplogmnens et 


$10,000 
.. Steam Engineer. 
$2,000 to $4,000 
Foreman’s Course, 
000 to $4,000 


000 to $10,000 
Sanitary Engisce. 
000 to @5,000 


500 to $5,000 
Telegraph En: 1~y* 
0 66,000 
High School Gakonte. 
In two years. 
Fire Insurance Expert. 
000 to 610,000 


...Photoplay Writer. 


.... Telephone Engineer 


AGArEBL........00c0ccrrccccsccccosceoresecs 
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BIG MONEY Automobile 
ing, samples, investment, 
St, New York 


Accessory. No car 
expense, Allspark 
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month 
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Franklin 





Farm Lands 





FARMS ON CREDIT 


wood 


Fine for 
land in Michigan’s best 
well 40, 000 acres 
ment, easy monthly 
—_ 3. ms a 


grains, fruit, veget; 
counties. Stock ol a 7 
Only $15 to $35 per acre Small dowy 
terms 10 to 160 N 

churches, markets 
tre ite today for information. 
lirs t “Nat'l ‘ ank Bldg., Chicago, ill. 


acres No 
climate, 
Swigart Land 


schools 





\:: any watch 
and 30 days ¥ 


te web: zara 
ree Trial. 


miss we money. Get posted, 


ARE CO., Dept.290 § 





. , 
We have an interesting, pleasingly written little book 
which contains educative matter of prime interestis 
those nearing or past the middle of life. It is a book 
concerning health and vigor, and a simple 
treatment that cannot interfere with daily or 
even your doctor’s care. at has saved untold 
ing, and has ht Prescribed by 
hundreds of Sietiiene. poll. ost 
physical culturists, used by intelligent laymen all over 
the world. The book is free. Just say: “Send me 


“PROSTATOLOGY” 


Not a book about infectious venereal disease, 
valuable to those suffering bladder weakness, 
clining nerves, or those contemplating an op 
Address 


ELECTROTHERMAL CO. 
32-A, Homan. Building, Steubenville, Ohis 








_ — —————— 


YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He 
many articles that you would never dream 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, @ 
fore, of great service when you need a newspa 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his bust 
ness profitable? Tell him to show you sa 

of Ainslee’s, Popular, Smith’s, People’s Favorite 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture- -Play 
magazines. Select those you want and he wi 
gladly deliver them to your residence regularly, 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers New York 


magazine when answering advertisements 
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TABLETS 
Grigg 
Coid 


. Headaches 
Train for the Neuralgias 


Big Position Spanish Influenza 


The high caleriod [positions are open only t to men Women’s Aches and Ills 
whocan show they have propertraining. Big bus- ° oer 

iness organizations everywhere need men able to Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
assume responsibilities—to think, plan and carry 


out important policies. LaSalle Extension Univer } Ask Your Druggist for A -K Tablets 


sity has trained thousands of men for promotion t« 


executive positions. Its big staff of experts can (If he cannot supply you, write us) 
help = ee | you savas aoue. — “7 a es 
aetail work toa place where you direct others. You 
can—but will you? The LaSalle plan will not Small Size Dozen Size 
interfere with your present duties. ‘You can train | 
for promotion during spare time at home by mail. 1 O > = 
Mark with an “*X”’ below the kind of position for | © 25¢ 
which you wish to qualify. We will send full Fac-Simile a 
information about the course and service and our 4 
convenient payment plan. Also our valuable book See Monogram MK on the Genuine 
for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ Promotion in . “ ‘ 
Qne.” Take the first step to bigger pay by mailing The Antikamnia for F —s St. Louis, Ma 
e coupon now. 7, 
pee cae cme cme om COUPON an coum ame am on Write for Free amples 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: . 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales "aid HORSESHOE 
and Resestive Feritens, ENT— | 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: f ; RING 
Training for positions as d 


Industral rade Managers ete. X J é ON 7 DAYS TRIAL 


or Training for Ber: LL. B. Degree. 
COMME AL LAW: 
Reading "Teterence and Consultation AS Charm of Good Luck. The Horse 
Servic ice for Business Men oe Top is Solid Gold and the Nail 
RODUCTION EFFICIENCY: $ / Bora Silver, set with Genuine Garnet, 
Training for Production Managers, De- ae = It is odd, unique, attractive, 
partment Heads, and all those desiring by everybody. Send your name, ad 
training inthe 48 factors of efficiency, dress and ring measure (strip of 
ESS LETTER WRITING: around finger.) When youreceive! 
ORainin for itions as Correspond- pay y $4.95. Wearit sevendays and follow the seven rules 
ents, Mail les Directors, ond all oe tao Lat =] with Ring. All your money back if 
executive letter-writing positions, not entirely satis’ 
BANKING AND FIN CE: ___ Kosmos CO.. © 828NorthClarkStr., Chicago 
Training for executive positions in oe aaa = = 
Banks and Financial Institutions. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: CURE 
oe STAMMER? CUR, 
Wri You can secure contra] of the Vital Vocal Muscl. by silent exercss 
raining fer positions 9s , wercign learned yg and practiced to perfection in your own home, W 
Corr espondent Cite Epenich-cpeekinn of ease Se Fees description of the wonderful Feuchtinger Systa 
pa BOOKKEEPING: Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 9857, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Gina 
Lemna for position of Head Book- 


EEPECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 


Training in the art of forceful, effective 
speech for Ministers, Salesmen, Frater- a ru 
ae Leocere -Eiliticians, Cc “POR fie. 

COACHING 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS - B ROOKS'’ APPLIANS, 
Prepares for State Board and ‘Institute , the modern scienti 
Examinations, 





. invention, the wonderful 

LaSalle Extension University ) new discovery that Pa 
Business Training Institution 4 j lieves rupture wi 

. Sa sent on trial. No ob- 

1065-R Citeage, Eiaste noxious springs or pads. 

’ Has automatic Air 

Cushions. Binds and 

draws the broken parts 

together as you woulda 

broken limb. No salves. 

No lies. Durable, cheap. 


Sent on he 
Protected by ‘UTS. pat 7 » pat 
eccccese ui 
[Address] Cre blankeansiled free. Send 
name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 D State St., Marshall, Mich 
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Send No Money!| 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free, 
Rock Bottom Price— 
10 Months to Pay. 


Examine ring 

FIRST, then 

if you decide 

tokeep it pay 

only $2.00. 

Buying direct 

assures you 

the Rock Bottom 

Price. A perfectly 

cut blue-white Dia- 

mond in ladies’ solid 
Jd setting at only 
80 a month! 

Take Advantage of this 

amazing offer today. OUR ! 

MONEY BACK «if you are not satisfied. No Security— |! 

No Red Tape. 

APOSTAL BRINGS YOU THE GREATEST DIAMOND, 
WATCH AND JEWELRY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
Whether you order this ring or not, let us send you this 
De Lux Catalog FREE, containing descriptions 0: i 


watches, diamonds and other articles of jewelry. ive’ = 
thing sent on FREE EXAMINATION, Address Depé. 98R, 


, hanna Yankee (Plain Dial) $2.50 
‘THE a (@LUh.) nO) QUALITY” Tax included 


a The lowest-priced Ingersoll. Made to fulfill the 
; ‘SWEET ay Ingersoll principle of ‘‘ the lLowest-pri i re 
r liable watch.’’ Direct descendant of the oris 
inal Ingersoll. Sturdy, accurate, reliabl good 

y t 


1650 - elel®) BROADWAY. NEW n40)71 @ looking—the watch for men and boys who 


time-keeping service at lowest cost 





























Copyrighted 1920 by L, W. Sweet, Ino. Because of present day costs and the a 


ishing purchasing power of tl 192 dolls 
$2.40 is the lowest price at which the fam 
Ingersoll quality can be mainta 





SOWA) 
TROUa 


Regulate your digestion so you can 
eat favorite foods without fear of 


Indigestion 
Flatulence 


Gases Yankee Radiolite $3.50 
Acidity Tax included 


Palpitation The lowest-priced Radiolite. All the value of th 
A few tablets of Pape’s Diapepsin i plus the ability to tell you the time in th 
correct acidity, thus regulating the 
stomach and giving almost instant For night watchmen, policemen, sportsmen, soldie 
relief. Large 60c case—drugstores. sailors, farmers, miners, photographers, motorist 
and so on—and for everyone to put unde: 
pillow at night. 


at a dollar extra. 


Look for the store with the Ingersoll display, 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
IN New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 



































Here is the Style Book that surpasses even the 
wonderful book we issued last Spring — your 
reliable guide to what is correct in dress for this 
Fall—a marvelous exposition of what the fash- 
ionable world will wear—and it is free to you. A 
book you must have to make the best choice in 
clothes. No other book like this. Just mail 
the coupon or send a post card—today. 

y 
All-Wool 
«” Tricotine Suit 
‘h, = Just to give you an idea of what 
t a will find in the Style Book. 
i} This snappy suit (which you can 
| order direct from this ad) is fine 
\ all-wooltricotine. Coat semi-fitted 
with stylish braid-bound collar, 
» cuffs and pockets. Braid binding lends 
a trimming touch at back. Lined 
throughout with fine all-silk fabrics in 
printed design. Skirt modishly 
pocketed and belted across gathered 
ck. Women’s sizes: 34 to 46. Back 
coat length, 82in. Skirt, 39in. to 42 in. 
isses’ sizes: 14to 20. Back coat 
length, 82in. Skirt, 38in. Color, 
blue only. Order Women’s sizes 
by No. 11E2001. Misses’ by No. 
11E2003. Give size and _ skirt 


length wanted. Price $32.50. 
Postage, 16 cents extra, 


Send Coupon 


Get the Style Book and see 
what it offers you in quality 
garments; every one supreme 
in style, superior in material 
and tailoring—the utmost in 
value-giving. Your copy is 
waiting. Send for it today. 


— i Gees qu cesar oer 

e 392 Broad St t 
Baird- North Co. Providence, RL 
Pea Please send me a copy of your book of advance 


Neme.... 





Address 
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 Deformitas 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or enti 
cured bythe PhiloBurt Method, 
The 40,000 cases successfully 
treated in our experience of 
over nineteen years is absolute 
proof of this statement, 


=e A No matter how serious your 

Ueteeeed deformity, no matter what treat. 

ments you have tried, think of 

the thousands of sufferers this method has 

made well and happy. We will provethe value 
o% the Philo Burt Methodin your own case, 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run_ no risk there is no 
reason why you should not accept our 
offer at once. The photographs here 
show how lies, cool, elastic and easily 
adjustable the Philo Burt Appliance is — 
how different from the old torturing 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
weakened 


the most serious cases. | 
‘ourself to investigate it thoroughly. 
e eps is within ye all. * 
Send for our Free Book today an 
describe the nature and condition of 
your trouble as fully as possible so 
we can give ycu definite info: 


PHILO BURT CO. 
105V0dd Fellows Temple - Jamestown, &- ¥. 

















TENOR BANJO want curar,coraetortah 


| Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, Tofint 
@upils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo aber 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee sue 

orno charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, IL, 





FREE wove 
to advertise our famous Hawaiian im, 
onds—the greatest discovery the world 
as ever known We will sen 

free this 14k gold f. ring, set with a 1 
waiian im. diamond—in beautiful bs 

ay postmaster $1.25 C. 0. 
Charges to cover postage, boxing, advertising 
If you can tell ft from a real 
and money refunded, Only 

ay. Send no money. 
ck. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


*I can hear you with the MORLEY 
Sp hey om 





PHONE.”’ Itis invisible, weight- 

less, comfortable, inexpensive 

No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 

be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


| THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phil 





when answering advertisements 
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For Headache Insist upon a 
Pain, Colds f **Bayer package,’” 
Neuralgia ; : , which contains 

Toothache safe, proper 
Earache Directions. 
Lumbago Proved safe by 

Rheumatism millions, 


‘‘Bayer’’ introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





» ¢- 
f kist N 


LEARN Advertising! \ rasa 


AND PROMOTION 


























There is more money in it for YOU 
YOU can learn it easily. YOU can learn it QUICKLY > “¢ 


i? 
We guarantee to teach YOU all by mail in a few months’ time during your spare moments LN ; fi 

in the evening or at lunch hour or going and coming from work. A knowl<cdge of Advertising 3 SS 4 hy; 

will put you in touch with big men in whatever line you like. sy = ’ 


4 4 It explains just what you have wanted 9% Sy 
1S oo ih to know about the Advertising business. ac 
weg 8 The most profitable and fascinating pro- 
fession in the world. Advertising men make the largest salaries. The business world is 


calling for you. It needs you. Common Schooling is all you need to make a Success in 
Advertising. 


Will Teach You By Mail Ra” et 


. ‘ . , bin 1438 
When you are through our Vocational Counselor will help you in securing a position 


<¥ Page-Davis School 


quickly, Your opportunity is greatest right now. Never before were so many hundreds of <t 


millions of dollars spent in Advertising. Never before were trained Page-Davis men Send me without cost your 
in such demand. You want to make more money soon, you want to get into the . Book *‘Increased Salaries and Pro- 
profession of greatest money making opportunities » motion,’’ and all other information. 
setall the facts 


Page-Davis Advertising School 
Dept. 1438 Page Building, Chicago 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


There are 128 illustrated pages of Diamond 
Rings, Diamond La Vallieres, Diamond Ear 
Screws, Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, 
Watches, Wrist Watches; also our wonderfully ° 
showy assembled Solitaire Diamond C lasters, 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is 5 ac 
ially selected and priced unusually tow. 
ever you select will be sent prepaid by us. ¥% 
see and examine the article right in your \ 
own hands. If satisfied pay one- fifth of purct hase 
price and — te balance divided into eight equ! 
yy payable cnomhly. 


LIBERTY BONDS 
ACCEPTED 


Z— Diamond Rings 


We are offering wonderful 

values in Diamond Rings,Soli- 

— taires and Clusters, in all the 

— pular mountings, plain and 
ngraved, special 


one- fifth down, balance in eight 
equal amounts, payable monthly. 

Our Catalog il- 
Watches lustrates and 
describes all thestandard world- 
renowned Watches—solid gold 
and gold filled cases. Splendid 
bargains in 25-year guaranteed 
Watches; credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. E-222 100to 108 North State St., Chicago, Iilinois 
(Established 1868) STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Detectives _Wanted 


The adoption of finger print systems everywhere has created a 
great oaeae for finger print detectives. Experts wanted R 5.00 
to $50.00 a week. Finger print detectives are reapin 

wards in police departments elsewhere. You can train Bo 
at home in spare time. Don’t miss this opportunity Write for 
particulars 


are distinctive 
in beauty, of 
brilliancy, 
set in the latest 
fashionable Solid ‘\ 
Gold Mountings. 
We guarantee 
entire satis- 
faction. 








Free Book—Write! St 


while specia] limited offer lasts No obligation Ser d at 


University of Applied Science, Desk ‘1827. 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, o 


CUT YOUR 
OWN HAIR 


‘“Tdo. It’s just as 


easy as combing. Saves 
me a lot of time, money 


Master Barber 
HAIR CUTTER 
Price $2.50 to $10.00. Sold 


on 30 day trial with 
money bom guarantee. 


Sim le as A Bi You simply run 
p the COWAN 
through your hair. Done in a few minutes. Time 
saved -lots of money too, at the price for hair cuts 
nowadays. You ought to see some of the letters we 
get from people who said it ‘‘co uldn’t be done.’’ Guess 
some of them never would have tried 

a Cowan if it hadn’t been for our 


30 Day Trial Offer {ix 


COWAN 30 days and if not entire - 


Will distribute 100,000 

Jemonstrators (not guaran- 

eee) | ) at $1 00 each © prove 
done. 


‘ou'll save the price 
of it before th jays are up 


COWAN HAIR CUTTER CO. 
Dept. 900 Kansas City, 
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as 
Made to your measure, payable af 
teceived, ie the clear understanding that 
fit is not perfect , rm | 
af not satisfied in every * 
not convinced you 
received @ fine, high grade, atylish, 
perfect - fitting tailored suit 
to your measures and have 
$15.00 to $20.00, you are p 
the slightest ‘obiigationts 
Don’t hesitateorfeelti 
ply cong the suit back, no 
Any money you snag beast 
is refunded at once. ” 


Samples Free ome Au 


old ——. {fn sa 


thing. Please write letter or 
our samples” and get our who 
s—costs you nothing—just a postal, get the free 
prices anyway ou will — something im 
well and saving mon 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY | 
Dept 245 





Learn how to cut costs; how to eliminate waste; 
how to speed up production; how to handle the im- 
portant problems entering into Industrial Manage 
ment and you can name your own galary. 

Business today is suffering from under production, 
Great organizations are ready to pay almost any 
price to men who can increase the output of shop, 
office or factory. Good management is based on 
48 factors of efficiency, These factors and their 
practical application, you can quickly master by the 
LaSalle Problem Method of Home Training, under 
the direction of our large staff of industrial engi- 


neers. Low cost. Easy monthly terms. Write now- 
for free particulars about this salary raising course, 


LaSalle Extension Praaphe :| . 





The Largest Business Training Institution in the 
o65-M 


Dept.1 


6-Room House Free 








| Will Buy the Lot 2) °5."Im 
* i uy e oO what it says. 
s don’t want your money. _This is a true offer and 
I positively mean what I say. I give the house 
EE, and if you don’t own a lot, I will arr nee 
for the lot for you. This is your chance to free yourge if om 
quick fora big picture “gets and plans of the b om 
quick fora ey ti jon and ho 
° member 
B Pay Me Nothing fi, "na't tn 3 cia 
money, This house is FREE. C, E. ORE, President 
i Home Buliders Club, Dept. azo. BATAVIA 


when answering advertisements 
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Di foe. @ >) 
WAatwELRY ON CREDIT ) 5O C) () @ 
described in our FREE New Catalog 4 
write TODAY for our handsome 96-page Catalog 
(Bdition 194), whi« h shows a wonderful assortment of HAPPY WOMEN 
in and handsomely engraved Rings, appropriate for 


ment, Birthday, Graduation, Anniversary and 
iday Gifts, set with fine blue-white Diamonds at 
amazinglylow prices—$25,$35, $50, $75,$90 andup. 


Re Your Credit is Good 

AW} 4 Buy the Royal Way—Ten Months : 

We to Pay. No middieman’s profit, no Acclaim the 

SS 5 money in advance. 

SS Sw A postcard brings our Free New 
Catalog, Edition 194Beautifal half- 
tone illustrations with complete 
description of our extraordinary 
values in Diamonds, Watches, 
Jowelry, Gifts, Etc. 

LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 
10% discount allowed for cash. 
Write today for 
your copy. 





Address Dept. 194 


pret / ay Electric Cleaner 
Xie Wey ; As Best 


MO CNet acetal | a Nearly a Quarter Million 
We cidien Late New Yor te Aaa et 


“Bee.Vac” Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
have sold faster than we have been 


2 able to manufacture them, Merit 
ea r our ti] } alone has done it. 
te CNRS RRR Today, with a manufacturing capacity 
$ . . four times greater than a year ago, we 
OUR skin can be quickly cleared want hundreds of thousands of other 
of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne women to know about the “Bee-Vac.” 
Eruptions r the face or body, Ask any need owes wir she 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny refers it to an leaner. 
. . vill be among her 
Skin by a new treatment called Titese wi 7 
‘“ 99 Reasons Why— 
Clear-Tone The “Bee-Vac” with 20 per cent 


greater suction than the average 
3 cleaner, “gets all the dirt.” It 

If you have any of the above Facial Blem- & picks up threads, ravelings, hairs 
ishes, write for FREE Booklet, *‘A Clear- ™ ‘and paper scraps. It weighs but 
Tone Skinj’ telling how I cured myself a trifle over 10 pounds—a child 
after being afflicted for 15 years, and my H can carry it anywhere, and oper- 
offer to send a bottle of Clear-Tone on trial. ate it, too, Its gear-driven, reverse: 
113 Chemical Building 4 reve dirt and makes” thorough 

E.S.GIVENS Kansas City, Missouri ; cleaning ‘easy. | The Bee. 
mT . Vac” is sold at an extraor- 

dinarily low price by respon- 
a ' sible dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer doesn’t 


* ° . a } have the “‘Bee-Vac’’ 
Profits in Vulcanizing wll slaty send zou de 
ittle Capital Needed ' tell you where to see 


it demonstrated, 





| —s | 





1age- 
ction, 


SE 
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ltt us help you start in this profitable business and be in- 
dyendent. Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over | 
We manufacture the An- | BIRTMAN 
derson steam vuleanizer and ELECTRIC 
the Anderson re-treader and COMPANY 


teach you the Famous Ander- 
son Method of vulcanizing Manufacturers 
With 3 Anderson you can oe 
get the cream of the busi- Lake & 
hess regardless of comperti- Desplaines Sts. 
tion, because you cen Chicago 
guarantee the work to out- 
last the remainder of tlie 
tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of that re- 
quired for all other vulcanizer 
This means satisfied customers and 
bigger profits. 

We have established Anderson 
vulcanizing schools in thirty 
states, for teaching the Anderson 
Method. The course requires 5 to 
10 days, and costs $35, f you 

by an Anderson vulcanizer we not only return your $35, but 
MY you $% per day expense money while you are learning 

We expect Anderson vuleanizers to do first-class work and 
Geet our students to make good in a busiwess way Their 
mecess is our success Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
f Mrzer toanyone who has not received our course of instructions. 

It Costs you nothing to investigate this wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Write today for full particulars and address of An- 
school nearest you 
n wuANPERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO, 
* Williams Bldg., Indianapolis, U. § A. 
Print Your Name to Avoid Mistakes 


— ee 2 
BEB EE 


a55° 83 
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“DANDERINE” 


Stops Hair Coming Out; 
Doubles Its Beauty. 





A few cents buys “Danderine.” After an appli- 
cation of ““Danderine”’ you can not find a fallen hair 
or any dandruff, besides every hair shows new life, 
vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 


PISO’S 


for Coughs & Colds 





A= indestructible mantle of pre- 
yar quality at the pre-war price, They 
save money by their extremely low cost and be- 


cause they use only two-thirds as much gas. Re- 
member the names and the boxes! 


~ USALYTE LOTOLYT 
Gas nm antles 


Gas Mantles 
uare Box with the Distinctive 


In the S In 
abel 10% Triangular Box —~20% 





the Blue 


The Gohkts That Gue” 
Usalytes sold at Woolworth, Kre. Mur; Phy. B Pyans === 
and Rexall Stores. Lotolyts at Kreage’s. Good deal — 
erstoo. Or sent by us on receipt of price. Scstoes - Mon 
J1.ROBIN & SONS Inc, = ' 
130m St. and Park Ave. N.Y. 


Wonderfu 
e Gos ected, 











lanw) facturer %, the 


Please 


mention this magazine 


BE 


BE EXPERT * 


Earn $100 to $400 a Ment fy) 

Young. man, are you 

mechanically incline 

Com ato the Sweeney nay 
School, Lear bi 


ool, tf: to 4 
an expert. teach — 
with tools not books, MR Tie a ca 
Do the work yourself, MN i 
that’s the secret of the — 
of practical trainin by we &: ooo = J 
soldi ined for Gove © @* 
ernment a over 20, 006 yh 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 


FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of ot Ee men 
rade School, 


working in new Million Dollar 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOO S fa Rod CAO AMATION 
KANSAS CiTy, mo. 


"6.85 "Dinnerset de 


By a re- r 
markable strike of % 
good fortune we were able & 
to secure a limited number “Qcq, 
of beautiful China dinner sets. 
Each suitable for a six cover dinner. 
These sets are attractively decorated and 


a 








they have the charming gold borders which 
are in such vogue and 


which are character- 
istic of the highest priced sets. This is a 
big bargain as you can sec. On receipt of 
money order for $6.85 thia set ca 
packed in wooden boxes will be ship 
to you. You will be delighted with it. 
Money back if you like You take 
no chances Send in your 
order at once. WE PAY 
THE FREIGHT. 











BOU ND VOLU MES of SMITH’S MAGAZINE nov 
ready. PRICE, % volume. Address Subscription 
Department, STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, ™* 

Seve ‘nth Avenue, - New York 


GOOO MILES 















Positivel: fof Beetional tire 


am 
aif 


IFAS 


whil in lo t 
—while these lowes: 
Statesize, aleo whetherstraight 
sideor clincher. Remember,yao 

need ‘our name adaress, 
tnd tire with free reliner, will be shipped same O89. 


co. 
ponres ON Rig SY RUBBER CO. 
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Just Released 


Unusual conditions force us to offer many great 
bargains in diamonds. Through owners failure to pay 
money loaned, we are offering values to the public so 
low that no retailer can match them at even 40% more. 


Write at Once for Great 
Diamond Loan Bulletin 


Write us for ow, splendid Bargain Bulletin of marvelous dia- 

mond values. 6 have loaned money on valuable diamonds for 

more than one- third ofa century. eo ier yourself how much 
eau! you can buy from us. rite today. 

name onl 1p the latest bargain bulletin. Lists newest 

in diamonds, from the press. Great values just re- 

leased, but only a few. Writeinnow be ‘ore you’re toolate. Hurry. 


L.Goldman’s Sons, Goldman Bldg., Dept. 1407 Kansas City, Mo. 
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“They Ww ORK 
while you sleep” 


vn 





Best Laxative for Men, 
Women and Children. 
10, 25, 50c—drugstores, 











SECTION 


The Dollar Value of 






















High School Training 













HAVE you ever thought why 
so many employers demand a 
High School training of their employees— 
why the lack of it bars you from the best 
pociitens’ Take English and Mathematics, 

example, What high-grade position— 
such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
tive work —can handled rightly without 
a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
accurately computed without it? How can 
you wri ty business letters and reports 
or sell goods without a command of English? 
There is a positive cash value to havin 
School training. It means many more 
you, because it throws open to eed. high-grade posi- 
tions from which you are now ed. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


Thousands like YOU—who were ie gcne under the 















This course has been epost , prepared ay home 
study by noted professors. 8 complete, covers 
i requirements, and will A, the biggest 
chatacle le between you and success, 
have already had some part a High 
wt. ean start in at & where 
A credit you with what you have 
aken and make ‘the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require, 


Read this Guarantee—then Act 
Reteareatne of on7 Sime ceving the frat voor ot 






you 
are not satisfied with your course. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of 
ondence 


icaco 









c 





Please send me booklet and tell me how #\ Sma] 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


High School Graduate — pd Engineer 

estern Union Courses ‘ Law 
Telephone Engineer i Konlness Man: 
Draftsman and Designer Cert. Public ‘Accountant 
.. Automobile Engineer canna Accountant and Auditor 
... Automobile Repairman --veee BOOkKeeper 

i ... Stenogra: pher 
-.Gen’l Education Course 




















i] 
Please mention this magazine when 


..Com, School Branches 
Electrical Enginee: 

Electric Light ‘and Power 
Superintendent ~*"" 

eosesee Hydroelectric snaiee 

“ . Wireless Operato: 

-Architect 

Building Contractor 
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Se MET TENT 


“We Must Fly To-night” 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She thought 
she knew him so well. Yet now, at two in the 
morning, he burst on her with this terror—this 
mystery—this what? 

It’s the beginning of one of the best mysteries 

| ever solved by the great detective. 






TH 
Qhie American Conan Doyle 





He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of de 
tective fiction. to the smallest detail 
every bit of tl is worked out scientifically 
For nearly ter rs, America has been watching 
his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strang 
new, — ing things that detective hero would 
unfol 






POE 


10 Volumes 


<i i 
<i inh 


F REE. 






; 

| 

re oy - 
£8 it om, wee z 
it tt = 

' ; at = 

1} 1 
e, Edvar AM Poe i i 
{ America has prod 
las 

, This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of ; 

t the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective @ 

stories. You can get the Reeve at a remarkably lo | 
= price and the Poe FREE fora short time only. Sign 4 


and mail the coupon new. 


Qt owl thin Coupow 
i mad ir todovy 


_HARPER & BROTHERS (Established 1817) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in r2 volumes. Also 
send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in ro volumes. If the 
books are not satisfactory, I will return both se ts wi — to days at your ex- 





pense. Otherwise | will send you $3.59 » it s and $3.00 a month for 
12 months A. F, FB. 10-20 
NAME. .ccccecccccceseceeeeee reese eeeeeeeeeeeseeeee Prrererr yt tt) 
Address .. cece cece eeeceeeeseensaesereeeesseseesens steeeeeeeeee 
Occupation....-- PTTTTTTTITITITITITITI TTT coco 


Please mention this magazine 
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DIAMOND 
for a Few Cents a Day 


END your name and address and we by send you 

128-page book of diamond bargains tis the result 
nearly 100 years’ experience and ty =e yon snillions 
dollars’ worth of jewelry to choose from—and they may 
be paid for at the rate of only a few cents a day, 


No Money Down 


The diamond you select will +4 sent upon y te 
quest—without a penny down. Then if phy «. 

it the greatest bargain vou have ever seen, sendit back at 
our a A. you decide to keep it, your credit is good, 


% Yearly Dividends 


You are 8% Yé an 8 per cent yearly increasein | 
value on all exchanges. You can also earn a 6 per cent ; 
bon: The book tells how. 


Write Today 


Send your name and address today- * You will be 

under no obligation. You win rescivecur if- -page diamond 
by the next mail, Send your name and addres | 

NOW to Dept. 90H 


LYON6CO | 

































Cc 
3 
1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y, (} : 
3 
3 
3 
i 
§ 
e 
Rute kly and thoroughly; in our booklet c 
Master Key’’ (sent on request) € 
Pd ca's are atest waltz writer and ‘ 
composer shows you how to become a ’ 
killed piano and organ player in your 
own home, by a new, simple, efficient, 
yet highly endorsed and ine zpe nsi ve method 
LEARN ALL th IE t and TRIC eo . 
JAZZ and RAG- TIME ects. 
CHER or PUPIL, you are ‘ambitious or ie om 
are dissatisfied or discouraged and wish RAPID 





and ABSOLUTE MASTERY enabling a yer- “ 
come any difficulty and reach the “‘HIGHEST PIN- When } 
NACLE OF SUCCESS” send for our BOOK i Popul 


We cannot describe here the principle of this new 7 ini 






method, but ‘TI e Master Key Booklet” ‘ells all oe until 
about it in complete detail. No other method ever a 
written, no matter what it costs, ever told so plainly 

the real WHY ar He )W to become an expert piano player 


nd « One 
‘All cnualt f +h ished free Send for “The 
Master Key’’ today—NOV 
COSMOPOLITAN CONSERVATORY pod ee 
1431 Broadway Suite 400 York City 


po lomas given. 























Thaveaveraged $500.00a montheversinee 
I started acting as your represen a} 
ay. 280," * writes arrieon. “0.0 


ink of it 
5S of agen 2 ign ee are 
g ymones representing os. You can 
bonafide proposition. Absolutely ~H 
every wa The bi money maxing 
given. jrite at once. 


ietrcost FREE 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Are credited by a distinguished competent authority as being THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. Made of highest grade pure, stiff bristles. 

The handles are beautiful tropical woods in highly finished ornamental 
shapes. They conform to the old proverb, “A thing of Beauty is a Joy 
forever.”’ For sale everywhere, 










Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World 




















Quality 


REDUCE TIRE Cost 654 
5000 Mile Guarantee 


Akron Quality Tires are made to meet 
the increasing mand for recon- 
structed tires w which are indispensab!o 
"4 maintenance of the a indus- 















: rd 
Shot oi <hr ai, Fen you. 
e tube given with each tire > 

7.50 34x4 $11.85 
34x4% — 13.55 
35x4% — 13.90 


'LFARN DRAFTING: 


at home in spare time as you would in actual practice, 
MEN AND WOMEN IN GREAT DEMAND as 
Mechanical Draftsmen. 


Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week 


Steady advancement. Many secure positions before 

completing course. No previous training necessary, 

Drawing Outfit Furnished to Students. Write to-day, 

stating your age, for Free Book of particulars. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Roy C. Claffin, Pres. 


| Dept.1168 14th & T Sts., Washington, D.C, | 
oe ee ee es ee 


33x42... 11.50 37x5. 16.50 
Reliner Free With Every Tire 
State whether straight side or clincher 
desired. Send $2 deposit for each tire 
ordered, balance C. "0: D. subject to 
examination. 1f yousend fall amount 
with order, deduct 6 per cent discount. 


AKRON RUBBER CO. 
Robey and Roosevelt 
, Dept. 448 CHICAGO, ILL. 























When you have read this copy of Smirn’s, buy acopy | 
{Popular Magazine. It’s full of variety, and every 
wryinitis interesting. It will give you excellent read- 
pe until the next number of SMITH’s is out. 


Oh, You Skinny! 


Why stay thin as a rail? You don’t have | 
to! And you don’t have to go through life | 
with @ chest that the tailor gives you; with | 


arms Of childish strength; with legs you | d we id || y! 
can herdly stand on. t ‘ ir lame an e j 








And what about that 


tomach that flinches every time you try @ S$ nd Y a Lach 7 
square meal? Are you a pill-feeder? e ia. a _ e 












Do you expect Health and Strength in On’? @ penny. wages io dare oe 
tabloid form—through pills, potions and Dwizitee 4 on 10 days 2 
other exploited piffie? will cond 18 prepaid rit: to ring for 10 falta pot 

You can’t do it; it can’t be done. pt os triends can tell R mond ‘se set 

ig | a“ +p A 4 be well is to build up $2.50 6 
your body—all of it, through nature’s methods ie ae 
—not A. we ring the stomach. It is not a e | 
fate that is making you a failure; it’s that +H t4 Michigan Ave., Dept. (Chteago 
poor emaciated body of yours; your half sick- . ‘ian. 2 4 : 

1ess shows plain in your face and oe world . 
loves healthy peop le. So be HEALTHY— | mr re 





STRONG—VIT That’s living Don’t 


think too lon i “send three 2c stamps to 
cover mailing expenses of Special Information ve ut 
on Thipness and my book, “Promotion and 


Conservation, of Health, Strength and Mental 

eet seek ee Caters Soap 
Racor LIONEL STRONGFORT 

The PertectMan 

Physical and Health Instructor Suggests Efficiency 


16 Strongfort Institute, NEWARK, N.J. Soap, Ointment. Talcum 2c everywhere. For samples 
Founded 1895 dress: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass, 
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As a matter of fact 


Your first R-E-A-L cigarette 
pleasure will come with Camels! 


OU’LL swing into the Camel proces. 

sion as easily and as delightedly ag 
3 any of the thousands of smokers who 
1 ~ks have found these cigarettes an absolute - 

revelation in quality, in refreshing flavor, — 
> in mellow mildness and in body! ; 

Camels are unlike any cigarette you) 
ever puffed. They are a creation—an exe 
pert blend of choice Turkish and choice) 
Domestic tobaccos. Assure as you are 
a foot high you will prefer Camels blend 
to either kind of tobaccosmoked straight! 

Camels fit in with your cigarette de 
sires just one hundred per cent! The 
satisfaction they impart to smokers is 
simply joyous. 

Camels will not tire your taste! And, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste nor unpleasant ciga- 
retty odor. 

You'll prove out our enthusi- 
asm when you compare Camels 
with any cigarette 
in the world at 
any price! 


el 








: E « 
é M « 
Came!s are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel ire 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem. N. C. r 
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y Drink " 
» Hires * = 


op ie 





Teach Them 
To Say 


“Hires 


GR sR PSad sls A658 * 


\y 


‘ IRES is good for all ages—at all times. Every one of the 
si- sixteen Hires ingredients is a product of Nature from the 
els woods and fields, collected from all parts of the world. 


Nothing goes into Hires but the pure healthful juices of 
roots, barks, herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar. The quality 
of Hires is maintained in spite of tremendously increased cost 
of ingredients. Yet you pay no more for Hires the genuine 
than you do for an artificial imitation. 

But be sure you say “Hires” to get Hires. At fountains, or 
in bottles, at your dealers. Keep a case at home and always 
have Hires on ice as first aid to parched palates. 


HE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Hires 


ires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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The Brunswick | 


WY (ld aYoxe Grey 2 Reproduction 


It Plays All Records 
A better x ay 
One of the great features of th Flic 1 


ltona, with all its advancements, 
Brunswick Method of Reproduction 


is an exclusive feature of The Brunswick, 

the Ultona, pictured above It is one of the greatest advancements in 
It brings two dominant stuperiori- phonograph history It makes old ways 

ties. First, it plays all makes of rec- outot date 

ords in a better way \t a turn of Brunswick tone is infinitely better, as 

the hand, it presents the your first hearing will prove. 

proper diaphragm and i Here, 


you will agree, is a su- 
needle. It does away with 


per instrument, with every ac- 
attachments. It is instantly 


knowledged betterment, /p/us 
adjustable 


finer cabinet work, for which 
Second, it is the only bine | Brunswick has long been 
counterbalanced reproducer i | famous 
By counterbalancing we do } i Visit a Brunswick Dealer. 
away with that old-time Ilear this amazing ph N10- 
“ a) graph. Then you will find 
rl a - ong a ! your ideal of a phonograph 
~ Ask also to hear Brunswick 
Records—likewise superior. 


face’’ noises, ‘‘scratching’’ 
and disagreeable undertones. 
The needle travels over the 
undulations of the records 
properly cushioned 


They can be played on any 
phonograph with steel or fibre 
needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United 


( ened an Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
States, Mexico and Canada 


ales Co., 519 Yonge St loronto 


===. 
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HINK of how your favorite 
fruit delights the palate 


when in season! 
The memory still lingers. 


Recall the actual taste with 
Charms. Charms—made of 
pure sugar and fresh, luscious 
fruit flavors—are always in 


season. 


Crunch them between your 
teeth or let them slowly melt 
in your mouth. Whichever 
way you prefer to eat them— 


The Flavor Charms. 


Sold most everywhere. In 
handy packages, banquet tins 


and cartons. 


MADE IN NEWARK.N. J. 


THE CITY OF 


CHARMS 


Changs 


“RY TheFLAVOR yom. 


Cas 


(a LOD ig —h fit 
ed é MAEM Raw ae i 
x § MA | 
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Sleep nights 


Keep awake days 
J drink J 


INSTANT POSTUM 
Instead of Coffee 





